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Tue dramatic tradition of England—and the variety stage—and 
‘the comic cuts—have, it may have been noticed, evolved two con- 
‘Yentional types of English manhood. The one is ‘ aristocratic’ : 
‘@awls; carries a cane; wears a monocle; appears frequently 
‘intoxicated ; says ‘ haw-haw,’ ‘ hee-hee,’ but most frequently ‘ hee- 
aw’; has a ‘pal’: ‘old bean,’ ‘old thing’ calls him; simpers 
‘with the air of a dancing master or—a chorus-man ; ‘gets off’ 
with the barmaid over a cocktail. A young gentleman of England. 
+, - And the other we also know : our cheery irresponsible ‘ sub ’ ; 
‘Heaps upon the stage wearing loud socks; laughs boyishly, plays 
M6 gramophone before breakfast, rides a motor-bicycle with a 
‘f lapper’ on the back, dines splendidly at the Troc. and for- 
pathers at the Cri; noisy, sporty, full o’ fun: has a ‘way with 
the gurls.’ We shake our heads, smile, and say, ‘Ah! well. 
Boys will be ~—.’ 

|) We know them—backwards. 

| And there is the third (but lesser) type. Our ‘ Public School 
Man.’ He lounges: correct in a ‘lounge suit’: lives in the 
lunge ’—was possibly born there. He is perfectly respectable, 
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always ‘gentlemanly,’ nice to know, socially and absolutely” 


correct. It is writ upon his richly chased silver-headed walking. 
stick. It is expressed in his slightly superior manner. He 


flirt—but not with barmaids. Oh! no. When he held her 


hand he would say ‘Excuse me.’ He reminds you of his ‘ college 
days’ ; his college colours ; his old ‘college chums’ ; has a perfect 
. Way with ‘the ladies.’ You may know him at a glance. He 

walks upon the stage—enters the lounge—gloves and cane in hand, 
(slightly) ‘raising his hat’ and saying (deferentially) ‘ Exeuse 
me.’ 

Do they yet live—these three? 

Somebody said that the War had killed them. But did they 
ever live? Rumour said that they had been seen again: that 
they were resurrected : that they had emerged after hibernation. 
Somebody saw them on a Saturday afternoon in Tooting. It was 
rumoured that they had been run to earth at Richmond ons 
fine Sunday : that they had been spotted at the pictures Leicester 
Square way and espied on Blackpool pier; distinctly seen one 
sunny evening on the ‘prom’ at Brighton ; finally discovered all 
together in the lounge of the Midland, Manchester. 

They are not dead. 


But the tradition that gave them birth ‘is dead. Did they © 


live? They lived in caricature and the great public gave them 
credit for reality. They were the caricature of a futility, of a 
phase. They were not even good caricature. Something came 
—came and smashed them: smashed the monocle, the ime 
sponsible sub, the perfect gentleman. They survive and will be 
always with us—exposed, discredited, shown up: not the dis 
carded legend of an Englishman but the — example of what 
an Englishman should not be. 


at 


From what did these types derive ; or rather from what type 
did these illusions derive? 

Not from the strong and silent Englishman; not from the 
heavy commercial Englishman. They sprang from a specialised, 
prejudiced, definite class; from the class that was evolved out 
of half a dozen Public Schools ; from the class that went to Univer 
sities ; from the class that sent officers to the Army and the best 
regiments in the Army ; from the class that filled the Diplomatie 
Service and the Foreign Office ; and entered trade as a concession 
to democracy ; and smiled at art. A narrow, conventional, tradt 
tional, prejudiced class. A class which could not see itself for 
the mirror within ; a class which never has rubbed shoulders with 
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democracy yet which democracy admired ; a class sufficient unto 
itself, exclusive, repelling ; a class which found no true reflection, 
no illumination in the perhaps impoverished drama and literature 
of its time. 

Well—it was said to be rotten. It sprang from a mid-Vic- 
torian thing, from, let us say, a world of Shibboleths, of pretences, 
of make-belief, of snobbery ill-disguised. It had led the nation : 
led the nation in tone, in politics, in conservancy ; over-awed the 
nation. With: air of superiority, with high and mincing gait, 
the Victorians looked out upon the world. . . . And that tradi- 
tion survived. To what inheritance were young men born in 
the latter part of the last century? To the still animate tradi- 
tion of, it was said, a perishing aristocracy. It was a society of 
phrases and of appearances : you judged your acquaintance by the 
words that were said, by the way they were said, by what was 
left unsaid ; by their appearance of manner, of habit, of garment. 
You battened on them. You were unmerciful. You set up an 
arbitrary conventional standard which the term ‘gentleman’ 
implied. You defied common-sense. You insulted intelligence. 
You outraged truth. 

A supercilious point of view. A Sir Willoughby Patterne 
point of view. A man was too proud to confess his superiority 
in culture and ‘tone’ : for that matter he dare not; secretly he 
was ashamed. The thing would not hold water; it was out of 
touch with the ‘ trend of the age.’ 

There were the Public Schools. What was inherited, they 
reinforced. A man learnt how to furl his umbrella ; about mixing 
cocktails; about making love; about manners. He learnt on 
which side of the street to walk as well as how to cook muffins. 
He became part of a self-contained community whose standard 
of conduct became his standard of conduct, whose point of 
view became his point of view. It was a rough-and-ready 
community: it discouraged individuality; it encouraged per- 
sonality ; it preferred the good sportsman, the athlete to the 
scholar, the gay adventurer to the steady fellow ; it bullied, licked 
into shape and rounded-off square corners; notoriously it con- 
demned snobbishness—but the snob is in the nation. - The 
exceptions suffered. Adamant in its judgments, it achieved the 
ideal through a queer kind of hero-worship. That ideal was 
always the Man—the leading personality—the dominating figure 
_ on the cricket or the football field, never the brilliant and pre- 
cocious brain. Character was made by the reaction upon 
individuality of the common-sense in every day life. Personality, 
it may be remarked, was born out of internecine strife. The 
pig stood no chance. You had to be human. 

8Fr2 
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It will not be averred that the greater and the finer things 


came to the top. Those who lacked self-confidence and ‘ push’ 


lagged behind: the sensitive, the weak, often fell by the way 
side, the thinker bided his time. The Public School wag no} 


after all the nursery of the greater and the finer things whose 
expression was ultimately found in life itself. And this—this 
finite period of the Public School—was but the curtain-raiser, o 
rather a preliminary act to the wider drama. It is so possible 
to visualise an English gentleman’s progress through the perplex. 
ing world of his making: as a stage-play in which the curtain 
rises upon a small boy leaving home for the first time. Allis 
obscure; the plot unwoven; even in the child’s own mind is 
felt no indication of the sort of weather he will make or the 
sort of journeying he may experience upon his voyage. This 
leaving home is the formal entry into life. External forces get 
to work; internal budding forces react to them. In this pre 
liminary act of the private school, subtle indications are given 
of the nature of the piece. Is it to be comedy, tragedy, 
or farce? In the Second Act of the Public School the 
very drama of life itself is played in small. But the die is 
not definitely cast nor the materials set ; and the Dramatist may 
yet change the course of his plot. A form, however, has been 


given to the individual character—the Public School form. In 
the phase of the University the full forces of grown manhood come 
into play. It is an Entr’acte rather than a significant part of 
the individual history. Act III until marriage is the rough-and- 
tumble of existence, all previous experience thrown into the 
melting-pot, the hallmark set upon character, the future made 
or marred. 


TIT 


It was, then, through these several phases and with these 
experiences behind him that your Englishman came to maturity. 
It was such a course of education, such a formative process that 
produced the nice young gentleman of 1914. He was a clean, 
neat fellow, well set up, with straight features and clear wide- 
open eyes. His personality was distinctive as his limitations 
were. He lacked the imagination of the Frenchman; the gross- 
ness of the German; the originality of the Russian; the supine 
languor of the Spaniard; the insubstantial fire of the Italian; 
the hard pessimism of the Scandinavian ; the Austrian’s fastidious 
elegance. Good or bad, he was apart from these. . . . It was @ 
careless and an easy point of view—his: a point of view 
deliberately adopted, deliberately the outcome of that unique 
institntion, the English Public School; in_ itself unique. 
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Generous, sporting, capable of taking chances, uncalculating, 
sensible, good-humoured, valedictory, kindly, critical, true. It 
was the point of view of the cricket-match and the hunting-field : 
it breathed the genial and the handsome atmosphere of English 
qountry life. Cynicism was foreign to it; cynical Englishmen 
gerare; the nature of the Englishman being not quick but warm ; 
fifidence, a very dread of emotion are the hall-mark of the Public 
School. These Englishmen were not emotional; they had a way 
of laughing at things; their ready humour bubbled up, except 
when they lacked humour, but made up for it by an added stolidity 
and a living sense of the ridiculous. To the foreigner they were 
apt to appear fools—the fool that masked the knave ; and cynical. 
When the foreigner discovered that after all they were shrewd, 
fe’ exclaimed ‘ Perfidious Albion!’ He never discovered that 
himself was at fault. It was so later with Bethmann and his 
Emperor: do they to-day appreciate that their own perception 
lacked? These Englishmen failed in ideals; they must be 
‘alists, 

_ There was, it is true, an almost total lack of ideals; of imagina- 
tion; of originality. Where these were, they sprang from the 
upper middle-class. Brains did not typify the average English 
gentleman—which does not mean to say he lacked intelligence. 
Philosophy, romanticism, ideas would not claim him as though 
he had been a German, a Frenchman, or a Russian. Political 
theorising had no charms for him. He preferred the game of 
golf, the sport of fox-hunting, the pastime of fishing or of lawn- 
tennis. No League of Youth as in Scandinavia, no discursive 
life of the café or the debating-room as in Paris or Dresden, no 
wealth of revolutionary idea, no glory in words for words’ sake 
as in Moscow, Warsaw, or Geneva. The English were a pros 
perous people, solid, stolid—and of course insular. No dreams; 
to visions of a stronger, less ephemeral world, of a wider scope 
for the individual life, of a higher happiness, larger communion 
among men. No force of English youth leapt out to these. There 
Was a passionate voice in Ireland. The English were passion- 
kess, inarticulate as yet. The Irish voice was drowned in sorrow. 
The English looked on. 

Well we know their conventionality and their limitations. 
Victorianism and the ‘aristocratic idea’ lingered far into the 
twentieth century. Small circles were obsessed with tne import- 
ace of the symbol and the phrase. Whole families of English- 
Men rose up in that faith, unthinking, thought for, clamouring 
that what was might remain, that hunting might grow no worse 
tor taxes higher nor estates less nor incomes more uncertain ; that 
their knowledge of the proletariat might be no greater than the 
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gathering of the proletariat vote. There was something a little 
contemptuous, aloof, patronising in that attitude—the attitude of 
the ordinary English gentleman before 1914; conceived as it was 
in a declining hegemony, they, born after their time, suckled af 
the breast of a washed-out political faith, nurtured upon the pre 
judices and limitations of an ancestry inconceivably remote. Wag 
it their fault? A few protested. The gesture of a Charles Lister 
ten years or so ago in his meteor move to the side of Keir Hardie 
was a protest though a futile and perhaps a too spectacular one; 
he gave his life instead—a sort of apology for failure. Saner was 
the Liberalism of the youngest Gladstone. Charles Mills and 
M’Laren might have voiced the protest of the dawning twentieth 
century if the deluge had not struck them down. 

For the rest all was dull, indifferent, voiceless, negative. The 
young gentlemen of England passed their lives between Knights 
bridge and Pall Mall; in their clubs; in the hunting-field and 
on the moor; in the restaurants, the ball-rooms, and even in the 


vicinity of the stage-doors ; within the circle of their regiments, ~ 


their offices, or their country homes. It was an air-tight world. 
It was a world gay and gallant in its way, full of a certain 
generosity and courage, without much ambition, amusing, pass 
ably immoral; and, paradoxically enough, almost wholly selfish. 
For it was out of touch with humanity. It knew nothing of 
the masses: never heard the clamour of the forge, the roar of 
the factory, the sirens that proclaimed far and wide the eternal 
warfare of the industrial North. Of the mean streets it knew 
nothing; or of the drab monotony in poverty that was to itself 
anathema. It recognised no comradeship of classes. There was 
this world betwixt Knightsbridge and Pall Mall—and that other 
world. . . . A gulf between which tradition could not hope to 
bridge. 

Tradition had killed thought and murdered truth. Where was 
no knowledge could not be understanding. The heirs and in- 
heritors of the Victorian tradition saw through a glass darkly: 
rarely or never face to face. Deaf to the roar of the factories, 
they were blind and deaf to the onward movement of the 
times. 

It was a world that could not survive. It was the relict of 
an earlier state-civilisation, its ideals those of a defunct feudalism; 
its aspirations uncompromising and idle pulled no weight in 
the mission which Youth must ever bear toward the onward pro- 
gress of the world. By the masses, even its manliness was sus 
pect. Its obstructionism became too palpable. Born to transi- 
tion, it clung to a bygone thing. Youth cheated by Old Age! 
. . . Something had to happen. 
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IV 


The European War came at this very hour of transition and 
“aneertainty. It was the opportunity as it was the tragedy of 
Youth. The young men of Europe were to become engaged in 
the killing of an old Phase and the making of anew. A Phase— 
because new worlds are not born in a day. The European War 
was after all the incident of a moment in the Universal Plan : 
the coming years will be its contribution to eternity. It happened 
to be the affair of the young men, as wars generally are. . . . Nor 
is it necessary to repeat the old platitudes, however right, the 
familiar truisms which have arisen out of this present time. In 
the end, does it greatly matter whether it was the ambition 
of an Emperor, the death of an Archduke, the opportunism of a 
Berchtold that precipitated the conflict? There were those 
in every country who saw it coming. In the last event, 
it meant inevitably the expurgation and the downfall of all 
that was old, effete, and out of place, the uprising of the new 
upon the shoulders of Youth: and through the travail of these 
five years the opening of a new Era in the onward progress of the 
human race. : 

The young men of England had their part to play in this 
world-emancipating drama. And because they fought ultimately, 
and suffered, in the cause of that vaster, that infinite thing, 
it seems unnecessary to pretend that they took up arms in the 
exaltation of an ideal which they scarcely even understood. In 
our hearts we know it was not so. In our hearts we know that it 
was not even in the abstract cause of national right against 
international wrong and of justice against violation that the 
individual Englishman took up arms. Englishmen are not 
idealists. It is doubtful even if they are the willing apostles of a 
chivalry that is not backed by reason. Withal they are humble 
men : men given to doing their duty in that state of life to which it 
hath pleased God to call them, men whose watchwords are the 
home, the fireside, self-respect, honour in a queer twisted code, 
liberty, before all common-sense. They hated the Germans, it is 
true; of the Treaty of 1839 they severally knew nothing; one 
cannot pretend they deeply loved the Belgians. It was a good 
political cry : the cause—yes! the cause was just. But of what 
were young men thinking towards midnight on the 4th of August 
1914 when the roar of the crowds in London streets. was so 
great that Parliament chimes could scarce be heard? Not of 
Belgium, not of the cause of Right versus Wrong, not consciously 
of the crushing of militarism, nor pre-eminently of their hatred 
of the German nation: rather that their ‘Day’ had come for 
which a century of peace had tended to prepare them. 
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Their liberty was in danger. 


Was it the primal instinct of the animal to defend its sanctuary 


and its family, the combative instinct, jealous regard for the duty 
of the male in the crude economy of Nature, and in fact the 
supreme cause of Common-sense that caught them up in thoge 
first days? In a nation less virile that call might not have beea 
heard ; a challenge less flamboyant might have passed unheeded, 
Men flocked to the Colours, and the innate soundness of the nation 
proved itself within two months. . . 

The young men of England met for the first time upon the 
battlefield. They met in the ranks, upon the parade-ground, in the 
camp—these stout and hearty fellows whose cleavage had become 
a class-war; and the growing schism of a quarter of a century 
was healed in that hour. This was the first effect of the European 
war upon the nation. The second was the proving of the officer- 
class based on the Public School system, deriving ‘rom the old 
‘aristocratic idea,’ depending utterly upon the survival of what 
the English call a ‘gentleman.’ The third was the raising of 
@ volunteer army lacking nothing in numbers, lacking much in 
discipline, depending utterly upon mutual goodwill, selflessness, 
the respect of the soldier for the officer and for the officer-class. 
It would be idle to say at this time of day that no part of the 
British Army ever broke down; it would be wrong to deny that 
Lord Kitchener’s Volunteer Army was the greatest improvised 
instrument of war the world has ever seen. 

In that Army was to be found the flower of the young men 
of England who in due course perished. 


V 


Nor was the tradition of the officer-class abated. All its 
anomalies, all its queer kinks, all its contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, and odd code.of manners and life remained. And where they 
held strongest, there the best officers and the best troops were 
found. It’s of no use to apply the ordinary moral standards and 
conventions to such things. They will not stand it. Facts are 
facts, and war before all things a test, a terrible test, an iron 
test, of character and of men. 

How ruthlessly it treated them! How mercilessly it dragged 
out their very souls, smashed their everyday selves, exposed them 
naked, stark, to the gaze of—each other! How men regarded one 
another in the trench, on the battlefield, in the camp! By 
standards how elemental, with an eye how searching, with a 
judgment how pitiless in its sincerity. ‘Is he a stout fellow? 


Ts he all right? Is he the man for the job? Or would he be ~ 
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better at home?’ Well, there were failures: failures so tragic, 
so grotesque even in the ranks of the professional army as to 
make a cat laugh salt tears. There was jobbery, ‘readying,’ 
trickery, and malice; there was jealousy and ‘ scrymshanking’ 
and ‘ boot-licking.’ But what besides! All the esprit, the esprit 
de corps, the intense loyalty, the gay tolerant optimism, the 
sterling common-sense, the generous sporting instinct to which 
the English Public School gave birth, which the English Univer- 
sity nurtured, and which the British Army made good. That was 
the English spirit. And, of course, there was a lot besides. 

The spirit of the British Volunteer Army was friendship : 
friendship between officer and private, friendship between officer 
and brother-officer, friendship between commanding officer and 
ensign, friendship between units whatever they might be. It was 
the friendship of a profound humanity in a community of danger. 
All were of the common human stuff: full of the foibles, the 
weaknesses, the distresses of ordinary men: full of the warm 
blood, the eagerness, the quick impulse of their prime—as we 
would have them; full of contempt for merely conventional 
morality ; instinct at times with a greatness that judged by human 
standards almost passed belief. 

But they were not God-like. They were not of the stuff of 
the heaven-born race. They were not of the stuff of the novelist’s 
hero or of the maiden aunts’. It is of no use to pretend that 
their lives seen under a microscope would have commended them 
to the care of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. It is of no 
use to pretend that the qualities which shone upon the battlefield 
were necessarily those of pure, austere, and high-souled men. 
They were the qualities of common ordinary men. They were 
even the qualities of morally bad and dissolute men. For War 
revealed the depths as well as the heights, the follies not less than 
the triumphant sanity of mankind. In the neighbourhood of the 
battlefield the preacher had no place; the parson as such became 
& mere commentator, a dwarf. For every hour was shown the 
divinity of human nature as well as the surpassing futility of 
each little life; and the moral grandeur of Armageddon arose, 
not from the triumph of right over wrong or of the forces 
of light over those of darkness, but from the triumph of the 
common human stuff over that which was more than humanity 
had. been calculated to bear. 

In that lay the one divine thing. In that lay the solitary 
hope and pledge and proof of an existing pitiful God ; of a world 
higher and better than this world ; of the conquest of the material 
by the spiritual and of the merely human by the Eternal. When 
everywhere the shadows gathered thick and fast and the star of 
civilisation itself seemed about to set, that tiny divine spark in 
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men shone; far above the obscurity, miasma, and turgid emotion 
of the time, it burned bright and never wavered out. 

For only by such an interpretation and not by common 
standards of manliness or patriotism can be explained the super. 
humanity of ordinary men. They little stood to gain. And the 
mind was filled with wonder not merely or so much by individual 
acts conspicuously performed and inspired with the genius of & 
prodigious presence of mind as by united courage, patient 
endurance, and faithful friendship. There were occasions, as 
is well known—and notably in the earlier battles of the War— 
when owing to Staff or Artillery errors attacks had to be 
delivered in face of quite certain death. In such circumstances 
the human mechanism might well have refused to perform its 
task. It were against Nature. On those occasions there was 
fear, terrible fear—but no hesitation. . . . In every company of 
men were found certain toiling individuals whose fate it was to 
go through battle after battle unscathed, knowing that in the 
nature of things a bullet or shell some time awaited them, who 
plodded on year after year through summer heat and winter cold 
and all the burden of uncertainty until the inevitable claimed them 
at last... . / And finally were those for°whom their friendships 
were a touchword, who, fearful themselves, found a strange and 
inexplicable courage in the mysterious realm of human attach- 
ment. 

Inexplicable! The spirit that sustained them was too stead- 
fast for lust of conflict, too impelling for mere discipline, too 
self-less for patriotism, too strong and high for desire of glory. 
It was the divine spark—the remote, mysterious, mighty, super- 
human thing. 


VI 


For the rest, they remained—common ordinary men. 

They were the men of the factories and the forges, of ‘the 
coal-mines, the cotton-mills, the ship-yards, the quiet English 
fields. The drab unremarkable English stuff, the husky common- 
place people whom one passes daily on the street unnoticing and 
unknowing. 

And they were of the Public-School class, the University class, 
the so-called educated class, the leisured class, inspired by their 
own peculiar tradition as we have seen. That tradition they 
clung to. As the War went on, and through force of circumstances 
the rank-and-file and the middle-class became more closely mingled 
with the old officer class, that tradition survived through regi- 
mental standard and custom. It may have weakened but it was 
never lost ; and in the vast new armies that sprang up it became 
embodied as a definite example. This was to be seen in the Army 
Schools which were modelled socially—and theirs was not alone 
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a technical mission—upon the old standards of the narrow pro- 
fessional service. 

It could not be otherwise. Again and again the private soldier 
had expressed his preference for being led by a ‘gentleman’ in 
the field; and when so led and ably, had never been known to 
fail. This arose partly from the fact that the relationship between 
officer and private was not that between non-commissioned officer 
and private. In the latter case it was dictatorial, aloof, masterful ; 
in the former, entirely friendly, human, confidential even, based 
upon the camaraderie of common-sense. There was no condemna- 
tory attitude on the part of the officer; he merely administered 
discipline as was his duty to do. It was his pleasure to be able 
to reason with a man rather than to rebuke him; to treat him as 
a comrade and a friend rather than an inferior in so far as the 
spirit of discipline would allow ; always to be human. And there 
was perhaps no greater type of failure in the volunteer or conscript 
army than the officer promoted from the non-commissioned ranks 
who lacked appreciation of the subtlety and yet immensity of 
that distinction. 

With all its peculiarities and anomalies and shallow prejudice, 
the point of view of the officer-class remained a human one. Men 
judged their fellows as men, holding that it was the first duty 
of a man to be a man, to be a good friend, to do his job as best 
his abilities allowed. Also he must have a sense of humour and 
preserve his sense of proportion. A detached and leisurely attitude 
_ to the duties of the Army prevailed. An attitude even of ridicule 

and light-heartedness in the junior ranks. It would never do to 
take your soldiering too seriously ; never do to forget how funny 
it really was. -Real keenness had (somehow) to be camouflaged, 
it must not be obtrusive ; then it earned respect. Efficiency must 
simply happen—without words and without noise. For the flam- 
boyantly zealous young officer, there was never much use ; the kind 
of efficiency that smacked of earnestness asked for ridicule. 
Fussiness was a thing to be dreaded ; and those two types made 
for fussiness. . . . It was the proper, the sane point of view. 

Soldiering came natural to the young men of England. They 
evolved of themselves this odd, detached code of indifference, 
this easy-going, careless, and almost contemptuous attitude 
to their work. They notably combined with it a remarkable 
efficiency. That code of contradictions and fictions derived. 
from the old Army extended to the social sphere. The citizen 
in khaki became tolerant, gay, and communal. He got 
drunk, not shamefacedly and apologetically as in civil life, but 
openly, gloriously, and in all good fellowship. It was as if he 
Were suddenly set free: told to go and play. A capital thing, 
this getting drunk—at the proper moment, of course, in the 
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proper place ; it did you good, took you out of yourself, made you bs 
merry in a difficult time, and added to the entertainment of the ~ 
community generally. Getting drunk (tactfully) never did — 
anybody any harm. 

There was a friendly feeling about swearing. You swore for 
the sport of the thing, because it relieved the feelings, because 
it was the custom. There is a peculiar smack and ring about 
English swear-words. Gambling went without saying. Con- _ 
tinence was not appreciated; it was unnatural in a man. The 
subject of women was inexhaustible, inexhaustibly amusing and 
full of possibilities. Respect your friend’s wife but not a 
stranger’s. Immorality had always been the custom ; it was the 
natural pastime of a sturdy manhood. 

You judged a man by his force of camaraderie, by his capacity 
for friendship. Normality was the touchstone of popularity. 
The strong virile point of view counted ; well—the loud voice did 
too. The English have always been susceptible to the loud voice. 
Intellect was not conspicuous in any given society; originality 
dare not raise its head. These retired thwarted into the back- 
ground ; were still-born; perished half-starved. Religion played 
a shy part in that loud communal life. There may have been a 
conventional belief in Something; good manners demanded 
respect—for Something. Religion was too inhuman, too remote, 
too abstruse, too—inconvenient. It lacked a sense of humour. 
God was another matter. 

Withal there was never anything didactic, bigoted, con- 
demnatory, or on the whole intolerant. A man who by his nature 
was radically abnormal or not easily understood might be labelled 
mad ; but you extended to him the charitableness properly bestowed 
upon lunacy. Sham and pretentiousness and crookedness and 
sleight of hand and insincerity alone were condemned. The still 
small voice of prudishness had no place there. Morality, in the 
artificial sense, went by the board. Its place was taken by a set 
of conventions founded upon the elementary instincts of human 
nature and in their crudity not out of harmony with the conditions 
of the time. Virile manhood was the criterion and the centrifugal 
force ; courage and an extraordinary loyalty in friendship took the 
place of the cardinal Christian virtues. 

This is not the place to analyse the Army system or to offer 
judgment, moral or otherwise, upon its tone, upon its relation to 
the individual. Individuals were unfortunate. The sensitive, the 
impressionable, the imaginative went down in the common 
struggle often enough by reason of the defects of their qualities. 
These others—the great majority—were common and ordinary 
men. Their commonalty was the most palpable thing about them. 
They could be divided into classes, and the classes spoke as one 
man with one voice. Given a class, it was possible accurately to 
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forecast the attitude of that class to any given subject or topic. 
Women, sport, champagne, comedians, battles, boots, ‘ shop’ :— 
they were the legitimate topics of normal healthy young men. 
‘Ragging ’—it was a lively and amusing pastime. 

If they were unanimous in their interests and attitude to life, 
they were none the less competent and even brilliant in that 
unexpected sphere to which it had pleased Fate to call them. 
Amateurs though the great majority were, they shone as soldiers, 
and even, it is safe to say, sometimes outshone professional soldiers. 
There lurked among them great men—boys already great in 
bravery, in judgment, in capacity. There were seen company 
commanders of 19 and 20 whose mature perception in things 
military qualified them for the leadership of hundreds. It is now 
known that the Army is not a highly technical profession and that 
the art of war consists mainly in a universal application of the 
faculty of common-sense. This truth proved itself upon the battle- 
field, where, in the later stages of the war, companies of troops 
were ably led not by soldiers in the accepted sense but by young 
men and boys dressed up in khaki for the occasion. 

And if judgment had to be passed on the system of education 
and sport which produced those young men, it was to be found 
just upon those battlefields. The critics have been silenced 
for all time. War is the great and final test, and the struggle 
of a nation in defence of its liberty the end to which all education, 
all training, and all preparation of a nation’s manhood should 
ultimately tend. In defence of its ‘/berty was seen the triumph 
of the spirit of the English life. 


VII 


We stand upon the threshold of a new time. 

It is one of those moments—could imagination only grasp it— 
when the world begins a new volume of its history, when each 
nation sets out to write a fresh chapter of its story. Much that 
is old and effete and exhausted and outworn perished, as we knew 
it would perish, when Armageddon came. But not all. 

Even now we see the rising spirit of the new time. We see 
it in the ferment that stirs in every cus iry of Europe; like the 
sap in the spring trees, stirring, rising, rising ; it will not be kept 
down; it will break forth and find its expression some day if 
not now in a stronger and a higher civilisation. We have seen 
something of it in this country during the last few weeks in the 
labour unrest, the strikes, the incessant recurring demands for 
better wages and a higher standard of life, in countless minor 
complaints and friction and dissatisfaction hardly uttered. We 
shall see it to-morrow and the next day and the day after until 
we feel it—or it is satisfied. 
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Nor is it an unhealthy thing in itself nor of necessity revolu. 
tionary nor merely aggressive; but, unperverted, the rightful” 


protest of the young men of England returning again to the forge, — 


the factory, the coal-mine, the ship-yard, and the mill against 
the strangle-hold of old industrial conditions and the dead-weight 
of existence as they once knew it. It is more than that. Itisa 
yearning long suppressed and oft-recurring for a truer equity of 
human beings, a larger share in: the possibilities of human 
happiness. ; 

The class-conflict in England had as we have seen already 
begun in 1914. The European war drew all classes together in 
defence of the essential liberty ; and the young men of the Public 
Schools, the Universities, the professional Army, and the leisured 
class fought side by side and for the first time came to know the 
young men of the forge, the factory, the coal-mine, the ship-yard, 
the mill, the industrial class. They grew to like each other in the 
course of that life-and-death struggle. The wide divergence, the 
complete divorce of understanding which was so pronounced 
between the years 1910 and 1914 as to lead to a social cleavage 
whose only outcome could be rabid class-war, was healed in 4 
pact that the battlefield consecrated. 

The War, then, was the triumph of the English Public School 
system and the English ideal of sport for all the narrowness 
and aloofness of the first and all the—how shall one say?— 
lack of mentality of the last. But if the War was their 
triumph, in peace their inherited ancient defects become 
manifest again. Is the old attitude of the young men of 
England born in the Victorian tradition, educated at the Public 
Schools, adequate to the needs of the new time? The old easy 
nonchalant conception of life lived between Knightsbridge and 
Pall Mall, lived in clubs, in the hunting-field, and upon the moors, 
in the ante-room or the office; the Victorian attitude to the 
working-class and the problems of the working-class as to things 
remote, curious, but of no concern ; the traditional attitude of the 
English town or country gentleman far removed from the nasti- 
ness, the crudity, the squalor, and the ugliness of life—so 
benignant, so well-meaning, so easy-going—toward his poverty- 
stricken fellow-beings ; the attitude of the monocle and the cane, 
the ‘haw-demme’ attitude so monstrously caricatured in the old 
dramatic tradition of England—and yet with a grain of truth :— 
are these adequate to the needs of to-day or to-morrow? Are 
they even tolerable or possible; can they be reconciled with the 
common-sense of the twentieth century? Is the mental back- 
bone of these young men of the ‘leisured class,’ warped and con- 
ventionalised and undeveloped as it is, capable of unbending, of 
reorientating itself, of thinking for itself, of readjusting itself to 
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the conditions of that better civilisation which by its own blood- 
shed and suffering it has striven to form? 

Before us always is the sinister spectacle of Young Russia ; 
whilst in every corner of Europe are seen to be rising new 
$tates, inspired by young men, instinct with the new life and 
insurgent hope of Youth. And everywhere the young men of the 
world are thinking, thinking, studying, thinking, planning, watch- 
ing, preparing, on tiptoe, on the qui vive as though in the womb 
of some great new and coming thing. A strange half-veiled wave 
of idealism, inspired by the young men of almost every country 
which has passed through the melting pot of the War, sweeps 
around the world, carrying upon its shoulders a League of Nations 
at which the old bureaucracy laughed, bearing in its train—who 
shall say?—a Universal League of Youth no less aspiring and 
hardly less immense. 

In England alone (who has suffered, who too is scarred aa 
maimed) there lingers yet the semi-feudal, unplastic ‘ aristocratic’ 
idea, great and splendid in its way, full-written upon the most 
dazzling pages of English history but—of the things that pass. 

No perceptive and thinking man however idealistic or however 
optimistic wants to see the leadership of this country pass into 

the hands of a race of experimentalists; of political theorists ; 
of clever young egoists ; or of brilliant dreamers. Good enough 
for the majority is the sane, the steady, the able, and the great- 
hearted race of young Englishmen, bred though it be of a bygone 
tradition, that proved itself upon the battlefields of the last five 
years. A race it will have to be, however, enlightened through 
its bitter experience, willing and anxious to unbend, willing and 
anxious to reach down from its high estate, willing and anxious 
to think out for its own part the greater problems of its time; 
to meet half-way, to extend the hand, to mingle with its gaiety 
and love of sport a sincere consideration for the wider happiness, 
fights, and interests of the community; a race not unworthy of 
the momentous hour to which it was born. 


WILFRID EWaRtT. 
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THE GRAVE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM: 
OUTPUT AND REWARD 


THE outside observer of industrial problems, however zealous and 
interested, is handicapped by his practical ignorance and inexperi- 
ence of the mysterious facts and complexities of industry. And 
it is not for him therefore to offer cut-and-dried Utopias to prac 
tical men. But the outside observer can and should try to get 
at the principles which must govern solutions. The general 
public will be the ultimate arbiter, and the general public must 
make up its mind. The aim therefore of every citizen should be 
to determine what are the first principles on which he would 
base his solution of the problems, and leave it to practical men, 
to Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions, to Conciliation 
Boards and Industrial Councils—and even to Ministers of Labour 


-—to apply them according to the details of particular industries. 
His criterion must be the national interest, and he must not 
be afraid of formulating the obvious. 

I therefore hazard the following propositions : 


(1) The first obvious essentials are maximum output and 
maximum progress—progress in scientific invention and com- 
mercial organisation, working towards new production, and 
towards the reduced costs of all production, distribution and 
marketing. 

Of these two essentials, progress depends on what one may 
briefly describe, for the sake of simplicity, as brains—brains 
and initiative and the courageous enterprise of specially 
qualified individuals. 

Output depends both on brains and upon the effort of manual 
labour. 

Progress is affected by manual labour only so far as new 
methods and inventions cannot be rapidly and generally adopted 
except with the good-will of Trade Unions. 

(2) The essential condition of maximum output is the per- 
manent continuance of the zealous good-will of manual labour. 

The essential condition of maximum progress is the con- 
tinuous attraction to industry of highly developed brains, and 
of unstinted capital willing to run risks. 
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(8) To attract brains and capital the profit-making basis of 
industry is indispensable. To this proposition, now for the 
first time in the world’s history seriously challenged, I return 
later. 
- (4) To ensure the goodwill of manual labour the profit- 
making basis of industry must be made acceptable to manual 
labour. To-day it is repudiated by Labour, or rather by the 
leaders who are allowed by the silent masses of Labour to speak 
for-them. msl 


On the last two of these four propositions, in my opinion, the 
whole industrial position turns. If we admit—as in these days 
for some extraordinary reason people are almost afraid to admit, 
or if we assume as for the moment I am assuming—that the profit- 
making basis of industry is vital, that for general purposes there 
is no possible alternative, that neither bureaucratic nationali- 
sation nor Syndicalist control are acceptable substitutes : that this 
system alone is consistent with the fundamentals of human 
nature which no man can change (pace Mr. Sidney Webb), then 
we are left with the unavoidable conclusion that in some way this 
essential basis of industry must be made permanently acceptable 
fo manual labour. 

The chief cause of the industrial fog of the moment is to my 
mind that neither Labour nor the nation has frankly faced these 
two truths, or frankly performed this simple logical operation. 
They have not accepted the necessity of profit-making and they 
have therefore made no effort to make it acceptable to manual 
labour. The result is that at the moment it is not acceptable to 
alarge proportion of manual labour—though that proportion is 
much less considerable ‘than one might assume from the speeches 
and writings of certain Labour leaders. 

This is one of the fundamental mistakes of the present time. 
There is no reason why it should continue. 


What then is this profit-making? In the first place we must 
distinguish clearly in our minds between the healthy profit- 
making of industry in normal times and the unhealthy ‘ profiteer- 
ing’ which has been made possible by the unnatural conditions of 
the War. It is necessary to emphasise this point, at the risk 
again of labouring the obvious, because much of the false thinking 
of the moment on the subject of profit comes from a failure to 
tecognise the distinction. Profiteering is an odious abuse of the 
system of profit-making, rendered possible when the restriction 
of free competition between suppliers puts the purchasing com- 
munity at the mercy of what then becomes a monopoly. But the 
existence of some profiteers is no more an argument against the 
system in general than the fact that some men are drunkards is an 
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argument for total prohibition. We can deal with the profiteg 


without destroying industry. 


And profit after all is and has been the mainspring of ia ; 
since the earliest savage exchanged his spear for another man’s 


woad, the latter being more valuable to him at the moment, 
Through all the ages man has discovered no better incentive t 
labour and thought than this motive of profit. This motive= 
measured necessarily in terms of money so long as money is the 
medium of exchanfe—is no more than that desire for personal 
betterment, personal advancement, which moves in the heart of 
every healthy man. It is universal. It is the only motive of 
universal scope. It is as natural as the instinct of self-defence, 
and no more mean or immoral than that instinct, though like that 
instinct it may be usefully restrained, and may be restrained 
without being removed. Profit is not the goal of industry ; output 
is the goal, on a sound view. Or we may say that profit is the 
individual’s goal; output the nation’s. But profit is the great 
means to that end, the great criterion of efficiency. The doctor 
who aims at a large and successful practice; the poet who sells 
his work to the public; the dentist and the barrister and the 
journalist, all may have a pride and an interest in their work, 
but (unless they are the fortunate heirs of wealthy persons) it is 
the motive of personal advancement, measured ultimately ‘in 
money, which keeps them efficient and industrious. The small 
shopkeeper (in normal times), the manager of a works, the 
foreman of a ‘ shop’—all know that their work must be successful 
by this standard, or it will not be successful at all—it will stop 
altogether. And every man in the works, to a greater or less 
degree—and the greater the degree the healthier and happier will 
that factory be—is aware of the importance to his welfare of the 
profit and loss account of his firm. 

For this universal] stimulus to energy and economy it is proposed 
to substitute the motive of ‘ social service,’ operating on a popl- 
lation entirely employed by the State; and we are invited to 
consider the experience of the War as evidence of its effectiveness. 
There was never a more misleading comparison. During the War 
enormous numbers of our population undoubtedly devoted them- 
selves to work of a character and duration which they would not 
have accepted but for the emergency of the nation. The motive 
of ‘social service’ operated upon them. But even in the stress 
of that emergency how many thousands there were who worked 
mainly if not wholly for what they could get, for honours, oF 
advertisement, or higher wages or high salaries. And when the 
spur of danger was removed, in what proportion of the enormous 
mass of government workers could the motive of ‘social service’ 
be said to be effective? Personal motives of gain—or indolence— 
at once modified or ousted the motive of social service in the vast 
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and the State—at that time—need show no profit. 
Men at the head of affairs, well-educated and adequately paid 
Civil Servants, whose work has a certain variety, an intellectual 


quality, do that work—no doubt, in varying degrees—with a 


conscientious recognition of their duty to the community ; though 
even in the same office there are hundreds of State servants, 
jower-grade clerks, messengers and porters who would laugh at 
you if you suggested that they worked harder and better because 
they were working for the community than they would for a 
private person. They know well that the reverse is the case, and 
that indeed is the principal attraction of their employment. The 
lower you descend in the industrial scale, the truer does this | 
become. You cannot expect a man engaged all day upon some 
drab and physivally distressing task, mechanically repeated. hour 
after hour, to be stimulated to greater efforts by the knowledge 
that he is working for the community.’ If the community will 
pay him money for doing the minimum of work he will do the 
minimum, and small blame to him. No private firm can afford 
todo that, but the State (apparently) can. The State will never- 
dismiss him for waste of material or time. The State has 
mysterious and inexhaustible supplies of wealth which make 
energy and economy—those tiresome requirements of private 
business—unnecessary. For the State need make no_ profit. 
Such is the natural opinion of ‘social service’ in the mind of a 
manual labourer, and the experience of the War has only en- 
couraged his impression. For what is the record of Government 
industry? Colossal output—yes—but at what a cost! Reckless 
prodigality, criminal waste, insane contracts, hare-brained and 
grandiose ‘schemes,’ lavish expenditure on side-shows, cheese- 
paring in essentials. 

We got the shells and we won the War, and so far as the War 
is concerned we do not complain ; but war-time management is ill 
suited to peace. For industry in peace, whether it is managed 
by private persons or by the Government, must show a profit. 
It must pay its way. State industry will never pay its way : the 
end of it is bankruptcy—except where there is absolute monopoly. 
When asked to look at the industrial activities of the State during 
the War as the final argument for the nationalisation of industry, 
one is reminded of the remark of an old controversialist : ‘ It is 
like the thirteenth stroke of a crazy clock which not only is itself 
discredited but casts a shade of doubt over all previous assertions.’ 


1 For a misleading comparison between the government servant and the 
manual worker see The Payment of Wages, by G. D. H. Cole, p. 115: ‘ The 
Civil Servant is in a sense a time-worker . . . and certainly acquires by the 
fact that he is not paid by results a superior station to the piece-worker whose 
earnings are dependent on his actual output.’ 
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Such, then, is the defence of profit, estimated still by the 
criterion of national interest as a motive force to efficiency and 
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output. That motive force has to be made permanently accept. — 


able to the mind of Labour. But there is more. It must be 
made effective on the mind of Labour. The main fault of moder 
industry is that it has failed to make the universal profit-motiye 
equally operative on Capital and Labour as an incentive to output, 
The reward of the employer is generally in direct relation to hig 
industry, initiative and enterprise; the more he puts into the 
business, whether in money or brains, the more he is likely to 
receive ; therefore he puts as much as possible into it. 

With the mass of Labour this is not the case. The manual 
. worker has not always the same incentive to put his best into 
his work : there is not the same relation between his effort and 
his reward. Where he is paid by time he gets as much for doing 
a little as he does for doing much, and the man of exceptional 
capacity. industry or strength receives the same as hia legs 
vigorous, skilful or assiduous fellow. He has therefore no incen- 
tive to do his utmost. And even piece-work rates may be s0 
unfairly and short-sightedly arranged that the very purpose of 
piece-work—to secure the maximum effort in a given time, by 
the inducement of a superior reward—is defeated. 

On the large question of payment by time versus payment by 
results, generalisations are easy and attractive and exceedingly 
dangerous. The conditions of many industries make it impos 
sible for the manual worker to be remunerated directly on any 
other system than payment by time; for instance most railway 
work. In other industries, at first sight suitable, variable con 
ditions such as weather and the quality of material, make it 
difficult to establish a system of payment on these lines that shall 
be both fair and effective. Ultimately, in the case of any par 
ticular trade, it is a question which can only rightly be determined 
by reference to the particular circumstances of that trade. 


Yet, when this has been said, it may fairly be asserted that 
there are enormous numbers now being paid by time who might 
properly and easily be remunerated on some system if not of piece- 
work at least of payment by results. Nor, at the moment are 
there any signs that this situation is likely to be reversed. Quite 
otherwise. In general, the attitudes of employers and Trade 
Unions are as various as the circumstances of their trades. Some 
employers and some Unions insist upon piece-work; some 
employers and some Unions refuse to have anything to do with it. 
But, so far as any general trend of opinion can be detected, the 
attitude of Labour, at least, seems to be increasingly hostile to it: 
and this in my judgment is a disquieting tendency, which must be 
seriously considered. In part, no doubt, it is due to the impolitie 
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and unfair action of individual employers in the past in cutting 
iece-work rates at the moment when their employees by increased 
eflorts had increased their rewards. This, and other foolish abuses 
of piece-work or Premium Bonus Systems have helped to create 
an intelligible distrust of the principle of payment by results, which 
will be difficult to remove. 

The wide-spread character of this distrust and the deliberate 
eforts which are made in certain industries to keep it permanently 
alive are not generally known. In The Payment of Wages, by 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole—as able and interesting a work to the in- 
dustrial diagnostician as it is misleading and dangerous for the 
workers to whom it is addressed—the author reproduces some 
examples of the piece-work rules of a number of Trade Unions 
in the engineering, shipbuilding and smaller metal trades, 
which throw an interesting light on the matter. As he says ‘in 
the majority of cases the rules are designed to discourage piece- 
work, . . . and the impossibility of dispensing with it altogether 
isoften recognised with reluctance’ : 

Electrical Trades Union—Rule 37. 

Members are not to consider because the following penalties are 
attached to members working piece-work, the Union looks upon the system - 
with the slightest degree of favour, but, on the contrary, the Union 
considers it one of the greatest evils it has to contend with, and it therefore 
becomes the duty of every member permanently to dispense with piece-work 
Whenever an opportunity presents itself, and certainly to prevent its 

introduction into any shop or district where it does not exist. 

U.K. Sosiety of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers. Rule 46. 

1. It is not to the interests of this Society for members to look with 
favour on the piece-work system, neither is this rule to be considered as 
fostering the system in the slightest degree, but, on the contrary, the 
Society considers i+ to be a duty to check, as far as possible, the inequalities 
arising from the system whereby it becomes injurious to the members, and 
to prevent its introduction into any shop or district where it does not at 
present exist. It therefore becomes a duty for every member, as far as 
possible, to insist upon having a proper rate of wages guaranteed altogether 
apart from piece-work prices. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England and Wales. Rule 36. 

1. In the interests of the Society it is highly undesirable that our 
members should encourage any form of piece-work or bonus system: but 
Where our members, with the consent of the Council, are working piece- 
work, they must strictly observe the following conditions. . . . ; 


Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland. Rule 40. 


1. No member or members shall be allowed either directly or indirectly 
to encourage the establishment of piece-work; but where it has already 
len established, they shall, by every legitimate means, endeavour to have 
it abolished. 









































Amalgamated Society of Casemakers. Rule 54. 


L. It is essential in the interest of our members in general that piece- 
Work should be discouraged in any form whatever, but, etc. 
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Associated Iron, Steel and Brass Dressers of Scotland. Rule 64. 


No member of this Association shall have power to establish pie : 
work, directly or indirectly, but shall, so far as may be in his power, 


endeavour to get it abolished. Any member violating this clause shall hg 


expelled. 
Sheet Iron Workers’ and Light Platers’ Society. Rule 32. 


1. No member shall either directly or indirectly encourage the establigh- 
ment of piece-work, but where it has already been established they shall 
by every legitimate means endeavour to have it abolished. 


National Union of Operative Heating and Domestic Engineers. Rule 18, 

1. No member shall be allowed to enter into any contract with his 
employer or any person to carry on work by the piece, nor shall he be g 
party to cultivate the system in any shop where the same has never existed. 

Associated Blacksmiths’ and Iron Workers’ Society. Rule 24. 

1. The members of the Society shall not encourage the working of 
over-time or piece-work ; but where piece-work is established, and it is not 
possible to do away with it, a list of prices, etc., etc. 

The above, it should be said, are selected extracts, and i 
many Unions in kindred industries the hostility is not so marked, 
though in every case, and rightly, stringent regulations are laid 
down to prevent abuses. But these examples serve to illustrate 


the prevailing attitude in a number of industries in which both ~ 


time-work and piece-work are possible and in fact exist side by 
side. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s account of the workers’ objections to 
payment by results is as follows? : 

In the first place, he fears speeding-up beyond what he regards as a 
fair day’s work. Secondly, he fears that speeding-up will be used for the 
purpose of reducing prices, and that, if he produces more, his employer 
will cut rates and secure the benefit in extra profits. Thirdly, he is proud 
of his craftsmanship, and fears that payment by results will have a bad 
effect on the quality of the product. Fourthly, he fears that an increased 
product per man per hour will mean less employment for himself and his 
fellows, and increased liability to unemployment with all that unemploy- 
ment entails. Fifthly, he sees that the effect of payment by results is in 
many cases to set man against man, and that, whereas time-work and the 
standard rate conduce to solidarity, payment by results makes workmen 
jealous and suspicious one of another. 


Of these five objections the first three undoubtedly deserve 
serious consideration. It is very true that no system is sound 
which admits of ‘speeding-up’ to the injury of the workman's 
health and efficiency ; that unjust rate-cutting must somehow be 
effectively prevented ; and that in many industries no increase of 
output will compensate for a fall in the traditional quality of 
British workmanship. As to this last, it should surely be pos 
sible by efficient foremanship and supervision to include the 
quality factor in the estimate of the ‘results’ produced, i.e. @ 
give ‘marks’ for craftsmanship over and above the quantitative 


2 Op. cit. page 16. 
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basis of the worker’s reward. It may sometimes be difficult, but 














































64. 
h piece gurely not impossible in some such way to combine good workman. 
power, ship with high output. 
shall be The last two objections are in my view fallacious and negligible. 
‘The real cure for unemployment is more and not less national 
production; and no system which increases the total pro- 
tabligh- duction of wealth can really injure the mass of the producers. 
y shall As for the objection that it makes men ‘jealous and suspicious’ 
of each other, this is based on the fundamental] and unnatural 
ile 18, doctrine of Mr. Cole’s school—that no man ought to earn more 
ith his than another. 
© bes For, with a large official body of Labour, the hostility to pay- 
= ment by results is no matter of practical expediency ; it is a matter 
| of philosophy. And just as every citizen should endeavour to get 
ing of at the basic principles of what he believes to be right, it is im- 
= portant to get at the ultimate, the philosophical foundations of 
} those opinions which he believes to be wrong. For so long as 
ad in the guiding principles of Capital and Labour are antagonistic or 
tked, even widely divergent, it will be useless to expect any permanent 
> laid agreement on the practical issues. 
strate The foundations of the argument in favour of payment by 
both results are two : (1) that personal effort in the mass of the human 
le by race is determined mainly by personal reward ; (2) that since all 
Men are not equal in capacity, intelligence or industry, it is 
8 to neither just nor expedient that all should receive the same reward. 
_The argument against the first of these propositions has already 
as a been considered ; it is well known. But it is not generally realised 
dis: that the second proposition is challenged with equal intensity by 
= the intelligentsia of Labour. I have already quoted The Payment 
“bad of Wages by Mr. G. D. H. Cole.’ He is one of the clearest and 
-ased ablest exponents of philosophic Labour. He was joint-author 
1 his with Mr. Arthur Henderson of the Report made last March by 
ploy- the Workers’ side of the Provisional Joint Committee of the 
ye Industrial Conference ; and he is in fact an influential leader of 
=a Labour. I will therefore take the following further pasgages 
from this book (the italics are mine) : 
Tve It is often suggested that payment by results possesses some superior 
und equity over time-work, in that it does secure that a worker who produces 
n’s more will get more money. This, in the mind of the present writer, ~is 
he pure capitalist morality. Why should a man who produces more be paid 
more? .. . Surely what we are out for is not that each man should secure 
) of in full the fruit of his own labour, but that the fruits of the common labour 
of of all should be equitably shared among all.* 
08- Bernard Shaw’s argument for equality of income seems to the present 
he Writer to be convincing when it is understood. It is often misunderstood 
to and misdescribed as a plea for equality of ‘remuneration,’ whereas Bernard 
aa Shaw’s whole point is that the idea of remuneration is in itself wrong, 
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that people ought not to be remunerated for the work which they do, but ~ 
ought to be assured of an income by virtue of their citizenship or by virtug 


of the fact that they are human beings. Equality of income (not remunerg. 
tion) is not indeed an ideal; but it is the nearest working approximation 


to an ideal sharing of the wealth of the community. Time-work has at least 
this advantage over payment by results—that it does normally secuie 
equality of remuneration to all the workers who are doing the same kind of 
job. 

Let us consider these passages in detail. 

‘Every man for the same kind of work should receive the 
same reward (without relation to quality or quantity); and no 
man because he produces more should be paid more ’—that is 
the real principle underlying the hostility to payment by results; 
and the answer to it is simple. 

First—and regarded from the nation’s point of view—it is 
the worst possible foundation for maximum output—because, to 
reiterate the obvious, all men are not able or willing to work as 
hard as others, and if men of more than average capacity, 
industry or strength receive no more, however much they do, than 
their less capable fellows, there is a direct wastage of output, by 
hand or brain, since, naturally, they do not do as much as they 
can 


Further, such a principle is grossly out of harmony with the 


English character. A healthy English workman, properly treated 
and left to himself, is naturally inclined to do the best he can; 
he has a sturdy scorn for the incompetent and the idle and objects 
to seeing them receive for indifferent work the samme reward as 
himself. 

In a word, the principle blindly ignores the fundamentals of 
human nature ; it cuts right across the known facts of human life 
and character. It is unreal. And when it is presented in its 
complete and logical form, as one aspect of a universal ‘ equality 
of income ’—its unreality reveals itself. 

People ought not to be remunerated for the work which they do, but 


ought to be assured of an income by virtue of their citizenship or by virtue 
of the fact that they are human beings. 


In this sentence, if I may say so with all respect to Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Shaw lies another fallacy—a confusion, common enough 
in these days, between the minimum wage and the ‘standard’ 
wage. The argument in favour of payment by results is no 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, and the sacrifice of the less 
fit. It assumes the maintenance of a minimum or living wage 
for every workman, ‘by virtue’ (if you like) ‘of the fact that he 
is a human being.’ But it goes further and says that every work- 
man should be able to earn a much higher wage by extra effort 
or efficiency; and the difference between what he receives ‘ by 
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OUTPUT AND REWARD 






virtue of his citizenship’ and what he can receive by virtue of his 
effort or efficiency, should, in the interests of output and progress, 
be as wide as possible. The essential principle of minimum wage 
provisions, whether legislative or contractual, is that no human 
being doing an honest stint of work, even though of less than 
average efficiency, should earn less than a living wage for himself 
and his family. It is a safeguard against penury. 

But this is an utterly different thing from a standard rate of 
wages. The standard rate of a district should be such as will 
enable a normal man to earn substantially more than the mini- 
mum. To put the minimum at or near the same level as the 
standard—or in other words to make your minimum a maximum 
—is to convert your safeguard against penury into an invitation 
to idleness. This is the mistake which, in my opinion, has been 
made by the Agricultural Wages Board. Instead of fixing 
minimum or ‘living’ wages, leaving it open to the farmer to pay 
more for special industry or efficiency, they have fixed standard 
wages. The farmer has to pay the same wage to every kind of 
good, bad or indifferent labourer, and is thereby seriously 
embarrassed in the conduct of his business. 

Yet it is on this system of a standard time-wage that it is 


seriously proposed that the whole body of wealth-producing 


citizens, by hand or brain, should do their work and conduct their 
lives, a system under which all should receive an equal income, 
however much or little they do—the object being ‘ an ideal sharing 
of the wealth of the community.’ 

With such fantastic proposals for the future ordering of the 
lives of the community we need not concern ourselves ; but in so 
far as the principles on which they rest are being used at the 
moment as the foundations of policy in industrial matters, it is 
vital that they should be recognised and met. For they strike at 
the root of the present situation—the paramount duty to produce 
wealth—and their ultimate fallacy is the false assumption that 
when you have removed the machinery by which wealth is pro- 
duced, there will be the same amount of wealth. to be ‘ equitably 
divided.’ It cannot too often be repeated that the total earnings 
of all those who are engaged in production, whether by hand or 
brain, must be conditioned by the capacity of their industry to 
make a profit, whether that industry is owned by the State or by 
private citizens. And if you begin by the exclusion of personal 
incentive, you aré taking the first step towards making that 
condition impossible of attainment. 

In principle, therefore, with the cautions already recorded, 
payment by results is the desirable system if the profit-making 
basis of industry is to be made acceptable to and personally 
Operative on the manual labourer, and if maximum output is to be 
secured. 
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The question then arises—on what ‘results’ should th 
‘reward’ be based? They may in the first place be pm 
results. The worker may receive an increased reward on thé 
measure of his firm’s profits—i.e. is profit-sharing the solution of 
our difficulties? But profit-sharing as a general solution of the 


difficulty is open to certain grave objections : though I do nof in 
this article pause to consider whether they are insuperable — 


or not. For profit-sharing makes the labourer’s additional reward 


dependent in part upon the success or failure of the commercial © 
management—the department of brains. Not only does this — 


involve an element of unfairness, but it fails to give us the desired 
direct relation between the individual’s effort and the individual's 
reward ; it does not therefore provide sufficient stimulus either 
to the average or to the exceptionally capable man to use hig 
utmost efforts and capacity; and will not necessarily have the 
desired effect on output. 

Payment by results should rather be payment by output— 
results, the reward being directly related to the effort, and vary- 
ing according to the zeal, perseverance, and capacity of every 
individual workman. In some industries individual payment by 
results is impossible, but even so there may be room for 
application of the principle on a collective basis. Mr. Coles 
view is that ‘whenever possible, payment by results should 
only be accepted on the widest possible collective basis’— 
in the interests of what he calls ‘the solidarity ’ of the workers 
and the maintenance of their collective bargaining power. 
His preference for payment by collective rather than individual 
results is of course in accord with his general opposition to any 
system which allows one man to earn more than another. But 
anyone who has studied the very deliberate operations of builders 
or painters in his own house must have felt that some system of 
collective payment by results might well have accelerated their 
work without any sacrifice of craftsmanship or status or 
‘solidarity.’ But these questions are for the practical men. 
And, I am content to affirm that whatever system is adopted— 
according to the various needs of particular industries—should 
give scope for the fullest exertion by every man, consistent with 
health, of his powers and abilities. 

To such a system of payment by results I concede that the 
policy of a living or minimum wage established by law is an 
essential concomitant. But conversely I should like to see Parlia- 
ment lay down the principle as a condition of minimum wage 
legislation that, wherever practicable, remuneration should be 
by reference to results, leaving to industrial councils the task 
of determining its application in different industries. Such legis- 
lation would probably have to take the form of making the: 


statutory right to the minimum rate conditional upon acceptance 
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the workers of a system of remuneration making payment 
above the minimum dependent on results. If only fair and 
" equitable systems on the above lines could be generally established 
by all parties we should have taken a long step both to maximum 

‘output and to industrial peace. But Parliament would have to 
' make it plain that the principle must have fair play ; it must not 
be abused. Either by statutory provision or by Whitley 
machinery of agreement between employers and Labour, two 
dangers must be as far as possible excluded : 


(a) any inequitable dealing by employers in relation to any 
system of payment by results, e.g. unjust cutting of 
rates, etc. 

(b) any deliberate restriction of output by those responsible for 
the conduct of Labour. 


To bring these two provisions into the sphere of legislation is, 
no doubt, an heroic measure. But heroic measures are needed 
today. And the experience of the War has demonstrated that 
legislation if carefully framed is often practicable and beneficial 
in industrial matters where an older generation of legislators 
would have feared to trespass upon the sacred domain of freedom 
of contract. 

I do not suggest that payment by results can of itself intro- 
duce us to the industrial millennium. Payment by results will 
not solve the housing problem; it does not touch the proper 
aspirations of the manual labourer for a larger life, for a ‘ share 
in the control’ of his industry. And it cannot of itself produce 
absolute harmony throughout industry, because it is limited 
necessarily to those industrial processes and employments where 
the results are capable of quantitative measurement. When it is 
inapplicable some other factor of common interest must be found 
—e.g. some form of profit-sharing or bonus remuneration or part 
femuneration in shares in the concern, a difficult side of the 
subject with which I do not attempt to deal in this article. 

But if payment by results has a limited scope as a practical 
solution of industrial difficulties, the basic principles which must 
govern any discussion of industrial harmony are of the first import- 
ance ; and the principle of establishing a community of interest 
between employer and employed by giving to the work of each 
the identical attraction of a reward dependent upon output is a 
basic principle, because the attraction is one which appeals to the 
first springs of human nature. 

Those who on principle object to payment by results are 
challenging on principle the whole theory of life on which the 
population of this planet has gone about its work since the days 


of the first man. 
LESLIE Scort. 
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SHALL WE KEEP OUR COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY? 


One of the most important tasks before us is the restoration of our 
overseas trade. . . . The new era which is opening brings its own tasks, 
and the same qualities which have carried us to Victory will be needed 
in full measure for the work of reconstruction. . . . Our country urgently 
demands . . . strenuous and unremitting industry in order to ensure the 
greatest possible production of necessary commodities. . . . Without these 
we cannot hope to maintain the high position in the industrial and 
commercial world which we held before the War. 

Kine Georce tue Firru, Guildhall, July 29, 1919. 

This is a country that must necessarily depend on International trade. 
Our adverse balance (on the year’s trading) will be nearly a thousand 
millions. The Premiers and Ministers of the self-governing Dominions... 
attached the greatest importance to fostering Imperial trade by improving 
the means of communication between the Dominions, India, and the Mother 
Country. : 
The Prime Minister’s Call to the Nation, August 18, 1919. 

If we are to face our difficulties and emerge triumphantly from the 
troubles of peace as we issued from the greater difficulties of the War we 
must work more productively at any rate than we have ever done before 
. . . It was not enough for production to be equal to the pre-War 
production. They must increase it. ... The first country that solved 
the problem would rise to heights of success and honour which would 
surpass the highest previous record ever attained. 

The Prime Minister at Sheffield, October 16, 1919. 


His MaJEsty’s sagacious words reproduced above will have been 
read with deep interest throughout the Empire. Together with 
the extracts from the Premier’s addresses, a practical key- 
note is provided for men of courage and initiative in the 
manifold fields of commerce and industry. The great develop 
ment of transport by motor vehicles, and other emergency 
resources during the railway strike, showed what can be done to 
hasten and cheapen communication by road. These and every 
means of spreading information must be utilised to the fullest 
extent. The more road-transport we avail ourselves of every- 
where, especially where there are no railways, the closer will be 
contact between buyer and seller, and the more constant will be the 
spread of knowledge regarding our commerce and industry. In 
all things we should ‘ Let knowledge grow from more to more.’ 
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Whether correspondence be conveyed by road, rail, sea; or sir; 
whetber information be communicated by telegraph or wireless 
or telephone, we should lead the world in cheapness, speed and 
efficiency. All these means are invaluable in securing close 
touch in every-day affairs, conveyifilg immediate knowledge of 
each other’s needs, annihilating space and linking up communi- 
ties almost hand-in-hand. We should, however, make sure that 
we are first in the field for cheapness and expedition, so that the 
British Empire may be easily first in commercial expansion, and 
thus promote ‘the greatest possible production of necessary 
commodities’ for our overseas trade, as well as for our home 
requirements. 

If there is any foundation for the oft-expressed opinion that our 
post-war commercial supremacy is in jeopardy, not a day should 
be lost in devising the best means to put our national house in 
order. 

However conflicting may be the views held by statesmen in 
every country on after-war problems, there appears to be complete 
wanimity that their future prosperity almost solely depends on 
an ever-increasing export of their own productions, highly 
finished for the most part, in exchange for the commodities and 
preferably the raw materials of other countries. At least two 
world-competitors—America and Japan—have long since been 
alive to this aspect, and are said to have already made prodigious 
preparations to secure the business of the world. As time goes 
on, science must become more and more the handmaid of industry, 
and innumerable methods of increasing production and manu- 
factures and expanding our export trade will become manifest. 
But in my judgment, whatever it may be worth, the first and 
foremost essential, the bedrock base of every scheme of recon- 
- struction that will increase our national prosperity, is the imme- 
diate provision of cheap as well as expeditious communication 
- by letters and telegrams, so that we are always in the closest 
touch with every part of the globe. 

I have linked up postal and telegraphic communication as the 
primary need of commercial and industrial enterprise, because 
they are complementary in the development of every branch of 
business. If therefore we are to hold our own, and stil] more if 
We are to assure our supremacy, there must be an unmistakable 
expansion of these services throughout the whole of our vast 
Commonwealth, such as will bring home to all its parts the 
importance of their being also in immediate commercial contact 
with all contiguous countries, foreign or otherwise. 

Cablegrams, or telegrams, and commercial correspondence both 
play their individual part in business affairs. The one announces 
the bare fact or makes inquiry, the other follows with alternative 
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Assuming the co-relation in quality and price of our 


factures, if we can only reach every part of the world by telegrams, x4 
letters, and newspapers in much quicker time and at a rate much © 


lower than other competing nations, we shall assuredly obtain a 
proportionately larger and ever-increasing share of the world’s 
trade. We are masters in our own household, and if unable to 
come to terms quickly for cheaper postage and telegrams to and - 
from the areas embraced by the Postal Union, we should at least 
no longer delay the earliest possible establishment of cheap and 
efficient communication between the British Empire and all other 
parts of the world. To these, as well as to all other countries, 
it is ‘up to us’ to make known that we are willing to establish 4 
penny post with them, or alternatively a three-halfpenny post, if 
they too will conform ; but in any event whatever others may do, 
we should not be deterred from instituting cheaper postage from 
the United Kingdom. It will pay handsomely to think imperially 
and at once inaugurate from our seat of Imperial Government 
vastly enhanced and cheapened communication throughout the 
world, no matter what the initial cost may be. Nothing would 
more conduce to our commercial supremacy than would our revert 
ing to the magic boon of a penny post all over the Empire and 
-America ; yet it is far more important to establish a uniform postal 
rate to every part of the globe, whether it be the pre-war penny 
or present-day three-halfpenny post. 

Although during the Franco-British Exhibition the efforts of 
Sir Henniker Heaton and myself and the hearty co-operation of 
the Press failed to obtain a penny post to France, no doubt the 
way was paved for the greater boon of a penny post to the United 
States, whose Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, so happily urged 
the prior claims of those speaking the same language, and, as com> 
pared with France, the vaster extent of territory that would benefit 
from its adoption. When, by means of cheaper communication 
at uniform cost, we are in close contact with all corners of the 
globe, England, whose mercantile marine so frequently load and 
unload in almost every port, will certainly benefit more than her 
competitors, whether other nations do or do not follow our lead ia 
adopting universal cheap postage regardless of initial cost. 

The London Chamber of Commerce, which is a powerful 
auxiliary to the Government of the day, has long realised the 
paramount need of cheapness and expedition in our postal and 
telegraphic services. In affiliation with numerous Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country it has done invaluable work i 
bringing together merchants and manufacturers at home and 
furnishing both with information and advice in regard to buyers 
and sellers abroad, while steadily developing its main object, ‘the 
promotion of the trade, commerce, shipping, and manufactures 
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_ tthe Kingdom for home, colonial, and foreign markets,’ through 
one or other of its special committees of practical men engaged 
in large transactions themselves. Its Post and Telegraph Com- 
“wnittee effected, during the War, many minor improvements, 
although many anomalies could only be remedied after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. It frequently drew attention to the gigantic 
sacrifices involved through prohibiting code-messages, and eventu- 
ally secured the removal of this embargo after the Armistice. 
Its Information and Statistical Department was in active operation 
long before the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board 
of Trade, and it has been of great practical utility to traders in 
assisting them to apply the business information published from 
time to time. Now when it is realised that new measures must 
be taken if London is to maintain its position as a centre for the 
world’s commerce, it is undeniable that the splendid achievements 
of the London Chamber and its co-operators all over the Kingdom 
would have been multiplied many times in value had a universal 
bottom rate existed for letters and telegrams. With these two 
services cheapened to the utmost the commercial community will 
have the entire world at their feet. The London Chamber is 
sdministered not by figure-heads but by practical men of affairs, 
in 8 position to further the commercial interests of the Empire, 
among whom are such well-known names as those of Mr. Stanley 
Machin, who has all along been an active member of Council, was 
4 most efficient Chairman, and is one of the best of its many 
capable Presidents, not forgetting such notable predecessors as 
Lords Avebury, Desborough, and Southwark; while Sir Charles 
Wakefield is Treasurer, Sir James Martin, Ohairman, and Mr. 
©. E. Musgrave its indefatigable Secretary. 

All impediments or restrictions that interfere with free and 
easy interchange of trade should be withdrawn. It is a sound 
instinct that boldly condemns the futility of the twopenny cheque 
when innumerable transactions are so readily facilitated by the 
timble penny—the penny cheque and the penny letter. Another 
testriction recently withdrawn that put a brake on business enter- 
prise was the inability to send code-telegrams. This interference, 
howev-r necessary in time of war, is quite indefensible in time of 
peace. Why should men who transact business that benefits the 
country as a whole, be deprived of the convenience and economy 
of wiring in code all the information they wished to convey, 
instead of being compelled either to wire messages unduly lengthy, 
or to risk a short inadequate telegram which may entail the loss of 
business? The wires at present available could, without any 
appreciable effort, probably transmit four or five times the number 
of messages now conveyed day by day. The custom now happily 
testored will encourage rather than discourage the transmission 
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of telegrams, cablegrams, and code-messages, inland as well 
as overseas, and with vastly cheaper rates these would 
multiplied. The commercial enterprise manifested by wirele 


telegraphy, notwithstanding its highly specialised character, 
shows what.might be done in this direction by bold and fap 
reaching measures. Indeed, the wonderful achievements of wire 
less communication seem to invest it with such possibilities that 
even Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. Marconi are said to be astounded at" 


the developments in their own lifetime. 
The aerial post, among other emergency resources for coping 


with dislocation of national services during the railway strike, 


showed unexampled usefulness in carrying mails and newspapers, 
In spite of its swiftness, however, the cost of conveyance of 
ordinary commercial correspondence by this means must for the 
present prevent it being more than, albeit so valuable as, am 
occasional adjunct to fast mail trains and mail boats. Futur 
developments regarding transit by air, as yet only in its infaney, 
may revolutionise the transport of mails and goods, as well as 
modify passenger traffic, but it is meanwhile an omen for good 
that it has so well proved its value in a great and sudden exigency. 

Among other valuable auxiliaries of trade are such subject 
matters as decimal coinage and industrial exhibitions. Our com 
mercial agents and representatives, no matter how enterprising, 
are seriously handicapped in every part of the world through our 
not adopting the decimal system of coinage, which thus gives every 
competing nation a preponderating advantage. It is therefore to 
be hoped that the committee considering this subject will report 
speedily, not only in favour of the decimal system, which is almost 
certain, but will come to a unanimous decision as to the unit of 
coinage, be it the pound or the penny or some other token simple 
enough to be comprehended by the million who cling to custom 
with perverse pertinacity. 

Exhibitions of products and manufactures are foster-parents 
of commercial development, and under the altered conditions of 
world-rivalry they must become more and more the concern of 
Governments. Nothing is so provocative of goodwill among 
nations, nor more calculated to promote the advanceme it of trade 
and industry, than a well-organised exhibition of arts and crafts 
and manufactures. It is an open secret that the perfect harmony 
and co-operation of French and British in the European War were 
largely attributable to the commercial partnership and camaraderie 
created by the Franco-British Exhibition held in London. Indeed, 
Mr. Balfour, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, writing to me 
in March 1917, expressed his conviction that ‘our present cordial 
and intimate relations with our French Allies, which are such @ 
paramount factor in the prosecution of the War, are in a large 
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‘§ There is no doubt that the Japan-British Exhibition of the follow- 
‘ing year engendered the goodwill which impelled the Japanese 
from the friendliest of motives to become our Allies in the 
world-war. 

Had it been followed by a Russo-British Exhibition in London 
and Petrograd, so ardently desired by the last Russian Ambassador, 
Count de Benckendorff, and confided to his friend Mr. Lowther, 
our present universally esteemed Speaker of the House of 
Commons, it is permissible to think that Russia would have been 
in far better heart to fulfil her réle to the end ; while many hold to 
the belief that there would have been no war at all if likewise a 
few years anterior to the War there had been British and German 
Exhibitions respectively in Berlin and London. Each industrial 
exhibition contains within itself the kernel of what might well 
develop into a community of nations, so organised that the welfare 
af each would promote the well-being of all, political ambition 
‘eventually giving place to friendly rivalry in producing and manu- 
facturing the commodities for which each of the nations is best 
adapted. 

The Peace Treaty procures large additions to the British 
Empire in territory and population, and probably still larger areas 
in South Africa, besides numerous islands overseas, ail of 
Which we shall be called upon to administer as the property of the 
Crown, or under mandatory powers. How important then it will 
be for the Governments of these new territorial acquisitions that 
we should forthwith establish cheap and expeditious telegraph and 
postal services, enabling us the better to know each other, and 
connecting not only us and them, but all adjoining territory of our 
Empire which would thus be consolidated, while illustrating the 
practical beneficence of British rule! The next year or two will 
decide whether we remain the commercial centre of the world, 
or allow it to pass to others now making the running, who could 
easily be outdistanced if only we employed the resources at our 
command. 

Take a concrete case: Brazil, which has been such a useful 
Ally in the War, has recently attained more importance since our 
welcome to its President and the respective tributes first by the 
Lord Mayor and then by King George. With admirable pre- 
science His Majesty dwelt upon the mutual co-operation and good 
understanding which had been so much to the advantage of both 
nations. What step could so facilitate our knowledge of each 
‘other’s resources and promote our trading with that vast continent 
as would a system of cheap and quick correspondence and cable- 
grams, much of which would no doubt be negotiations 
for the purchase of its rich mineral wealth, or the sale of our 
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manifold productions which are so essential to its future develop — 
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ment? It would be difficult, nay impossible, to over-estimate the 
strides in commerce that would be effected did we at once institute 


postal communication between all parts of the British Empire 
and the Brazils at a penny a letter, and cablegrams at a propor 
tionately low rate per word. Brazil, indeed, is a timely illustra 
tion in favour of cheaper communication as the forerunner-of 


commercial enterprise, and more exhibitions as a means of ensur 


ing closer contact and therefore better understanding of ong 


another’s needs. When we speak of India we are accustomed to 


think of an Empire of boundless resources and illimitable extent, 
yet Brazil, which is nearly twice the area of India and nearly 
28 times the area of the United Kingdom, has resources probably 
far richer in undeveloped wealth than any other country in the 
world. It is not surprising that the recent commercial congress 
at Washington decided to capture for the United States the trade 
formerly done between Germany and Brazil, and boldly to compete 
for our share of the trade that, as King George observed, had been 
‘so much to the mutual advantage of both nations ’—Brazil and 
ourselves. Here surely is an object-lesson in the compelling need 
of putting our house in order and adopting every means to promote 
trade development. Other countries, great and small—quite 
little nations, too—are leaving nothing undone in this direction. 
Nothing would be so helpful in maintaining what we have won 
by our arms, and in contributing to an enduring peace, as would 
our adopting the cheapest and most expeditious communication 
with every part of the world. Besides increasing our trade 
throughout all those areas we should automatically cement the 
friendship of each allied and neutral nation ; and, what is probably 
of greater importance, the unity of interest thus created by mutual 
good understanding would, as time goes on, more and more safe- 
guard the Peace Treaty from becoming a mere scrap of paper. 
With the signing of peace and the inauguration of the 
League of Nations, let us extend to each nation the 
advantages now enjoyed between ourselves and America as 
well as our farthest outposts of Empire, between whom 
and us there is mutual partnership in postal and telegraphic 
communication at a low uniform rate, regardless of distance. 
The extension of this principle would be equally and mutually 
profitable. For it now enables correspondence to be delivered, 
for the same postage, whether in a street adjoining any of our 
Post Offices, or many thousand miles away to British Possessions 
and to America, where delivery anywhere between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific may entail another two thousand miles’ transit 
without adding to the cost of the present three-halfpenny rate, 
which in pre-war days was covered by a penny. The overseas 
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minimum for the antipodean regions to which I have referred is, 
‘guriously enough, nearly doubled by the impost of twopence- 
falfpenny for correspondence with friendly neighbours, like 
France and Belgium. Although more or less visible from our own 


coast, and Allies to boot, they derive no advantage over far-distant — 


China and Japan to which the rate is the same. One little corner 
of China, however, Wei-hai-wei, with a population of less than 
900,000, and an area of less than 300 square miles, comes under 
the three-halfpenny rate, and in pre-war days had the benefit of 
the penny rate. 

The adoption of a low uniform world-wide rate would arouse 
the liveliest interest in every part of the globe, while it could not 
fail to confer benefits beyond all present comprehension. Any 
preliminary loss might well be regarded as of the nature of a 
temporary loan that would be easily repaid by the ultimate yield 
to the revenue which, judging from all past experience, would 
provide year by year an ever-increasing volume of trade through 
an ever-increasing correspondence. 

Although I am not disposed to dispute the view that the cost 
of postage whether pre-war or post-war is negligible in business, it 
cannot be denied the magic of penny post is an incentive to the 
interchange of more frequent letters. Indeed one might go so far 
as to say that social as distinct from commercial correspondence, 
the written messages of friend to friend, even love-letters, would 
be infinitely multiplied by means of the cheaper rate; and that 
these no Jess than frequent business communications tend to draw 
communities of individuals closer together in affairs of commerce 
and industry, as well as in amity. 

In view of readjustments of territories consequent on our 
victorious Peace, it is more than ever essential to institute the 
most expeditious and the cheapest possible communication by 
post and telegraph, not only everywhere within our Empire, but 
embracing a world-wide compass—an expansion such as will 
benefit all parts of our vast commonwealth, enabling them to 
profit by cheap and up-to-date facilities for rapid intercourse not 
only with ourselves, but with countries that are contiguous; and 
in common with ourselves to derive the utmost advantage from 
closer and quicker contact witi all parts of the world. 

To sum up: It will be deduced from the foregoing that, in my 
view, the greatest boon that could possibly be conferred upon this 
country now that peace has at length been signed would be a 
Universal Penny Post, not only-as before the War to the whole 
of the British Empire and America, but also with the rest of the 
world, or at least with our Allies and neutral countries. Failing 
this, that the three-halfpenny post now existing for the whole of 
the British Empire and the United States of America should 
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forthwith be made universal, and certainly to both allied ane | 


Kd 


neutral countries. is 


It seems to me that without any delay we should inquire what f 
foreign countries, be they Allies or neutrals, would now desire that — 
- the postage between them and ourselves should correspond to our 
Tmperial postage, whether it be a penny or three-halfpence. 
Although in my view it would be shortsighted policy to lower 
the postage in piecemeal fashion to foreign countries, which our 
Government, I know, intended to deal with one by one after the 
first exception was made with America, and it should be almost im- 
possible after our comradeship with France during the war fo 
perpetuate the higher rate to foreign countries, such as now exists 
between America and France, which must be greatly to the dis 


advantage of the latter; still while placing France on a par with ~ 
America and the British Empire by an equality in postage, itis — 


no less desirable that our other Allies should also enjoy the same 
advantage of cheap postage, which would be still more beneficial 
for ourselves. 

A new and very powerful argument can now be adduced, 
namely, that in view of the new Treaty between England, 
America, and France, which thus establishes a triple partnership 
for world-peace, we should consolidate the covenant by forthwith 
extending to and requiring from France the same minimum rate 
of postage enjoyed between America and ourselves, and all parts 
of our Empire, as a first step to a similar undertaking with all our 
allies, and if not concurrently at least subsequently with all 
neutral nations. 

In concluding this article with the reprint,.below, of my last 
letter, which on the 15th of October was given some prominence in 
The Times under the Editor’s own happily-chosen index-heading, 
I may mention that, during my long association with Sir 
Henniker Heaton in advocating universally cheaper postage and 
telegrams, we were privileged to have the hearty co-operation of 
The Times, whose columns have been as freely open to the 
advocacy of this subject as in the days when its powerful support 
assisted to secure a penny post to the whole of the British Empire 
and also to the United States of America. 


Postace AND PROSPERITY 
A Universal Rate 


Siz,—The recent railway strike, which at its inception threatened 
to paralyse the trade and industry of the kingdom, gave an unwonted 
impetus to the various enterprises which were compelled into active life 
by the stern law of necessity. Motor transport, for example, has again 
been forced to the front after the War owing to its utility for rapidly 
conveying mails as well as goods by road; and this utility must hereafter 
be increased manifold in places where railways are few and non-existent. 
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Aérial post also, among other emergency resources, is an up-to-date method 
for the transit of mails; but, however immense its possibilities, it cannot 
at present be anything more than a valuable auxiliary. The advantage 
of speed in aircraft is at the moment outweighed by its cost as a mail- 
carrier, nor can it compete with the rapidity of telegraphic or wireless 

The series of highly informative articles on Postal Reforms which 
appeared in The Times previous to the strike pointed the way to bring 
the whole world within the compass of the commercial and industrial 
enterprise of this kingdom by live methods of postal and telegraphic 
communication—the cheapest and most expeditious the wit of man can 
Whether letters be conveyed by road, rail, sea, or air, they are potential 
magnets, winged messengers of commerce, which attract business in ever- 
increasing volume. 

Closer and quicker touch with every part of the universe, so much 
changed by the war, is the master-key to our future progress; and to 
maintain our supremacy it is now or never. I am far from saying ‘Sack 
the lot’ if good work is being done to make up for the chaos and stagnation 
caused by war, and to ensure thoroughness in the Post Office services. 
Indeed, one is inclined to say ‘ Forgive the lot,’ in view of the exceptional 
labour difficulties that have been encountered since the Armistice. -1 
should also add ‘ Hang the cost,’ for the simple reason that every pound 
spent—that is, capital invested—in cheapening and accelerating letters 
and telegrams will promote such an immediate development of trade and 
industry, resulting in an increased production, which must yield the 
British nation not merely 100 per cent., but dividends of 1000 per 
cent., on the original investment. 

The all-important point for early decision by the Government is 
whether universal penny postage should not at once be established for 
all letters from the United Kingdom, not only to every part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, but also to every foreign country; failing this, a 
three-halfpenny postage to every quarter of the globe, regardless of 
distance, as at present throughout the British Empire and to America. 

If, however, it unfortunately should be felt that the time has not 
arrived to take either of these steps forward to certain prosperity, at 
least to determine that our very near neighbour and Ally, France, share 
an equality with our far-distant Ally, America—both alike foreign 
ecountries—and thus enjoy the preference of a three-halfpenny post until 
such time as it, or better still the magic penny post, become universal. 

Tt should be borne in mind that many of the much-needed reforms 
are less for the decision of the Postmaster-General and his staff than 
for the Cabinet itself. Beyond this, in the interests of the country, as 
a matter of pressing urgency, it might be deemed advisable forthwith 
to appoint a small committee, which would include men of weight in 
the mercantile community, to consider, if not the vital points indicated 
above, at least others more or less practicable among the many minor 
suggestions which have appeared in your columns, for securing improved 
postal and telegraphic services, and to ascertain what changes are essential 
if we are to hold our own. 

BLYTH. 
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WOMEN, AFTER THE WAR 


Wuat more lamentable accident can befall us in social experiences 
than to outstay our welcome? More especially when we are con 
strained to do so because our host while chafing at our presence 
refuses to order his motor to take us to a distant station? Such, 
or something like it, judging by a recent outcry of public opinion 
appears to be the position of thousands of women who came for 


ward to serve their country in her hour of need. ‘ Demobilise the 


women ! ’—‘ Get rid of the uniforms! ’ have been the catchpenny 
cries of those who, three or four or five short years ago, were almost 
hysterical over the devotion of these same women. And after 
all, in the view of the best of them the latter were not doing much 
more than their duty. The whole nation is in fact suffering from 
the aftermath of war. Its nerves are on edge, and not for the 
first time in history the women represent the easiest and most 
obvious point of attack. The prominence of their organised con- 
dition, an emergency of war, is suddenly discovered to be abnormal 
and offensive. 

Let us admit at once that, unfair as the recent outcry has been, 
it is at least comprehensible. A woman in uniform, other than 
that of a nurse or a Girl Guide, suggests to the public imagina- 
tion, first that she is keeping a discharged and possibly disabled 
soldier out of his job, and secondly that she is the visible sign of 
gross extravagance on the part of the authorities. At first sight 
it is not obvious that the woman is probably still in uniform because 
the man whose place she has taken has been, by his own wish, 
demobilised in order that he may return to civilian employment 
_ with as little delay as possible. Further that after such a cate 

clysm as that through which the world has just passed, there is 
a vast amount of finishing and clearing up to be done and it is 
here that the women have been obliged to step into, or rather 
remain in, the breach. But whatever the reason of their reten- 
tion, it must be remembered that they have all signed on and 
they can no more walk out of their corps at their own conveniencé 
than a soldier can demobilise himself and desert his regiment 
because he is sick of the whole business and wishes to return to 
his wife and family. Some of the women may also have the 
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game urgent reasons—many of them are married—for wishing to 
return to their own homes. Because they have worked happily 
and successfully in a community, submitting themselves volun- 
tarily to discipline, without privacy and the little luxuries which 
women hold dear, living laborious days and sometimes nights, 
supported mainly by the consciousness that they were serving 
their country and no doubt in many cases by the first pleasant 
taste of independence, it does not follow that they wish to go 
on doing so indefinitely. We have heard almost as much lately 
of the jazzing and joy-riding in France as we did formerly of 
the fur-coated munition worker. It may be worth mentioning 
that the demobilisation of the Women’s Legion A.8.C. Motor 
Drivers in France, for example, had to be gradual if the whole 
transport service was not to be thrown into chaos. The dis- 
charge of the Derby men and of the men with two wound stripes 
has to some extent delayed it, but no woman is retained where 
gservice man can be found to take her place and, whatever she 
has done or not done, it should be recognised that she is still 
under orders. 

Man’s ingratitude is admittedly more unkind than the blasts 
of winter and, though it no doubt arises largely from lack of com- 
prehension, it is none the less a deplorable fact that women still 
wearing uniform in the streets have lately been exposed to un- 
pleasant criticism and even attack from the very men whose return 
to civil life they have mmdirectly facilitated. 

There is a small side issue in connexion with this matter of 
wuiform which is perhaps just worth touching upon. At a time 
when economy is most properly being urged upon the individual 
no less than upon the nation, urged as it may seem to some of 
us upon a stiff-necked generation, the Service woman is invited,. 
rather commanded, to throw away her uniform. Probably, con- 
sidering the denunciation to which it has exposed her, she is only 
too anxious to do so—and her efforts to camouflage it by remov- 
ing her badges and buttons are not brilliantly successful. But 
the uniform, whether bought by herself or provided by thr Govern- 
ment, whether that of an officer or of a private and especially in 
the case of the former, has probably several months of wear in 
it, being usually made of excellent material. Indulgence must 
therefore be asked for those who continue to find it a considerable 
saving in the wear and tear of pursuing their most ordinary occupa- 
tions—and in view of the abnormal price of all those articles of 
attire in which they must henceforth clothe themselves. 

It would be absurd to deny that there have been a certain 
number of women who have enjoyed the importance of wearing 
uniform quite apart from patriotic motives and have brought 
to credit to their corps—just as there have been many 
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among the civilian workers who, while useful to their country in : 
the mass, have been excessively trying to the community as indy | 


viduals. But a war-worn nation must not condemn the sex 


account of a few smartly uniformed women who have turned 4” 
supercilious eye upon the public, nor of those young persons who, — 


at certain hours of the day, have blocked the pavement in chatter 


ing groups and, by their abbreviated skirts and indifferent manners, : 


have so sadly offended our susceptibilities. 

Let us be large-minded enough to forget, when necessary, the 
individuals and only remember the debt which is owing to women 
as a whole. It can scarcely be necessary to remind anybody at this 
time of day of what they have done. There is rather the danger 
of weariness in repetition. But from the very outbreak of war 
in August 1914 they came forward in thousands, doing voluntary 


work for the most part at first wherever it was needed. And 


here let me pay a tribute in passing to those admirable and most 
conscientious workers, who have had neither desire nor oppor 


tunity to advertise themselves and who therefore will most cer 


tainly be forgotten except perhaps by certain grateful Tommies 
to whose needs, both of mind and body, they faithfully ministered. 
In every canteen in England were to be found a number of elderly 
women, many of whom had never been obliged to do a day’s work 
in their lives, while others had retired to a well-earned middle 
age of leisure, who yet left their homes at early dawn or frequently 
remained the whole night, month after month performing all sorts 
of domestic and menial tasks in order that the mudstained hero 
back from the trenches or the North Sea should have the more 
comfortable welcome and to ensure the circumstances of his return 
thither being as little depressing as possible. 

Such workers have no need nor wish to be remembered by the 
public. Their work is happily finished and the human experience 
which it has brought them, the memory of artless confidences they 
have received, and the consciousness of having at least been 
safety-valve to many an anxious sailor or soldier will be a sufficient 
reward to the least imaginative. There is no room here to speak 
of the admirable work done in this direction abroad. It is indeed 
too well known to need comment. 

But meantime thé young and the energetic offered their ser- 
vices in all possible directions. The educated and uneducated, 
the most refined women and the roughest, alike poured into muni- 
tion factories with a determination that the men who were facing 
death on the fields of France and Belgium should at least have 
such a chance as their efforts could give them of winning the War. 

In 1915, in answer to Lady Londonderry’s appeal for women 
as substitutes for men wherever possible, to free the latter for 
the fighting line—and the Women’s Legion was evolved out of 
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the Women’s Volunteer Reserve—they came forward in thousands 
to act as army cooks, waitresses, motor-drivers, to serve in can- 
teens for munition workers and to help the farmers on the land. 


_ By the beginning of 1917, this pioneer corps was followed by the 


Land Army, raised in face of a storm of prejudice, whose efforts 
were so largely responsible for the excellence of the food supply in 
spite of the submarine campaign. Then came the vast organisa- 
tion of the W.A.A.C.s absorbing into itself the Legion Cooks 
and Waitresses and later the small sister corps of the W.R.N.S. 
and finally the W.R.A.F. We need hardly reiterate the self-sacri- 
fice of these women nor the arduous toils in which the majority 
pore their share abroad and at home. Neither need we dwell 
upon the magnificent work of the nursing services, the danger and 
hardships to which they were exposed, for they at least will never 
be forgotten and moreover, as a permanent body, they are still 
with us. To the millions of spectators who, last July, watched 
the Great Peace Procession on its progress through London no 
further reminder of the women’s share in the War can be neces- 
sary, still less, to those who were privileged to witness that most 
impressive gathering of representatives of all the women’s organisa- 
tions in the courtyard of Buckingham Palace on the occasion of 
the Royal Silver Wedding in July 1918. 

But now that demobilisation, sadly delayed, as some have 
averred in the case of the Services, is in full swing, and in most 
directions complete, the future of these women is a very pressing 
problem and one which should also be the concern of the country 
atlarge. The future of the flapper is not the least of the questions 
with which Reconstruction has to deal; more especially if she 
left school with a half-finished education in the early days of 
the War, to work in a munitions factory or to act as juvenile 
typist or messenger in a Government Office. In this case she 
may now find herself in a blind alley, no longer wanted where 
she is and too old to be trained for another trade. The Board 
of Education is doing all that is possible to improve her prospects 
by the establishment of continuation schools and compulsory 
classes for those in receipt of unemployment pay. But, to the 
average girl, the life has been demoralising in its superficial 
freedom. She is little inclined to submit herself to pastors and 
masters, and it is with reluctance that she will lower her social 
prestige by returning to her natural sphere of shop-assistant, or, 
still worse in her eyes, of domestic servant. 

Far more difficult, however, at the other end of the pole, 
is the position of the educated woman who, five years ago, had 


probably not contemplated the necessity of working for her living 


at all. On the outbreak of war, anxious to do her share, she 
perhaps had herself trained as a motor-driver, became an adminis- 
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trator in one of the Services, a welfare supervisor, or learnt to. 


work on the land, or in a Government Office. During these 
years she has possibly lost one or more of the male relatives who i 
contributed to her maintenance—husband, brother, father, or the 
man to whom she was to have been married. In any case, she 
can no longer live upon her own reduced means and belonging, 
as she does, to a class which, having a fixed income, has been 
most acutely affected by the rise in the cost of living, she ig 
unwilling to be a burden on the family exchequer. If she ig 
still young and sufficiently qualified, the educational world no 
doubt offers her the best prospects. But for the average woman 
of her class, careers which do not involve a long and expensive 
training are still limited. On the other hand, in the changed 
conditions of social life, she may probably not think it derogatory, 
if she has the experience, to take a post as lady nurse or lady 
cook, for both of whom there is an ample demand. 

For a good many women, the idea of emigration as offering 
an outlet for their energies, and fresh scope in a new country 
for the practical training and experience they have recently 


acquired is attractive. To the suitable ex-Service woman the 


Government Overseas Settlement Committee is offering special 
facilities in this direction on the same lines as those granted to 
the ex-Service man. But these, after all, are a drop in the ocean, 
and it remains to be seen in which of the Dominions they will 
be assured a welcome and find desirable openings. 
Immediately after the signing of the Armistice, some hundreds — 

of semi-skilled women workers who had been-employed in certain 
branches of munitions, wireless telegraphy, aeroplane works, ete., 
were told that they would be no further required, and many 
were given one week’s wages in lieu of notice. Some of the 
work represented a new industry called into being by the War 
and upon which men had never hitherto been employed. _ Still, 
it was obvious that the women must go and the demobilised men 
be trained where necessary to take their places. The question was, 
where were they to go? In effect, they were. patted on the 
back by their employers—they were very good girls who had 
come into the works for a special purpose to help to win the 
War. Now the War had been won—and, like good girls, they 
might go home again. The only weak point in this excellent 
counsel was that quite half of these women who had volunteered 
to work in munitions in any part of the country where they should 
be needed, had no homes to go to. A large number of them came 
from Scotland, and in this in&tance the educated girls were im 
the better position, for they were able to return to their Scotch 
Universities and take up their course where they had left it, with 
a future assured to them in the teaching profession or in such 
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other careers where a degree is essential. But, for the rest, 
their worldly goods were too often represented by a tin box and 
a best hat in a paper bag! They were further granted a free 
railway warrant to the mythical home or to the lodgings which 
must form its substitute. If patriotic, they took the first work 
they could find, by no means always suitable; and otherwise, or 
if no work was forthcoming, they lived upon the out-of-employ- 
ment dole as long as it was possible. 

The Heads of the Training Section who were responsible for 
these girls have done their utmost to find them fresh employment 
and, as the months have passed, they have not been unsuccess- 
ful. Those who were formerly in domestic service have been 
persuaded, in quite appreciable numbers, to return to it, and 
those who had husbands and homes with sufficient means of 
support were strongly urged to go back to them. This is, in 
substance, the advice given to all the demobilised women by their 
superior officers. Return to former occupations when possible, 
but do not let the claims of home, and family, especially in the 
case of married women, be lightly tampered with. 

There are instances in all classes at the present time where 
the latter part of this advice is unpalatable. For a girl who 
has tasted the sweets of independence for three or four years, 
it is no doubt aiAicult to go back to the domestic circle. The 
younger generation rebels against the discipline and restrictions 
which their mothers and grandmothers regarded as the only sound 
preparation for later life. It appears that the old-fashioned 
domestic qualities are, for the time being, in abeyance, with what 
result to future generations is an interesting speculation. The 
modern relentless assertion of the individual from the cradle up- 
wards is a force to be reckoned with, and it would seem that in 
the home also a revision of old accepted standards will be needed. 
The married woman, more especially of the working classes, 
who in her husband’s absence has earned good money, kept her 
children well fed and her home comfortably together, may easily 
resent the return to a position of dependence, where she will be 
doled out such sums as the restored breadwinner may consider 
adequate for her daily needs! But meantime the mass of the 
women on every side are being told they must return to women’s 
work, a view which is shared by the Heads of all the Women’s 
Services and by all right-thinking people in authority. No 
decent woman wishes to keep a returned sailor or soldier out of 
his job, least of all one who has been disabled, as is most un- 
fairly suggested. In no corps would such a spirit be tolerated 
for a moment, but accusations of this nature are seriously 
impeding those who are occupied in the overwhelming task of 
finding fresh employment for their demobilised members. 
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The question, however, remains to be decided what exactly 
is women’s work? Domestic service is the only reply which” 
appeals to the popular imagination. What have we not all 
suffered since the early days of the War, when our treasured cooks 
went to serve the Army and our housemaids hastened to make” 
munitions? And later, when the remnasnt who were left went” 
to swell the ranks of the W.A.A.C. or became our harsh discip. 
linarians on the steps of omnibuses? Patriotism obliged us to 
be silent, and in our hearts we hoped that they would return after 
the Armistice. To their honour be it said that many of them 
did. But for the majority, the well-fed and sheltered bondage 
of domestic service has had little attraction—the cry has gone 
up that there is still a famine in the land. So acute did the 
situation become last winter, that a serious effort, initiated by 
Lady Londonderry, was made so to raise the status of domesti¢ 
service as to induce ex-Service women to return to what is, after 
all, the best training for married life, both for their own sakes 
and for that of the community. 

The Women’s Legion Household Service Section for all ex 


Service women has met with a small but increasing measure of ~ 


success, and other bureaux run by different branches of the Ser 
vices appear to be coming into existence upon the same lines. The 
women themselves appreciate the advantages they enjoy by still 
belonging to a corps, and the employers are apparently pleased 
with the superior training and intelligence which has been brought 
to their assistance. The whole situation now shows more pro 
spect of improvement. Common sense and the end of the out 
of-employment dole must eventually help to ease it. When all 
is said, some of us are old-fashioned enough to believe that a 
good mistress, whether of a large household or a small, will never 
be long without good servants in these Jays any more than she 
has been in the past. Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose, 
and no amount of legislation will affect it. 

But domestic service is only one portion of women’s work 
and one for which a great many are quite unsuited. Nor are 
the future interests of the women themselves the only matter under 
consideration. The country, we are told and told with obvious 
truth, is on the verge of bankruptcy. Only the strictest economy 
and immensely increased production can save us. And yet women 
who have been working steadily throughout the War are, by 4 
selfish and short-sighted policy on the part of the Trades Unions, 
being turned wholesale out of industry. Again I must reiterate 
that the prior claim of the men is readily admitted on all sides, 
whatever in moments of heat may be asserted by them to the con- 
trary. But in those new industries which have sprung up sine 
the War, the women as we have seen have proved their capacity 
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4o understand machinery and might reasonably be allowed to con- 
‘finue to give their share of help in the present crisis. The 
Women’s Industrial League, with Lady Rhondda as its President, 


has for the first of its objects equal opportunities for employment 


oe ip all occupations suitable to women. The principle is equal pay 


for equal output, not, be it observed, equal hours, since women, 
though not necessarily inferior in strength and skill, can seldom 
work so fast as men. 

In an illuminating letter contributed to the Press on this 
subject by Lady Londonderry, she observes that no attention has 
yet been called to the employment of men in feminine occupations. 
Many of these since their return from the War, though physically 
fit, seem to have lost their taste for manual labour and prefer 
toreturn to domestic or clerical work, to the posts of shop-assistants 
or to the making of women’s clothes. It is no doubt a natural 
reaction. While the War was in progress we were constantly 
assured that the men would never return to an indoor or seden- 
tary life. This, like many other popular assertions, has proved 
tobe a fallacy. And why indeed should men who have suffered 
every possible hardship and discomfort that the trenches through 
four long winters can offer, not return with gratitude to the familiar 
warmth and shelter of office, shop or pantry? But if what may 
be designated as ‘ soft ’ jobs are still open to the men, is it illogical 
to ask that the sphere of women in those industries where they 
have alredfly proved themselves efficient may be widened? It is 
obvious that they never can or should compete with men in heavy 
manual labour. Nor, as Lady Londonderry points out, are they 
likely to become serious rivals in the highly skilled trades where 
the likelihood of their marriage would militate against their 
becoming available for responsible posts. 

If the country is to be saved from drifting into ruin, it would 
seem that a great united effort should be made by men and women, 
where the women may be allowed to supplement the man in cer- 
tain trades and occupations in the same way that they supple- 
- Mented them in those capacities assigned to them while serving 

with the forces. 

The walls of prejudice fell before the trumpet blasts of urgency 
and common sense when the women were admitted to play their 
part in preserving England from her enemies. As they have 
become a recognised part of the machinery of war, so must they 
inevitably be accepted in the far more complicated machinery of 
peace. It would surely be too preposterous a waste that all this 
trained disciplined force of women should be scattered to the four 
Winds and lost to the nation. It is now the most urgent considera- 
tion of the Heads of all the different organisations to whose call 
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their members originally responded, that some sort of a Reserve 


should be formed through which they can keep in touch with 
them. 

The recent railway strike has emphasised the value of com. 
bined effort in face of emergency. And is there not scope fors 
larger idea, for a great civilian army of men and women, alike 
trained in the duties of citizenship, holding the highest ideals of 
patriotism and prepared to defend their country from her enemies, 
those that are within, no less than those that are without? 


Rose M. BRADLEY. 
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ANGLING FOR THE SOLDIERS VOTE 


Ix the pure flame of idealism which burnt in British hearts in 
1914 no resolution was more positive than that which promised 
to volunteers and their dependents a most generous treatment. 
Their lot was to be very different from the fate of our soldiers 
alter other wars. The army of the Commonwealth dissolved 
without recognition. ‘Payment of arrears and a liberty of trading 
in corporations,’ wrote Ludlow, ‘ was the reward they received 
for their services, notwithstanding all the favours promised by 
Monk and the King.’ Richard Steele describes one of Marl- 
borough’s army as ‘the bravest sort of man, that is to say, a 
man of great courage and small hopes’ in an age when soldiers 
were ‘utterly out of all prospect of rising and preferment.’ 
‘Wellington’s fared little better. Even the idea of giving medals 
to the soldiers of the Peninsular War only materialised as late 
as 1846, and then Wellington did not press for them, but 
wrote to Queen Victoria that ‘ Your Majesty’s servants must 
be the best judges whether the medal in question shall be struck 
or granted at all or not.’ Pre-war England was only too familiar 
with the poverty in which the typical Crimean or Mutiny veteran 
spent his later life, untrained, as he normally was, in any skilled 
or well-paid calling. 

The British Government has tried faithfully ever since 1914 
to carry out the true instincts of the people. Its difficulties are 
obvious. The ex-Service man has come home to a precarious 
society, in which the old standard of values has been blown to 
the winds by the decrease in the world’s production, by the con- 
sequent scarcity of goods and foodstuffs, by the waste and extra- 
vagance of war, and by the indebtedness of Europe to America. 
Industrial troubles, the vast burden of national debts and unavoid- 
able expenditure, the menace of Socialism, do not favour men’s 
chances of good work and good wages. The various projects 
administered by the branches of the Ministry of Labour, ranging 
from the civil liabilities and appointments departments to the 
practice of assisting resettlement by educational grants, training 
courses, and aids from the King’s Fund, reflect genuine activity. 
Their principal defect has been, and still is, great slowness in 
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movement. Pensions have been exceptionally well organised by | 
an excellent’ Ministry, and the Government’s acceptance of the 
great bulk of the recommendations of the special committee on 
pensions has brought real relief to the 2,340,000 pensioners, whose 
claims upon the State have been already admitted. The King’s 
proclamation to employers has sought to incorporate the Rothband 
scheme for employing the disabled within the everyday mechanism 
of industry. . Attempts have been made to overcome the suspicious 
exclusiveness of Trade Unions. Some steps have been taken, 
and more require to be taken, to impress upon all branches of 
administration, whether ‘State or municipal, the duty, primé 
facie, of giving a preference, when making appointments, to the 
men who risked everything for their fellow-countrymen, rather 
than to those who elected willingly to stay at home. 

All these aspects of policy represent the least we can do far 
the ex-fighting man and his dependents, and it is not suggested 
that we have even now reached the limits of our moral obligations. 
No returned soldier or sailor should be in a worse position than that 
enjoyed by his neighbour who has prospered and profited in his 
absence. None should feel that he or his have been badly treated 
by the State, which he has served so well. 

Public opinion has accepted these principles, and the nation will 
be far happier when the returned ex-Service men are once agai 
fully absorbed in the routine of its civil life, which will be all the 
richer for their qualities and their experience. The -aims of 
those politicians, who seek to turn the ex-soldier’s difficulties 
to their own use and benefit, are, however, wholly different. 
Their belief in the ex-soldier’s cause on public platforms is the 
modern rendering of the Roman Emperor’s trust in free food and 
the circus games. To such men the returned fighting man is 
the proper subject of bribes and cajolery. The voting strength 
of the returned soldiers, sailors and airmen and of their families 
is evidently worth many bribes and much cajolery. 

The idea of exploiting the ex-Service man as an elector is 
not new. In the United States it was cultivated long ago into 
an art. In 1883 a newspaper, the National Tribune, first 
organised the agitation for extended pensions. It urged all 
survivors of the War of Secession to vote against the candidates 
not pledged to support their claims, however wild, and to agree 
to boycott all hostile newspapers. The Grand Army of the 
Republic—all who were left of the men who saved the Union— 
would thus constitute an ideal caucus under the inspiration of 
a desire for reward. ‘If their country could never pay the debt 
it owed them they were determined to collect all they could.’ 
In 1885 all survivors of the Army who had served sixty days in 
the Civil War were said to have a moral right to pensions, 
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without regard to their means or freedom’ from wounds or disabili- 
ties. The widows were soon roped in, although woman franchise 
was still in its infancy. The widow of a captain who died un- 
pensioned in 1871, and remarried a civilian in 1887, was actually 
granted, in 1893, four thousand dollars in memory of her first 
husband. One school of British thought to-day is, alas, only 
too well read in the story of the American claim agents, soldiers’ 
lawyers and politicians, who engaged so successfully in this lucra- 
tive pensions traffic during the two closing decades of the last 
century. In 1917 no less than 673,111 persons still drew Federal 
pensions in respect of services rendered in the Civil War. 

During our Great War Parliament definitely placed pensions, 
as far as possible, beyond the orbit of party controversy, and, 
happily, so far as pensions are concerned, no section of public 
men has as yet preached any root-and-branch infringement of this 
sound rule. Nevertheless, there are abundant signs that the 
money lure is not forgotten, and that proposals, which would 
undermine the soldier’s manhood and violate the glory of his 
service, are popular in the vote market. 

Members of the Labour Party were not specially conspicuous 
as champions of the Army in the day of battle. Their later 
programme, if it be correctly interpreted in the literature issued 
by Dr. Dunstan during the recent by-election at Rusholme, is, 
however, flamboyantly designed for the ex-fighting man, and is 
well worth examination. According to the Rusholme Election 
Special (first number) 
the paltry shilling a day which the soldiers were receiving in the earlier 
part of the War, he proposes to make up to 6s. a day, the amount which 
the Australian soldier received. . . . What is owing to the soldier on the 
6s. basis must be made up tohim. The amount can be obtained immediately 


by taking in the form of a tax the whole of the rent of the land which the 
soldiers gave their lives to defend. 


This proposal speaks for itself. Every owner of land is to be 
expropriated for the benefit of the soldier. This paper goes on : 
‘Soldiers and sailors were ridiculously underpaid during the War’ ; _ 
and holds that ‘ the country cannot be permitted to take advantage 
of their having deferred their claims until the War is over.’ How 
many hundred millions are to pass in this way to the soldiery 
is not stated. The suggestion that these claims were present 
in the minds of such men as those who held the Ypres salient 
or landed on Gallipoli will not carry much weight. 

The second number of the same Special elaborates the creed 
of these Labour theorists. Each ex-Service man will be given 
“about 901. for each year of service,’ if their candidate’s plan 
wins the day. ‘Hundreds of thousands of ex-Service men are 
supporting the back-pay demand. Their hopes are bound up 
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in the success of Dr. Dunstan’s campaign for back pay in the 
Rusholme election. Don’t let them down.’ The returned 
soldier’s hopes are raised by citing the example of Canada, where 
ex-soldiers are alleged to be ‘demanding back pay of 5001. for 
each man.’ 

It is, of course, absolutely fair to criticise the large grants” 
made by Parliament to successful British Generals. It is, how 
ever, palpably unfair to suggest that these grants have to be 
compared and correlated with ‘mean, niggardly doles and pen. 
sions’ to other ranks and their dependents, and that all our social 
evils flow from having ‘a Government of bucket-shop keepers 
and big-businesses bosses.’ 

Those who have framed these temptations for the returned 
fighting men do not seem to have concerned themselves with the 
effect of their policy on the millions of people whose savings are 
sunk in real estate; with the ethics of robbery on the grand 
scale; with the degrading shadows which their scheme casts 
upon the true greatness and glory of the nation during its struggle 
with Germany. They simply tell us in homely words that ‘ Dr, 
Dunstan’s programme is like the man—straight,’ and state quite 
bluntly that ‘ practically the whole of this wealth [the largest 
private accumulations of capital], which the lads were told they 
were giving their lives to defend, will be available for the lads 
in particular and the community in general.’ This project 
apparently extends the orbit of expropriation for the soldier's 
enrichment from all landed property to the largest classes of 
private fortunes, presumably to provide him with liquid assets 
as well as property, which cannot be rapidly realised. It is as 
well to be assured so strongly that the idea is ‘ straight.’ 

The Liberal Party cannot compete with the Socialists in the 
magnitude of their bids for favour among ex-soldiers, but their 
candidate at Rusholme (Mr. Pringle) proved himself little less 
energetic than Dr. Dunstan in forwarding the Service man’s 
alleged greed for money. Acclaimed as having helped the nation 
(in unison with Mr. J. M. Hogge), by widening the scope of 
exemptions from military service, he promised, in one of his 
handbills, to press for ‘better gratuities to the soldiers who 
volunteered in 1914 and 1915, to make up for the allotment they 
had to make to their dependents from their inadequate pay.’ 
The cost is not stated and is hard to estimate; it is obviously 
substantial, as the vast majority of the Army of 1914-5 contributed 
at least 3s. 6d. a week towards the allotments paid to their wives 
and dependents. Mr. Pringle, however, could not well forget 
men who joined the Colours at later dates; so for them he offered 
‘gratuities to private soldiers on the same basis as to officers’ 
and ‘better allowances to dependent mothers’; truly an 
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enormous bounty, not easy to reconcile with his alleged passion for 
economy. No wonder that the Daily News flaunted posters de- 
claring that ‘ ex-soldiers support Pringle,’ and that members of the 
Discharged and Demobilised Soldiers’ Federation were made a 
special target for these Liberal promises. 

The whole tone and temper, which have found expression 
in these appeals for ex-Service men’s support, are unfortunate. 
The true virtue of the Englishman’s work in the field lay in his 
utter disregard for pay, honours and reward. 

Our war was waged for ideals and was won by selflessness. 
It is perhaps true that phrases like ‘a war to end war’ and ‘a 
war to make the world safe for democracy’ represent visions 
beyond the conception of the ordinary British soldier, though 
everybody knows that a stern, if inarticulate, sense of duty lay 
beneath that good-humoured aversion from heroics, which was 
his most striking outward charagteristic. When a Commanding 
Officer inquired of a Territorial Sergeant-Major from Wigan what 
emotion the men had shown on hearing of the Armistice, he 
was told that the Sergeant-Major had often seen more excitement 
over the issue of the rum ration. These men had fought hard 
on three fronts without requiring to put their patriotism into 
words. But the idea that they now want an exact monetary 
equivalent of their work and sacrifices is much more fantastic 
than the idea that they were self-conscious Crusaders; and it 
means infinite degradation. 

It is essential to remember that it is not the soldier himself 
who has set afloat all these recent strange and sinister freaks of 
political propaganda. As I have urged above, what he wants, 
and seeks to secure, is a settled life, comparatively free from 
anxieties and less troubled than in old times by irregularity of 
employment and inadequacy of wage. He needs a good home, 
pay sufficient to ensure a proper standard of living, and a chance 
to rise. It is not he who has invented the legend that every 
ex-Service man must receive a money value, were it possible to 
assess one, for his help in saving Englazi, or the myth that he 
wishes, and deserves, to live without l:bour. Such doctrines 
can only lead to misery. Their framers misconceive patriotism 
and pervert gratitude. 

It is well to turn from this shady side of modern political 
propaganda to truer illustrations of the character of the British 
people. The mother of a Manchester Territorial killed in action 


‘wrote to me in 1917 : 


It is good to know he had made a good name for himself and that the 
lads of the Seventh Manchesters miss him. How I miss him none can tell, 
for he was a good lad at home. We were quite satisfied that he did his 
duty, for in all his letters from 5 August 1914 to the last (6 September 
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1917) he made not one single complaint, and said all was for a good 
cause. It is hard to lose my dear lad, but I do know he has fought the 
good fight; so I must not grieve, if possible. 

The widow of another, who lies in the British graveyard at 
Alexandria, wrote to me in 1916: 


Home is not the same for me, but I have got to be brave, as I ex 
it is my burden to see other husbands come home. I expect I shall have 
plenty of work this Christmas, and it will be my best cure. 


Another mother, whose son had fallen in Gallipoli, describes 
herself in 1915 as ‘ praying for the success of the whole of Our 
Battalion, and that you may all be spared to come safely home 
to the fond hearts waiting.’ 

These are the genuine expressions of the soul of Britain at 
war—of a spirit which will long outlive the bribes and trickery 
of vote-cadgers. Their ‘ stunt’ is but the vogue of an hour. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


GERALD B. Horst. 





ON THE FOOTPLATE | 


WaeEn the Editor of this Review asked me to write an article on 
my experiences during the late railway strike I was at first dis- 
inclined to assent. In the first place, it is difficult to relate experi- 
ences in one of the storm-centres of the strike without saying 
things which might embitter relations between the public and 
milway men in future, and, secondly, I agree with the letter 
signed ‘A Mere Earl’ in The Times that most of us dislike the 
undue prominence given to volunteers who happened to have 
‘handles’ to their names over others who did just as good and 
hard work. I am quite sure the public in general realises that 
this was not our seeking. Well-known names make good copy, 
and the Press naturally singled out those who were already public 
men. But everyone who worked was actuated by the same feeling 
—that when the nation is going through a time of distress and 
difficulty loyal citizens are bound to help the community. In 
other words, the well-being of the nation as a whole, whether it 
be against a foreign foe,ga pestilence, a famine, or in a dislocation 
of its internal life—as in the present instance—must be considered 
before all. On the whole, I think good sportsmanship was shown 
on both sides, and most of those volunteers who helped did so 
with no personal ill feeling against the strikers, and no desire 
to prejudice reasonable trades unionism. 

I desire also to put on record an appreciation of the moral and 
physical bravery of those railwaymen—called ‘ black-legs’ by their 
fellow unionists—who followed the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and remained at work. No doubt from the trades-union 
point of view they were deserters from their cause. But they 
were invaluable to the nation. I only hope the Government will 
reward these men, who at really considerable risk remained at 
their posts, and whose daily life in some centres for some time 
to come will not be an easy one among their mates. 

There is no doubt that the strike was intensely unpopular with 
the public. Almost all the trades unionists to whom I talked 
admitted this, but held that the public had been ‘ poisoned’ by 
the so-called ‘capitalist’ Press, and that the case for the railway- 
men and the real reasons for the strike had not been understood. 
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That may or may not be so. But the fact remains that the publig” 
were unanimous in condemning, not so much Mr. Thomas and 
the railwaymen for asking for increased wages and the standardisa. — 
tion of wages in certain grades, but for the ‘ lightning ’ character 
of the strike, which they thought was unfair and not worthy of 
a highly intelligent and respectable class of workers such as raik 
waymen are. Certain classes of transport workers are now practi. 
cally State employees, and a ‘ lightning’ strike against the State 
—that is, against the nation as a whole—was, and always will 
be, intensely unpopular, and I believe will always fail. The 
claims of the Railwaymen’s Union and all other unions may often 
be reasonable and may eventually be granted after due considers 
tion, but so-called lightning strikes are not the way to induce the 
nation to think any claims reasonable. At the moment the 
public in general is absolutely ‘ fed-up ’—to use a colloquialism— 
with strikes, and it considers that the constant appeal to strikes 
as a method of settling differences of opinion makes it imperative 
upon the Government to prepare to defend the nation in respect 
of every trade in which such a crisis is likely to take place. 

As to the services of the volunteers, it is of course a well-known 
fact that volunteers in any work or profession are always sneered 
at. The early Volunteers in the ’sixties were called dog-shooters 
and were as persistently belittled as were the Territorials till the 
War came. In other walks of life professional men talk with 
ill-nature and contempt of any amateur who does not belong t 
their sacred circle. This is a universal human tendency, and some 
articles which have appeared in the Labour Press abusing and 
minimising the services of those who helped during the railway 
strike should be regarded as a remarkable tribute io the value 
of those services. It may be asked whether the Government 
should not constitute a corps of railway volunteers, of which there 
is a small existing nucleus already, and it might be wise if every 
Railway Company had a list of people living near their lines who 
in an emergency could take up certain duties, especially ‘key’ 
duties, such as the work of locomotive drivers, firemen and signal 
men. Of course this would be objected to by the more advanced 
trades unionists. But, on the other hand, I am sure that nearly 
everyone recognises that if the community is to be attacked im 
its most vital points, and if the difficulties of transport are to 
Jead to hardship, starvation, and possibly death, to women, im 
valids and children, and cause immense dislocation of our national 
life, the nation as a whole has a right to defend itself. The 
attitude of some of the critics of the public’s attitude and of those 
who volunteered during the strike reminds one of the famous 
description in Buffon’s book of an animal (I think it was the 
hedgehog) who is described in the following words: ‘ This is 
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naughty animal. When attacked it defends itself.’ The nation 
was undoubtedly naughty. 

But, in reality, the few volunteers on railways, excellent service 
as they did, did not really affect the national trade situation. To 
keep trade going by road vehicles without using railways will soon 
be possible, but it is not possible yet. The railway volunteers 
had no organisation, and therefore for the first two or three days 
there was a good deal of confusion and overlapping. What really 
ended the strike in favour of the nation was the use of motor 
transport on the roads. This possibility was a revelation to the 

blic, and was hardly appreciated at all beforehand by the leaders 
of the strike, and only partially appreciated by the Government. 
Iwrote to The Times on the 23rd of August 1911 to point out the 
value of road transport during a railway strike. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago a railway strike lasting nine days would have starved 
all large cities, and perhaps led to the beginning of civil war, 

thaps to the death of women and children. The Government 
would have had to capitulate on any terms. Those of us who 
were acquainted with the conditions of modern road transport have 
known for a long time past that railways have a serious and ever- 
growing rival in road transport. Moreover, the fact that road 
transport is made up of tens of thousands of separate vehicles 
bélonging to tens of thousands of separate owners makes their 
stoppage by trades-union action impossible. These two facts 
make railway strikes in the future nothing like the serious national 
calamities which they would have been in the past, although they 
may cause inconvenience for a time. I notice that Mr. Robert 
Williams, the zble Secretary of the Transport Workers, and Mr. 
Cramp, the President of the N.U.R., both agree that the N.U.R. 
and the Transport Workers should form one union. They are 
perfectly right from their point of view. But they will never be 
able to include in their Union enough drivers to jeopardise read 
transport, for I estimate that there are over 250,000 persons 
capable of driving motor vehicles of practically any kind, who are 
not likely to join any transport union. And before long transport 
by air of mails and passengers will be another insurance against 
transport paralysis. Railways no longer possess any monopoly of 
transport. 

But let us hope that there will never be another general rail- 
way strike, and that the Government on the one side will discuss 
important points with the Trades Union leaders in time and make 
justifiable concessions before an acute stage is reached. On 
the other side, wise Trades Union leaders, such as Mr. Thomas, 
Will appreciate the importance of not alienating public sympathy 
by the kind of pressure known as ‘ the lightning strike.’ What- 
ever the merits of their case may be, unions who indulge in such 
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tactics will in the long run lose power and influence by eta 
the nation, which in the end will prevail. 

Now I must relate something about the actual conditions 
which prevailed from the locomotive driver’s point of view d 
the strike. First of all, on Friday midnight, the 26th of 
September, locomotives were in many cases left at wayside 
stations, sometimes in such a position as to block the entranegs 
or exits from locomotive sheds, and sometimes in conditions which 
made it difficult to get the locomotive in steam again without 
experienced and skilled assistance. All these difficulties had to 
be overcome. Then there was the difficulty of the signalmen 
being ‘out,’ thereby making the working of trains hazardous and 
difficult, and it is wonderful to think how well everything went 
under all these difficult circumstances. There was not a single 
serious accident. In general, good temper was displayed, and 
there were only isolated cases of sabotage. During my experi- 
ence between Bournemouth, Eastleigh and Waterloo there were, 
of course, unexpected and amusing incidents. Onewaswhen anold 
lady came up to me at Waterloo, and after a good deal of fumbling 
in a black handbag gave me sixpence, remarking in a motherly 
tone ‘ Well done, young man, I am so glad you are defying your 
Union.’ Again, two children came up, and one said ‘ Driver, 
we haven’t got any money to spare, but here are two apples.’ 
Thus age and youth thought alike. It was symbolic. The 
public almost always subscribed a considerable amount of money 
at terminal stations, mostly from ‘thirds,’ in coppers and small 
money, which shows how grateful people were for any train and 
to any driver who would take them along to their destination. 
One naval officer at Waterloo said to me on arrival there ‘ This 
is the happiest day of my life!’ ‘Why?’ said-I. ‘ Because 
I’m to be married to-day, and if I hadn’t been able to get up 
this morning I shouldn’t have been in time.’ People waved 
handkerchiefs from windows, and allotment-holders waggled 
spades and forks at passing trains. There was once more the 
tingle of war in the air, the feeling of the nation attacked and 
compelled to defend itself. 

The comparative desertion of the line led to wild animals and 
birds beginning to. use the permanent way in a mannerI had 
never seen before, and one morning, coming up to London, I 
put up on the ‘road’ no fewer than five coveys of partridges 
between Winchester and Basingstoke. 

Of course ‘ pickets’ were in evidence in places, and gave 
one a ‘ whuff of strong words ’ at times, as Rudyard Kipling says. 
But hard words break no bones, and I am sure that none of 
the volunteers felt any resentment at these quite natural explo 
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gions. After all, the pickets’ duty was to prevent anyone work- 
ing on the railway, and they did that which they thought to 
be their duty. Equally, those of us who thought otherwise, tried 
to carry on as best we could, so there need be no ill-feeling on 
this point. 

Most of the signals being out of action, the method of pro- 
ceeding was twofold. One was by carrying a pilot man on the 
footplate, or else we proceeded in obedience to flag signals by 
day or lamps at night, waved from certain signal-boxes which 
were at the beginning and end of so-called ‘controls.’ As a 
mle the ordinary signals were not working, and it was a strange 
and unnatural experience to run past signals out of operation and 
at danger. 

A good deal of nonsense has been written about the ease with 
which railways are worked, and especially about the alleged 
simplicity of locomotive work. I even saw it stated in one 
newspaper that anyone with a fair knowledge of mechanics could 
jump on to any locomotive and take it anywhere. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The locomotive man has to have 
special and accurate knowledge of two aspects of his work, the 
mechanical side and the ‘road.’ He has to attend to all the 
bearings and working parts of his engine before he starts, an 
operation taking an hour or more in the case of a big engine, 
and he has to attend again to the engine in the same way on 
hisreturn. But he has not only to know how to work his locomo- 
tive and train, how to pull up with accuracy by the use of the 
yacuum or Westinghouse brake at stations and to be careful not to 
stop short or to overrun the platform, but he has to know the road. 
The knowledge of the ‘road’ means a knowing of gradients, 


. the condition of the permanent way, the system of the signals, 


and what signals correspond to the line of rails on which the 
train is running or going to run. The driver also needs correct 
judgment of speed and distance, which is to.a large extent an 
instinct, and if not born in a man can only be acquired by many 
years of practice. The average locomotive-driver is, in my 
opinion, worth every shilling that he gets, and it is only recently 
that the driver in this country has been paid an adequate wage 
for the responsibility which he undertakes and the skill which 
he possesses. In America most of the express-drivers are more 
highly paid than here. They have padded chairs or cushions 
to sit on to reduce the great vibration on the footplate, and there- 
fore to diminish nerve and brain wear. This is a sound principle. 
Make your workman as comfortable as you can at his trade. It 
isright for the man and good for your trade. Then, again, many 
drivers in America wear goggles to protect their eyes, gauntlets 
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to keep their hands clean, and of course overalls like our driver 


here. The ‘cab’ of an express engine on some lines in Amerigg 
is infinitely more comfortable than those in use here. , 

And I must say a word, too, about the fireman. The fire 
man, though he has not the same responsibility as the driver, 
is in charge of two very important things: the water-feed through 
the injector and the keeping up and state of the fire. He must 
shovel his coal into the firebox in such a way as.to produce the 
greatest amount of steam with due economy in the use of coal— 
not an easy task. He has a hot, heavy and dirty, and, at the 
same time, skilled job, and until recently many express firemen 
were only getting a wage hardly equal to that paid in many quite 
unskilled trades. 

Then, again, there is another key man, the signalman. To 
deal with such a ‘frame,’ as it is called, as exists in the ‘A’ 
Box at Waterloo needs a man who has the brain of a chess-player 
combined with the strategy of a Sir Henry Wilson. In all the 
busier boxes the signalman has hard manual work as well, added 
to responsibility. On him, as on the driver, tens of thousands 
of lives depend daily, and certainly in the busier centres the signal- 
man is not overpaid. Of course, in signal-boxes at wayside 
stations there is not so much to do, except on the great main 
lines. Sometimes a signalman on a branch line has in his eight 
hours’ day at least half his time more or less unoccupied, and 
I have known (I naturally will not reveal where) signal-boxes 
where the signalman is able to go out and spend, say, half an hour 
or more at a time in gardening, knowing that there were no 
messages or trains to be dealt with in that period, and that he 
is safe in working for himself. In respect of signalling in general, 
I am quite convinced that automatic signalling must be adopted 
on a very much wider scale than at present, both as a saving 
of labour and as substituting mechanical for human accuracy. 
On some systems already there is mechanical signalling, either 
by compressed air or electricity, or by a combination of both. 
The extension of this principle is certainly desirable, and should 
have been carried out long ago. But I must not be led into the 
byways of the railway world, on which I could say a good deal, 
but stick to the locomotive and the strike. 

There was some wild talk during the strike about railwaymen 
being anarchists as a body, and their leaders all Bolshevists. 
Of course, we all know that in some quarters the ridiculous and 
exploded theories of Karl Marx have obtained some hold, and 
that there are extreme men who think that the miners should 
own all the mines, the railwaymen all the railways, and so on. 
But the ordinary British railwayman is full of common sense, 
and just as in every flock there are a few black sheep, so in every 
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great body of men there are those who are carried away by their 
ervid imaginations. Many of these extreme men have been 
ed lately that a new heaven and earth would be the result 
of their theories by knowing something, but not enough, of the 
relations of Labour to Capital and economics in general. I am 
gure I am correct in stating that not more than one-third of the men 
in the railway world wanted to strike at the time, and almost 
all regret it now, for they realise that they have alienated a large. 
section of the public, which has always been most friendly to 
railwaymen. It will be some time before the strike is forgotten. 
Too many people suffered. But in this connexion I fully agree 
with the sentiments expressed the other day by Sir Auckland 
Geddes. The internal struggles which we are now going through 
are not, I fully believe, the struggles of death or disease, but 
the convulsions of new life and conditions. Many theories, un- 
practical and merely idealistic, are being put forward, of which 
only a few can stand the test of everyday life. But some advance 
has been made, and more will be made, to help those least well 
off, if only they will work and not idle. That is the point. It is- 
only by work we can save ourselves and the nation. 

I hold that drastic changes in the railway world are wanted, 
though on the whole they have been honestly and well managed. 
For years past the railways—I am not saying that it is their 
faulti—have not earned enough, and have conveyed both passen- 
gers and goods much too cheaply, in many cases below actual cost. 
Also, the railway authorities have been unable to devote enough 
money out of revenue to replacements, improvements and experi- 
mental work. Fares ought to have been put up to their present 
figure years ago, and goods rates have for a long time, chiefly 
owing to the action of Parliament and the Board of Trade, stood 
at figures which have been in many cases entirely unremunera- 
tive. Boards of Directors and General Managers have had to 
struggle against these adverse circumstances, and now the whole 
railway system is overwhelmed by -financial difficulties, just, as 
it happens, at the moment when a great rise in wages has taken 
place, involving an extra expenditure of over a million a week, 
and, at the same time, a new, growing, and eventually victorious 
rival is appearing in the shape of mechanical road transport. 
And it is one of the ironies of the situation that just at this time 
—when railways are becoming obsolescent and their expenditure 
must, as far as can be seen, exceed their revenue for some time 
to come—the State, that overburdened mule—I am not sure that 
itis not an ass—will probably have to take over the responsibilities 
of financing and working British railways, under the much-be- 
lauded title of ‘ Nationalisation.’ But here again I am digressing 
from my theme. 
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And now to conclude. I beg my readers to remember that 


railwaymen as a whole are not anarchists, that trades unionigg 
and collective action are necessary in our modern complicated 
industrial life, and that until recently, considering the rise ip 
the cost of living, the skilled trades at any rate in the railway 
world have been underpaid. And to the Trade Union leader 
and railwaymen I would say: Do not try the policy of a lightning 
strike again, and don’t use Unions for wild theoretical and political 
purposes. Public opinion in the long run is the master of the 
situation, and will win. 

And to the Railway Boards and to the new Ministry of 
Transport I-would say: Is it not possible for directors and 
Government officials to get more closely in touch with the real 
sentiments of the men, which are not always voiced by their 
leaders? Why not put railwaymen with practical experience 
on the Boards? I wonder how many members of Railway Boards 
or officials of the new Transport Ministry really know the work 
of the footplate or signal-box or that of a stationmaster, foreman 
. porter, or shunter! May I also say that I am proud to number 
many railwaymen as some of my best friends. It is thirty year 
ago since I first had my training on the footplate on the L.S.W.R. 
Ever since that time I have been interested in railway work. 
I love and respect many of my railway friends, after years of 
knowing them, their work and conditions. I am sure they will 
bear me no grudge for the humble part I took in the strike. 
Most of them did what they considered to be their duty to their 
Union, and I tried to do mine to the public. For the moment 
we can both leave it there. 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, 
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THE BOYS OF GEORGE ELIOT 


English boys are unrivalled. Honesty, bravery, and nice looks. 
Janet Ilchester in Harry Richmond. 


‘GzorGE Eviot was a Philistine. She was an artist by the way 
andneverarealone.’ This ill-tempered generalisation of Stopford 
Brooke will no more endure the searchlight of sane analysis, than 
the Schwdérmerei of German Mathilde Blind predicting ever- 
’ ipereasing fame for her idol. George Eliot certainly does not stand 
where she stood at the time of her death in 1880. Yet her cen- 
tenary is not the moment to cavil over her demerits, it is more 
generous to recall gratefully what is best in the work marred by 
her obsession concerning her supposed responsibility as a teacher, 
well said to have weighed her down like a cap of lead. 

Her severest critic cannot however deny her one precious gift, 
for she takes pride of place in that smiling bevy of humourists 
of her own sex, which is a glory English literature can claim as 
migue. George Eliot there disputes sovereignty with Jane Austen 
alone. Yet one important difference between them should be 
underlined. The humour of George Eliot, at its zenith in the 
famous scene at the ‘ Rainbow,’ unaccountably deserted her in cer- 
tain of her books, whereas it irradiated perfect Persuasion as it 
had sparkled in the blithe Northanger Abbey. The wit and deli- 
cate irony of Jane Austen endured to the last, and heavier George 
Eliot failed to usurp her throne. It is foolish to brush aside com- 
parisons because they can be odious, when they may often lead 
to stimulating surprises and in one respect shé quite out-distances 
her greater rival. 

The boys of fiction who are immortal came to their own with 
curious unanimity. Almost at the same date they fascinated 
us, drawn by the master hands of Dickens, Thackeray, and Mere- 
dith, suddenly entering the novel as players of speaking parts 
instead of mere supers. It would be logical to conclude that an 
equal brilliancy and sureness of touch might have emanated from 
those who added the peculiarly tender intimacy of mother or 
sister to the requisite sympathetic knowledge. It is not the case, 
and the woman novelist can perhaps set before us but a single 
stalwart lad to dare comparison with Bailey Junior, Pendennis 
‘at Greyfriars, or the incomparable Crossjay Patterne. 
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Tom Tulliver is solid flesh and blood. In painting his portraij 
at full length George Eliot achieved a triumph none the less com 
plete because she scarcely recognised it. We are tired of he 
erudition, of her philosophy, of her mania for training us in the 
way we should go, with an arbitrary reservation of the right t 
depart from it herself without offence. The personality of Mary 
Ann Evans is unattractive to the modern mind inclined to dispute 
her status as a prophet, yet in one phase of her art she surpasses 
all her sisters, and her humour seldom failed when she dealt with 
her boys with full knowledge of them. They were never answer 
able for dreary lapses, and patches rather drab than purple. Even 
the gloom of Romola is lifted for an instant when the boy disciples 
of Savonarola, who incurred rebuke for shouting ‘ Viva Ges’ too 
loudly, enjoy in right mundane fashion the task of collecting wigs 
and rouge pots from terrified ladies of a certain age to make the 
bonfires of vanities burn brightly. The personal remarks of these 
saucy urchins have savour and salt, unlike the laboured jests of 
the Florentine grown-ups. 

Humour being essential to treat worthily of boys, it is 
feasible to establish the supremacy of George Eliot by a brief 
survey. The naughty, natural little Harry of Sense and Sens 
bility, and a chance reference in Pride and Prejudice, make us 
regret the boy had not become fashionable in fiction then. ‘If 
I were as rich as Mr. Darcy,’ cried a young Lucas who came 
with his sisters, ‘I should not care how proud I was. I would 
keep a pack of fox-hounds and drink a bottle of wine every day.’ 
We should like to have known more of this braggart, but alas! the 
rest is silence. Raw undergraduates were specialities with Jane 
Austen. Horsey John Thorpe is second to none, but her boys 
are only tantalising glimpses. 

As to Maria Edgeworth, her boys are too good to be true, and 
too bad to be probable. She labels each with a virtue or a viee 
after the mode of a morality play, and they figure chiefly in her 
cautionary tales, lurking rather in the background in her novels. 
Lady Ritchie once ‘owned to a fondness’ for Lazy Laurence, 
- yet the magic of her preface failed to revive his popularity. Eton 
Montem is preposterous, parental assistance goading her to point 
the moral instead of adorning the tale after her own merry heart. 
Her hero is hopelessly wooden, her villain far too steep. Her 
letters about her swarm of brothers show what she might have been 
if left alone. She never was, and her boys are but marionettes. 

As to the so-called Scottish Austen, Susan Ferrier, her boys 
are prigs, snobs, or bores. Our attitude towards them is that of 
Carlyle to poor Thiers, ‘whom I had met, nor cared to meet 
again.’ ‘A spirit of hatred seemed to burn in the young heart 
of Reginald,’ is all we want to hear of the boy on stilts, disgusting 
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inbio knowing greediness. ‘ Here is a ham-pie which 1 can recom- 
wend, Papa. 1 told Barclay I thought he had put rather too many 
truffles and morels in the last, and not enough of eggs, and by the 
| byplovers’ eggs are much the best. If you like venison, Ronald, 
here is a hash, which is by far the best way of eating venison.’ 

From Mrs. Gaskell, whose only son died early, more might 
have been expected, for the one profound sorrow of a fortunate 
career drove her to seek solace in writing. It may be the story 
of this short life was too sacred even to be idealised, for the 
dight amusing sketch of Peter Jenkyns in Cranford reveals her 
limitations. 

The legend that Charlotte Bronté disliked children dies hard, 
though certain of her letters should have killed it. No Hdge- 
yorthian example of original sin is more flagrant than John Reid. 
But he was very much alive, however little necessity baby Jane 

saw for his malign existence. Grahame Bretton when at 
ghool is a careful, subtle study. He can be exasperating, yet 
fe is never devoid of vitality or charm. It is, however, in 
Shirley with the Yorke family Charlotte Bronté best displays her 
power of reading the heart of the boy. There is Matthew with his 
tie temper. There is Mark who ‘while he looks juvenile and 
tlooming. . . . His body is now fourteen years of age, his soul 
already thirty.’ And the tragedy of the boy without youth still 
waits a genius to set it down. Then there is Martin, absolutely 
original yet never improbable, and the overthrow of his contempt 
for ‘womenites ’’ by the magic of a smile. ‘ The proper, natural, 
therefore the noble impulse of his boy’s heart held him back—he 
would have said, ‘‘ Now for all this Miss Caroline gives us one 
iiss.’ ‘‘ She is my debtor and I will be paid.’’ . . . He flattered 
limself it was opportunity, not audacity, in which he failed ; he 
judged the quality of his own nature, and held it for something 
lower than it was.’ Even admirable Martin cannot quite claim 
quality with Tom Tulliver, for he is not essential to the plot of 
Shirley any more than Henry pupil of Louis Moore, who achieved 
the rare distinction beautifully perfected by Mrs. Ewing of being a 
tal boy although an invalid. 
_ These boys of Mrs. Ewing are alike faultless instances of an 
aquisite intuition. Such as °J ackanapes,’ or ‘Jan o’ the Wind- 
mill,’ silence criticism, there can be nothing but unqualified praise. 
Yet they are somewhat irrelevant here, for Mrs. Ewing’s are 
tontes not novels. When she comes fully into her own, then these 
ons, who like Lamb’s were all dream children, will ensure her 
liche in the house of fame. 
_ Does George Eliot stand alone in making the bond between 
bother and sister the leit-motif of a great novel with a boy for 
ieto?. It is-an intriguing question, for Maggie's compassion 
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towards Philip, her passion for Stephen Guest, a mere perfume ; 
and pomaded barber’s block, are shadows compared with the per 
fect sisterly love casting out fear. The pleasantest pages in thy 


Life of George Eliot are of her wanderings in a world still wonder 
land with one inseparable playfellow. Her sonnets may not be 
poetry, yet they prove these two were born in Arcadia, trotting 
hand in hand to their fishing or top-spinning, and it is priceless 
to an artist to know the golden age in rounded completeness, 
Isaac was with his sister during the visit to London when the firs 
sound of the great bell of St. Paul’s made such a deep impressign 
upon her. He was indissolubly linked with those daisied 
memories, those homely folk answerable for that which endures 
in her work. ‘George Eliot never wrote this book alone : some 
one helped,’ has been said. That someone was ey Tsaac. 
Lewes encouraged. Griff inspired. 

The absurdity of ticketing people as exact originals of charae 
ters in fiction has been too tediously shown by a recent biographer 
of Meredith to tempt imitation. It is idle to recapitulate the short 
and simple annals of Isaac Evans, when the point at issue is 
the status of Tom in fiction alone. A realistic novelist presumably 
has some imagination, surely free to play its part in creation. It 
is enough that the wholesome Isaac was of value in the moulding 
of Mary Ann. The influences of Strauss and ‘ Kultur’ never did 
for her genius—if genius indeed it be—what ‘ the tender grace of 
a day that is dead’ brought in wistful, fruitful retrospect. 

Mary Ann was in the habit of shedding ‘ bucketsful of tears, 
in her very sentimental girlhood, before she could take wing to 
the amazing boarding-house of Doctor Chapman with Herbert 
Spencer muffled in cotton-wool for autocrat, where she faneied 
she found herself. The truth is she was made when she arrived, 
and later changes affected her art detrimentally. Isaac had a 
nobler share in it than G. H. Lewes. 

It is less difficult to examine her boys than those of Dial 
Thackeray, or Meredith. They are in single spies not battalions, 
and include failures when she strayed outside the pale of a narrow 
experience. It is needless to be chronological, and assuredly 
Daniel Deronda, the detested of Swinburne, is the most con- 
spicuous. His penny novelette handsomeness, his artificiality, 
leave the reader cool where he is meant to be captivated. He is 
in precisely the environment of Harry Richmond, but the glamour 
of Riversley, the lilac fragrance of unspoilt youth is missing. The 
stress upon the purely supposititious parentage of Sir Hugo Mallin- 
ger displeases. The talk with Daniel on the subject is superfluous. 
‘Those who have known an impassioned childhood will under- 
stand the dread of utterance of any shame connected with their 
parents.’ Then why does Daniel persist? The one interesting 
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2 int is the revelation of George Eliot’s views of public schools, 


when Sir Hugo tells Daniel ‘I mean you to go to Eton. I wish 


you to have the education of an English gentleman, and for that 
it is necessary you should go to a public school.’ Daniel would 
have been more at home at ‘ St. Winifred’s ’ or the other strange 
Rossalls of Dean Farrar. Stagey as ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
when young, he does not depart from his habits of posing, 
strutting, and preaching when older. He proves George Eliot 
knew nothing of boyhood in the stately homes of England, and 
was only a tame-cat hero, tiresome from first to last. 

We are thankful to turn to the small Jew Jacob, whose pre- 
cious talent for barter makes his proud parents feel he has a 
future. He subjects Deronda’s knife to drastic tests, before he 
onsents to ‘schwop’ and gives us the only smiles in the ponderous 
tomes overweighted with the importance of being earnest. Felix 
Holt has another Jacob—this time Christian and réd-headed, to 
five a trifle of sorely-needed comic relief. 

It is really refreshing to stroll to Hayslope, home of Adam 
Bede, and join Mr. and Mrs. Poyser going leisurely churchwards 
with their chubby lads on a hot July afternoon. Marty and Tom 
were diligent scholars in the dear school of the green bushes. 
They ‘ saw a perpetual drama going on in the hedgerows,’ making 
life delightful except for its Sundays. How could they resist 
loitering when a yellowhammer fluttered in a big ash, or a white- 
throated stoat ran across the path tempting the forbidden chase? 
Mrs. Fairchild would have hailed them as choice specimens of 
the depravity of the infant heart, and hurried them to some fatal 
ed. George Eliot leniently allowed good luck to meet them 
on their sun-flecked way. 


Marty ran on first shouting, ‘We've found the speckled turkey’s nest, 
mother,’ with all the instinctive confidence that people who bring good 
news are never at fault. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Poyser, really forgetting all discipline in this pleasant 
surprise, ‘that’s a good lad; why, where is it?’ 

‘Down in ever such a hole, under the hedge. I saw it first, looking 
after the greenfinch, and she sat down on the nest.’ 

‘You didn’t frighten her, I hope,’ said the mother, ‘or else she’ll for- 
sake it.’ 

‘No, I went away as still as still, and whispered to Molly.’ 


Even Mrs. Poyser showed feminine lack of logic when she felt it 
her duty to add ‘ We must go straight on now. Good boys don’t 
look after birds on a Sunday.’ 


‘But, Mother,’ said Marty, ‘you said you'd give half-a-crown to find 
“al speckled turkey’s nest. Mayn’t I have the half-crown to put in my 
3K 2 
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The father and mother exchanged a significant glance of amuset 
their eldest son’s acuteness, 


and Marty’ if he reflected might have deduced the charming con- 
clusion it is profitable to do as you like. 

When Silas Marner came to Raveloe,‘an apple-cheeked young. 
ster of seven, with a clean starched frill like a plate for the apples; 
helped to restore the much-tried weaver to friendly human inter 
course. Aaron belonged to the comfortable Dolly Winthrop, and 
refused with decision to show off his learning by reading the ‘ good 
letters’ pricked on her lard cakes until certain of getting one for 


his pains. 


. He’s got a voice like a bird—you wouldn’t think,’ Dolly went om, 
‘He can sing a Christmas carril as his father’s taught him, and I take it 
for a token he’ll come to good as he can learn the good tunes so quick 
Come and sing the carril to Master Marner, come.’ 

Aaron replied by rubbing his forehead against his mother’s shoulder, 

‘Oh, that’s naughty,’ said Dolly gently. ‘Stan’ up when mother tells 
you, and let me hold the cake till you’ve done.’ .. . 

Aaron was not indisposed to display his talents, even to an ogre, under 
protecting circumstances, and after a few more signs of coyness, consisting 
chiefly in rubbing the backs of his hands over his eyes, and then peeping 
between them at Master Marner to see if he looked anxious for his ‘ carril,’ 
he at length allowed his head to be duly adjusted, and standing behind the 
table, which let him appear above it only as far as his broad frill, so that 
he looked like a cherubic head untroubled by a body, he began with a’ clear 
chirp and in a melody that had the rhythm of an industrious hammer, 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay. 


‘That’s Christmas music,’ said Dolly when Aaron had ended and 
secured his piece of cake again. There’s no other music equil to the Christ- 
mas music.’ 


Aaron was allowed to view the glories of the ball, given by 
Squire Cass on New Year’s Eve, and was not one of the model 
children seen and not heard. 


‘Fayder,’ said Aaron, whose feet were busy beating out the tune, ‘how 
does that big cock’s feather stick in Mrs. Crackenthorp’s head? Is there a 
little hole for it, like in my shuttlecock ?’ 

‘Hush, lad, hush ; that’s the way ladies dress theirselves,’ adding, how- 
ever, in an undertone to Mr. Macey: ‘It does make her look funny, though 
—partly like a short-necked bottle wi’a long quill to it.’ 


Aaron was a genuine boy and deserved his happy ending in 
those better days when unrest was not. 

Middlemarch links one virtue with the thousand crimes of style 
marking steady decadence from the clearness of Silas Marner. 
Such abominable instances as ‘a glutinously indefinite mind en 
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elosing some hard grains of habit,’ need not affect our gratitude 
- for the Garth family, liberally endowed with humour and sound 
sense. Christy working indomitably at Glasgow University, poor, 
shabby and cheerfully confident, is a jolly fellow in the holidays. 
He and Alfred, with his fervent bent towards the outdoor busi- 
ness, are of the right stuff. We sympathise with Ben, their 

ior, forced to pursue his studies under trying circumstances. 
For his mother, the ex-schoolmistress, if she ‘loved to instruct,’ 
as Jane Austen insists we all do, was justly proud of being able 
to handle a rolling pin admirably at the same time. 


‘Now let us go through that once more,’ said Mrs. Garth, pinching 
an apple-puff which seemed to distract Ben, an energetic young male with 
a heavy brow, from due attention to the lesson. ‘‘‘ Not without regard to 
the import of the word as conveying unity or plurality of idea’’—tell me 
again what that means, Ben.’ 

(Mrs. Garth . . . in a general wreck of society, would have tried to keep 
her Lindley Murray above the waves.) 

‘Oh, it means—you must think what you mean,’ said Ben rather 
peevishly. ‘I hate grammar. What’s the use of it?’ 

‘To teach you to speak and write correctly so that you can be under- 
stood,’ said Mrs. Garth with severe precision. ‘Should you like to speak 
as.old Job does ?’ 

_ ‘Yes,’ said Ben stoutly. ‘It’s funnier. He says ‘‘ Yo goo’’; that’s 
just as good as ‘‘ You go.”’’ 

‘But he says ‘‘A ship’s in the garden,’’ instead of ‘‘a sheep,’’’ said 
Letty with an air of superiority. ‘You might think he meant a ship off 
the sea.’ 

‘No, you mightn’t, if you weren’t silly,’ said Ben. ‘How could a ship 
off the sea come there?’ 


Here Mrs. Garth intervenes. 


‘That apple-peel is to be eaten by the pigs, Ben; if you eat it, I must 
give them your piece of pasty. . . . I see you are getting tired and stupid. 
Tell me the story of Cincinnatus I told you last Wednesday.’ 

‘I know. He was a farmer.’ 

‘No, Ben, he was a Roman, let me tell,’ said Letty using her elbow 
contentiously. 

*You silly thing, he was a Roman farmer and he was ploughing. . . . 
He was a wise man like my father and that made the people want his 
advice. And he was a brave man and could fight. . - . There was a great 
deal of fighting and they were all blockheads and—I can’t tell it just how 
jou told it—but they wanted a man to be captain and king and everything.’ 

‘Dictator, now,’ said Letty with injured looks. 

‘Very well, dictator!’ said Ben contemptuously. ‘But that isn’t a 
good word. He didn’t tell them to write on slates.’ 


Ben knew better. He only wanted to silence the exasperating 
mall example of the ‘shallow quickness’ of the girl abhorrent 
othe masculine mind. - 

To pass to The Mill on the Floss is to meet Tom Tulliver 
tid the two sharply contrasted companions who set their seal 
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upon his brief life, all sordid prose after the unconscious pog 33 


of early childhood beneath great fan-shaped chestnuts beside 
murmuring water. Like the river in The Return of the Native 
the Floss plays the part of Fate in Greek tragedy with f 
Mrs. Tulliver as Cassandra. In his secret passion for the ald 
mill, there is precisely the close clinging of Tom Brown to his 


countryside, which has triumphantly survived motors and aem 


planes, instead of being killed by railways as prophesied. It lay 
secure beneath the hardness of Tom’s stern nature, and was an 
integral part of the origin of his consecration to the austere beauty 
of self-sacrifice, born of his sense of honour. 

1t is amusing to find Bob Jakin singled out by an Italian critic of 
discernment’ for his ‘ready wit, and pleasant vein of originality,’ 
Bob began his career ‘ scarin’ birds for the old master,’ 


he knew directly he saw a bird’s egg whether it was a swallow’s or a tom 
tit’s or a yellowhammer’s; he found out all the wasps’ nests and could st 
all sorts of traps; he could climb the trees like a squirrel, and had quite 
a, magical power of detecting hedgehogs and stoats, and he had courage to 
clo things that were rather naughty, such as making gaps in the hedgerows, 
throwing stones after the sheep, and killing a cat that was wandering 
encognito. Such qualities in an inferior, who could always be treated with 
authority in spite of his superior knowingness, had necessarily a fatal 
fascination for Tom. 


They fought when he accused Bob of cheating at pitch and 
toss, but Tom if he scornfully left the disputed half-penny 
upon the ground was soon ready to make peace with the van 
quished foe on whom all his sporting joys depended. Their friend- 
ship was permanent, and in time of tribulation Bob paid his debt 
of gratitude to the donor of his first knife. Though he ‘ would 
sooner have been a rat-catcher nor anything,’ Bob became a 
pedlar, tempted to his vocation by the possession of a ‘broad 
thumb,’ invaluable for measuring. Even a Hardy can give us 
no racier dialogue in dialect than Bob’s glorious victory over the 
arch-bargainer Aunt Glegg. But behind his drollery lay a touch 
of true chivalry, and Maggie in her hour of need had no more 
reverent knight-errant. 

Philip Wakem and Tom were forced into intimacy for two 
years as the sole pupils of that very pushing curate the Rev. Walter 
Stelling, with a natural antagonism to make a bad third. 


‘I shan’t be friends with him after I leave school, Father, but I’ve made 
it up now. He’s taught me to play draughts and I can beat him.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘if he’s good to you, try and make 
him amends. He’s a poor crooked creature. . . . But don’t you be getting 
too thick with him—the grey colt may chance to kick Jike his black sire.’ 


1 Ia Vita e le opere di George Eliot, by Emilia Bassi. 
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- Hump-back Philip had nothing of the saintly Master Russell 
of Eric, or Little by Little, in his composition. He was human, 
clever, and if soured by his deformity, pardonably proud of show- 
ng the well-set-up barbarian Tom his intellectual superiority. 
They bickered from first to last, but Tom found quarrels prefer- 
able to the awful solitude of his first term when the jocose Stelling 
to whom Mr. Tulliver paid a ‘cool hundred a year,’ made his 
shy pupil wretched by inquiries at dinner whether he would rather 
‘decline roast beef, or the Latin for it.’ 

George Eliot proves the mutual advantage of this uncongenial 
fellowship well. Philip actually reconciled Tom to learning Latin 
by assuring him his ideal, Sir John Crake, Master of the Harriers, 
had struggled across the Pons Asinorum. And Philip, with his 
yearning towards beauty whether expressed in music or Greek 
poetry, found the bitter-sweetness of a first, last love in Tom’s 
dark-eyed sister. His boyish attraction towards the unconscious 
child is delicately true to nature. 


‘If you had had a brother like me, do you think you should have loved 
him as well as Tom?’ ; 

‘Oh yes, better,’ she answered immediately. ‘No, not better, because 
I don’t think I could love anyone better than Tom. But I should be so 
sorry for you.’ 
Then exquisitely conscious of her mistake : 

‘But you are so very clever, Philip,’ she added quickly. ‘I wish you 


were my brother. I’m very fond of you.’ 
‘Do you care for me as much as for Yap, Maggie?’ said Philip, smiling 


rather sadly. 


Alas, her sweet compassion leads to disaster, and the real end 
of the idyll comes in the poignant scene among the dawn-coloured 
roses, in the after years. Tom shows at his worst when he uses 
the poisoned arrows of unmanly taunts at Philip’s misfortune, 
in separating the two. He is intolerable where Philip in his 
unselfishness has dignity and pathos. 

Tom Tulliver was absolutely consistent, and the boy was 
father to the man. Whether his virtues or faults predominate 
in likeness to Isaac Evans, is immaterial. The share of the latter 
is plain in the certainly autobiographical first chapters, fragrant 
memories of a brother and sister, who too soon came to the parting 

.of the ways. 

‘What I want, you know,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘is to give Tom a good 
éeddication, an eddication as’ll be bread to him. . . . The two years at th’ 
Academy ’ud ha’ done well enough, if I’d meant to make a miller and 
farmer of him, for he’s had a fine sight moré schoolin’ than I ever got: all 
the learnin’ my father ever paid for was a bit 0’ birch at one end and the 
alphabet at th’ other. But I should like Tom to be a bit of a scholard, 
%0 as he might be up to the tricks o’ these fellows as talk fine and write 
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with a flourish—I wouldn’t make a downright lawyer o’ the lad—I should by 


sorry for him to turn out a raskill—but a sort o’ engineer, or sur 
or auctioneer or vallyer like Riley, or one. of them smartish busin 
that are all profits and no outlay, only for a big watch-chain and a high 
stool.’ BF 


Tom, when old enough to consider the matter, desired ac 
in the light he viewed that of his father; riding about, giving 
orders and going to market, with intervals of cutting a dash j in 
the hunting field. 


He was one of those lads that grow everywhere in England, and at 
twelve or thirteen years of age, look as much alike as geslings—a lad with 
light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and rose, full lips, indeterminate nog 
and eyebrows. . . . But Nature has the deep cunning which hides itself under 
the appearance of openness. . . . Under these average boyish physiognomig 
that she seems to turn off by the gross, she conceals some of her most rigid 
inflexible purposes. 


Tom had an enviable if most irritating certainty he was always 
in the right. He makes up his mind promptly, and can always 
give his reasons for decisions he never regrets. When he and 
Maggie sat in the elder tree eating jam puffs, she inquired whether 
he meant to run away to avoid the odious chorus of criticism at 
the family party. Surprised at his negative she asks : 

‘Is it the tipsey cake, then?’ 


‘No, you silly, that’ ll be good the day after. It’s the pudden. I know 
what the pudden’s to be. Apricot roll-up. O my buttons!’ 


Tom punishes Maggie for her shortcomings, forgiving her only 
when he considers she has suffered sufficiently. That he should 
rule her absolutely was his divine right as a boy. 


At Mr. Jacobs’ Academy, life had not presented itself to him as 4 
difficult problem ; there were plenty of fellows to play with, and Tom being 
good at all games, fighting especially, had that pre-eminence among them 
which appeared to him inseparable from the personality of Tom Tulliver. 


Dismal was the change to the dreary gentility of the Stelling 
curriculum—no pals, no sport, and Euclid inspiring the un 
answered prayer ‘ Please make Mr. Stelling say I needn’t do Euclid 
any more,’ and the mendacious complaint to his father that it 
brought on toothache. But Philip could at least tell him. blood- 
stained stories of Greek heroes, and there was ‘ Mr. Poulter, who 
was understood by the company at the ‘‘ Black Swan’’ to have 
once struck terror into the hearts of the French,’ to drill him. 
Tom naturally preferred the tales of Mr. Poulter to the Iliad where 
there were no cannons, 


and on afternoons, when his memory was more stimulated than usual, 
he remembered that the Duke of Wellington had (in strict privacy, lest 
jealousies should be awakened) expressed his esteem for that fine fellow 
Poulter. 
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‘And General Wolfe, Mr. Poulter? Wasn’t he a wonderful fighter?’ 
said Tom, who held the notion that all martial heroes commemorated on 
public-house signs were engaged in the war with Bony. 

‘Not at all... . They’d better not talk to me of General Wolfe. He 


| did nothing but die of his wound. That’s a poor haction, I consider. Any 


other man ’ud have died of the wounds I’ve had. One 0’ my sword-cuts ’ud 
ha’ killed a fellow like General Wolfe.’ 


As in the case of the immortal Sergeant Troy, Mr. Poulter 
brought disaster by his masterly performance of the sword exer- 
cise. Five shillings induced a secret loan of the sword, and Tom 
burnt-corked and terrible in Maggie’s eyes nearly lamed himself 
for life by enacting his martial part with excess of realism. 

With the longed-for ending of his school days comes the crush- 
ing news of his father’s failure, and the boy at once shows his 
grit. To his high sense of honour the word bankruptcy cuts like 
awhip, and humiliation spurs him to action. Cold and terribly 
‘unapproachable Tom puts aside all selfish ambition, and after 
his four years of indomitable toil poor broken farmer Tulliver 
has one deep draught of pure happiness. ‘It’s a great thing 
when a man can be proud as he’s got a good son. I’ve had 
that luck.’ It is easy to believe Tom never knew a moment 
sweet as this, not even when at a public dinner the debtors were 
paid in full. His narrow mind warred with his strength of pur- 
pose. He never pardoned Maggie freely or gave her sympathy 
in her desperate need, yet to her he was always first. Their true 
reunion came after she rowed down the flooded river at midnight 
to try to save him, and they were drowned together because the 
boat was swamped by the heavy floating machinery torn away 
from the wharf of St. Oggs by the rapid current. 


The boat reappeared, but brother and sister had gone down in an 
embrace never to be parted ; living through in one supreme moment the days 
when they clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields 
together. 


For them it was a happy ending. This book is a real picture 
of the vanished rural English George Eliot—as surely as a Hardy— 
keeps fresh as apple blossom for our perennial pleasure. This 
part of her work will be loved when her sermons are dead as Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, and it is her country boys with Tom Tulliver 
at their head who will help her to live. 


Liwian ROwLAND-BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 
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A BOOKSHELF 


They sit with me at breakfast; they walk out with me before dinner; 
and at nighf, by the blazing hearth, discourse the silent hours away. 
Witr1am Haziirr. 


SHENSTONE found the warmest welcome at an inn. My notion 
is we shall find it on a bookshelf. Of libraries I cannot speak 
so confidently, for I never owned such an imposing, prosperous 
thing. I suppose I should do the fashionable thing if I had 
one—call in the auctioneer and knock it down to the best 
bidder. Libraries are excellent places to visit. The warmest 
and most human of them ‘ Steal us from ourselves away’ 
in a kindlier sense than Cowley’s, I mean steal us from the 
fretful and disquieting part of ourselves. The most human 
library I have known was that of the old South Kensington 
Museum which long ago shifted quarters, if it has not been 
broken up and scattered. The Bodleian drew one, too— 
occasionally—when one had an hour or so to give to reading 
in Oxford days. But a public library is not an intimate, the 
warmest welcome is scarcely due from it. For one thing, s0 
many volumes in a library. must remain strangers even to its 
constant guest unless he chances to be a bookworm absolute; 
a recluse, like Cargill in St. Ronan’s Well—a romance I have 
read forty times and mean to read again despite some critic’s 
assertion that Scott * spoilt it to order, owing to his publisher's 
misgivings lest Mrs. Grundy should regard the original version 
as ‘improper.’ I dare say there was some idiotic alteration of 
the kind—though I have never looked it up—but, even 50, 
St. Ronan’s Well remains a book of consummate beauty. A 
friend, I find, has given me a first edition of Redgauntlet. The 
date on the excellent Constable title-page is 1824. That, well 
considered, is a great date in the history of English literature. 
But, despite the critics, I feel the date of St. Ronan’s Well is 
quite as good. The company at the Well, their parties, gossip, 
cliques and spites, bets, challenges and snobberies—it is all as 
wonderful as the Comic Muse of George Meredith himself; and 
over it all broods a romance which Scott himself hardly 
equalled in any other book; nor possibly has any other British 
novelist. vorver T~ Bee 


' * The cheerful name of Walter Scott. In my opinion he deserves to stand 
next to Shakespeare.’—Walt Whitman. 
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A library, besides holding many volumes with which you can 
hardly be on more than nodding terms, often has other publica- 
tions that are not true books at all—Charles Lamb’s PiBrAla 
afiBrla. I am fairly sure I have seen on sham shelves, which 


on examination proved to be part of a cupboard door, Rapin’s 


History of England : an offence against print more heinous than 
the dummy windows of old days with their dark panes were 
against light. As to Lamb’s books that are not books, time- 
fables, reference things and the like, they can hardly be kept 
out unless there is a jealous librarian to see that no trespassing 
occurs. Though, for the matter of that, the modest, friendly 
bookshelf is always liable to the same kind of sacrilege. I go 
to my shelves to seek a book; and there, lying across it, very 
likely is a Stores price-list. I out the inquiline indignantly. 
But, through long experience, I know too well the habits of these 
address ‘ books ’ and price-lists, Beetons, A.B.C.’s and so forth : 
drive them clean out one day; yet, before the week is past, they 
will be back, squatting on Gillman’s Life of Coleridge or Browne’s 
Religio Medici. One must come to bear it with panapay 
one has plenty of practice in that form of suffering. 

A bookshelf clearly is your friend, if it has stayed a you, 
and you by it, most of a life-time. It is your intimate friend, 
if, when tired of many things—and some people—you can turn 
to it for light and leading, and it does not fail you in the quest. 
Now I have seen at least one library which, instead of being com- 
pact of friendship, was compact of daggers. It was a states- 
man’s library; and, whilst I sat talking with him, the place 
struck me as an armoury. The volumes—there were hundreds of 
them facing me—labelled and ranged with dreadful accuracy, 
were the weapons of precision by which his opponents could be 
politically stabbed to the heart. That statesman, whether 
in or out of Parliament, never was known to miss his aim; and 
his library flashed on me half his secret. I doubt whether he 
admitted to that holy of parliamentary holies even his favourite, 
Charles Dickens. 

My bookshelf grew up with me. It began in early childhood 
with a splendid find in the lumber-room of my remote country 
house : two or three trunks full of books, lying unopened, un- 
packed, for years. Like Aurora Leigh, I had found ‘ the secret 
of a garret-room.’ I remember some of the books therein which 
I decidedly did not adopt. ‘There were Bossuet’s Sermons, 


Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. They 


left me cold. Burnet’s Reformation I dipped into, but did not 
get on with. Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America I, 
like a noodle, did not take. Long after, on first reading his 
France before the Revolution, I regretted that lapse. Then 
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IT searched old bookshops for the other work, but have 7 


never seen a cheap second-hand copy. Tocqueville’s Revolution § 


is a great book. 


I found in the trunks Emerson's Essays, which included the 


marvellous ‘Compensation’ and ‘Circles’ : also Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson in two large illustrated volumes bound in blue which 
have disappeared long since in the course of various household 
removals, and have had to be replaced by Cadell’s small four. 
volume edition, not very nice on the whole, though passable, — 
Percy’s Reliques were there; Spenser (in very small print and ~ 
double column) ; Bacon’s Essays ; Johnson’s Lives of the British 
Poets (I have them still, but do not read them); Walton’s Com- 
pleat Angler (an indifferent edition) ; with sundry novels of Scott 
and Dickens. I started bookkeeping on that capital, and several 
of the identical lumber-room copies remain on my favourite 
shelves to-day. Scott first, and then Dickens, I devoured. Rob 
Roy and Guy Mannering I still go on reading. Walton took me 
fishing and caught me my first prickly perch on the little river 
Cole at Coleshill. It was simple fishing. I contrived a kind © 
of telescopic rod out of thick and thin pieces of bamboo, and 
ran the line through hairpins stuck in and bent where the joints 
came. I cannot remember that there was a real winch; but, 
if there were, it would not run. I merely held on when a perch 
or dace was hooked. I took the perch up to the house, and, an 
hour or so after I had hooked them, they were cooked. Years 
after, I discovered by a map that the river Cole issued from 4 
reservoir in which Richard Jefferies must have fished not many 
years before, a piece of water at or near Coate in Wiltshire. He 
says in ‘My Old Home ’—I think about the last, and the most 
harrowing, of his papers—that he never went back to his old 
haunts lest his own ghost should meet him there. If ghosts walk, 
his must walk those Coate meadows and the great wild downs 
near by. I saw the neighbourhood again last summer after 
seventeen years, and it appeared to be steeped in the intense 
spirit of nature that he alone of any prose-writer who ever 
lived, not excepting Thoreau, has been able to get somewhat on 
to a printed page. I am convinced the origin of Jefferies, of 
The Story of My Heart, of Amaryllis at the Fair, must be sought 
in the Coate district. Genius.and pure originality are independent 
of many things, of poverty or wealth, of education, of pain or 
happiness, but sometimes distinctly not of environment. Jefferies 
born of the same parents, brought up in the same way, a hundred 
miles or twenty from Coate, would not have been the Jefferies 
we acknowledge to-day. The place, there, was clearly the man. 
Percy soon captivated me; far more, for some reason, than 
Froissart. Emerson curiously attracted but baffled me. I believe 
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I came to understand Emerson later and to recognise him as 
one of the authentic immortals—in his prose, scarcely his poetry— 
of American literature. Perhaps it is not a bad thing to start 
- on Emerson before you can comprehend him. Certainly some 
of those who have been struck hard by the casualty lists of war 
may find an anodyne in his wonderful pages. Every bookshelf 
that is compiled in friendship should, I think, have a nice quiet 
copy of Emerson’s Essays. 

T like to read old writers so far as may be in old dresses. 
People point out to me that, given fair print and a trustworthy ’ 
text, it matters not a straw how the book is dressed—that, intel- 
lectually, it no more matters what your book is dressed in than 
what your back is dressed in. I agree that in this sense it 
doesn’t matter; and that strictly, for intellectual ends, we ought 
to get as much satisfaction by reading Christabel or the Imaginary 
Conversations in the ugliest and most meretricious copies as in 
copies printed during the authors’ lives by someone who took 
& joy in choosing the right type and embellishment, by some- 
one who understood a title-page. I agree that a fine judge of 
an old writer will get more value out of an ugly, meretricious 
copy than an indifferent reader out of the earliest or chastest 
edition to be procured by love or money. However, it remains 
that there are book-lovers who insist on the old dress, though not 
necessarily a costly dress, and are more comfortable with it. 
T have been of that persuasion most of my life. I don’t want 
the rare courtly dresses—at any rate, I can’t get them—but I do 
want copies of certain books—sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- — 
eenth century—in, approximately, the dress of the period. Some 
of these I go without. My Herrick is rather observably modern, 
not altogether agreeable in the handling, though a conscientious 
University Press production. Old Herricks mean an outlay. Yet, 
by spending time spread over years, we may pick up nice copies 
of many of our favourites for a trifling sum, and so gradually 
weed out the modern wardrobe. The old bookshops are the 
sources ; and, now the War is done, I suppose we shall again begin 
to see their catalogues of bargains. For many years past I have 
visited hundreds of these book stores. - Whenever I visit a country 
town I seek out the old bookshop. Sometimes it is palpably 
barren. Sometimes it has good things but knows rather too 
much. However, there is always a chance of finding the book 
you thought you wanted badly; or a book you had not thought 
about, but which, once seen, is too good to leave. I had not 


2 TI cannot write ‘ reliable text,’ though I shall write without question a 
good ‘reliable claret,’ or a ‘reliable time-table.’ Similarly, it would be 
absurd to object to such an expression as ‘the train service is not reliable.’ 
Remember it was an S. T. Coleridge word. 
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thought of a fairly early Beaumont and Fletcher till I lighted 


on several volumes of Tonson’s edition ip a stationer’s a year 
or so ago in @ Cornish town, where a few old books had been 
grouped together at a shilling apiece. I could not leave Beaumont” 
and Fletcher, very well. Then there was Sidney in Glasgow, 
I had not greatly coveted Grosart’s edition; ten shillings—the 
usual remainder price for the 1877 edition—being distinctly ‘an 
outlay. But, finding him in three clean volumes for threg 
shillings in that Glasgow book store, what could one do but fetch” 
him away to the South? These of course are not prizes: an 
important librarian might turn them away. But they are jolly 
to buy and cram into one’s bag, take home, and find a place for 
on the friendly bookshelf. Here a confession: I cannot read 
Beaumont and Fletcher with the interest I felt in acquiring i. 
I have tried again and failed; tried Ford, too—though he s 
quite another time and story—and failed.* The least of Shake- 
speare; say Pericles in its unquestionable Shakespearean 
scenes and lines—the pathetic, I think, not less than the 


humorous ones—how immeasurably greater and more moving ~ 


it is than most of those Elizabethans! Nor can I read a great 
deal of Sidney even with Grosart pricking me on. When I tum 
from his sleep and moon sonnets he soon begins to cloy. Siill, 
it is good to have both books in a seemly dress. The Grosart 
edition is just not too modern for Sidney. A real prize, in the 
sense of value or important rarity, has never come my way in 
a bookshop. I searched for early Waltons whilst I was engaged 
in editing the ‘ Winchester Edition’ which Mr. Freemantle of 
Piccadilly entrusted to me years ago, but quite in vain. An 
early Shakespeare Folio is out of the question ; or the first edition 
of Adonais; or indeed anything of that exalted and sensational 
nature. You buy such things at great sales and are advertised 
in the Press over their acquisition. You employ agents, I imagine, 
to bid for you. There is the difference between solemn trans- 
actions of that character and digging about in rummage boxes 
and dusty shelves as there is between a vulgar bird-nester out 
on his own account searching for some little egg or other in an 
English hedge and a millionaire’s expedition to Sahara or Siberia 
to obtain a clutch of eggs of a species whose nesting site and 

* The praise which Charles Lamb, Swinburne and Mr. A. H. Bullen give 
to, for instance, Middleton’s play 7he Changeling, confounds and mystifies 
me. The reading of The Changeling is to me a supper from which I carry away 
little to speak of but surfeit. I can discover nothing witty in it, nothing lovely, 
nothing deep in the manner Hamlet is deep, nothing terrible in the way Lear 
is terrible. De Flores appears to me an extrayagant, though powerful, creation: 
in any case infinitely below Shakespeare’s Iago. I should not have dared 
to say this to Swinburne, but I address it expressly here to my old friend 
A. H. Bullen. I imagine that the best stuff of these Elizabethans, Shake- 
speare excepted, was ‘done at the Mermaid ’ and lost for ever there. 
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habits have not yet been discovered. ‘ihe mighty editions, 
the pearl necklaces of literature, are not for nobodies who 
angle. for old books -with- baits of a shilling-or half-a-crown. 
Buying a Shakespeare Folio or a first edition of Milton is com- 
_ parable, say, with a new steam-yacht or a bid for the blue ribbon 
of the turf, or taking five miles of the best salmon water in the 
North. There is public fame, munificence about that sort of 
book-collecting. It is patronage of the arts. ~Men have had 
knighthoods for less, a great deal less. 

Whereas, making a bookshelf means grubbing about. ‘ Finds,’ 
even the lesser ‘finds,’ tend, I think, to grow rarer. The only 
one of the least note that has come my way was an extraordinarily 
fresh, clean copy of the first collected Gray, 1763. This I bought 
‘off’ a barrow in an odds and ends shop in a Hampshire market 
town. The owner of the shop had purchased three wheelbarrows- 
' full of books at a sale in the town, at ten shillings per barrow. 
 Rustically, he was retailing them off at sixpence the volume. 

‘I wish,’ he said to me, ‘I’d bought another barrow-load or 
two of them, for I’ve done well out of that deal.’ 

I bought from him three volumes of Spencer’s Principles of 
Sociology, and an Orpington Ruskin or two. Then I found the 
Gray, which looked as if it had lain in a bandbox during the 
last hundred and fifty years, and had never been opened or handled 
since it left the binder. I asked him how much for that? ‘ Three- 
pence,’ he replied, ‘as you’ve bought the others.’ ‘ But it’s 
good—a first edition,’ I said. He glanced at it : 

*O, poetry,’ he remarked with some contempt ; ‘ that’s 
no good—you can give me threepence, or I'll put it in with the 
test for nothing.’ 

I gave him threepence, and felt a prick of conscience. Later, 
I showed it to a friend—a poet, who may live as long as Gray. 
He fancied it, because of its wonderful condition. He had often 
given me books that cost more than threepence, such as Yarrell’s 
British Birds 1856. So I gave him the Gray, and my conscience 
Was free again. One really cannot sell, unless bread is required, 
for a sovereign or two a first collected Gray bought ‘ off’ a barrow 
for 3d. One may sell a library one has had left to one if it con- 
fains a First Folio or two of Shakespeare and a Caxton, but that 
is another and a statelier proposition. Besides, is it not doing 
aturn to some American millionaire? The copy of Gray (with 
Collins) in Bell’s British Poets, which I bought for a shilling or so 
ina shop at the back of the Law Courts long since, in one of my 
boyhood book rambles with H. L. C., will last me out all right. 
There is a pang about that little book, but not one of con- 
science. I cannot understand why men with the sanest judgment 
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and the finest taste for print should sometimes prove such dig 
astrous failures in the world. 


Old bookshops seem to me to have fallen away from the da 
when first I haunted them—fallen into the dusty crypt, I fear, 


of ‘darkened forms and faces.’ It is not only that a whole ~ 
street of them—the so-called ‘ Booksellers’ Row’ by St. Clement ~ 
Danes—has been swept away. They do not appear to me so” 
interesting ; modern rubbish predominates, and is worse almost 
than ancient sermons ; also, I question, are the book-hunters them. © 
selves so keen over the real thing? Long ago, before ‘co-operm 
tive’ stores and the like, and the discount custom, there used ~ 
to be little booksellers in many small country towns who — 
dealt half in new publications, half in second-hand volumes, x 
Some of them even appeared on the title-pages of books, ag ~ 
local publishers. But that cheerful and interesting time—which 


some book-hunters can still remember—has long since passed, — 
A proper bookseller cannot make a living, they tell me, in the 


little country town to-day. ‘The County ’—though is there really ~ 


such a thing as ‘The County’ to-day?—buys or borrows at the 


bookstall; or has all its literary material sent down from Town, ~ 


The result is that the countryside is less literary and less. There 
are many country towns that have not a decent new-book shop— 
far less an old bookshop. The most one can hope for is the die 
covery of a little heap of second-hand books in a furniture or & 
stationer’s shop—and most of these. will usually turn out to be 
books of sermons. (O, those impossible books of sermons!) On 
the whole, very few of the friends on my bookshelves are country 
mice. Here is a long row of sixteenth to eighteenth century 
poets and essayists only two or three of whom came from the 
country bookshops. Shenstone and both Cowleys—Cadell’s 
and Pickering’s—are Londoners; Denham, Donne (imperféct), 
Marvell, Prior, Drummond of Hawthornden, Vaughan, Lovelace 
and Carew. The Suckling came from Ireland—‘ Dublin : Printed 
by Oli. Nelson, at Milton’s Head in Skinners Row 1756 ’—and 
is tolerable, though dressed a little clumsily, and not so pleasant 
to handle as the nineteenth-century reprint it has displaced. If 
we ask ourselves candidly whether a Shenstone yields much 
beyond a curious little Edinburgh title-page with a picture appar- 


ently of a kingfisher, the reply is No. Yet it does hold the lines - 


made at the Henley inn, and surely Palgrave made a little lapse 
in leaving them out of his ‘Golden Treasury.’ Prior is sprightly 
and the scholar, and he gave us one gem, his ‘Cloe and 
Euphelia.’ But they knew how to dress poets in the days of the 
Stanhope Press-—a hundred and twenty years‘ago. I had sooner 
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handle that Prior in three beautiful little paper-covered volumes, 
| two-and-six apiece, printed by Mr. Whittingham, than many a 
" tooled-morocco poet to-day. 
Cowley is often good to turn to.. On an evening spent at home 
in complete solitude, and otherwise dully, between long journeys 
‘round the war’ 1917-1918, I could go to the bookshelf, blow 
away the dust—it gathers on books as on the heart—and glange 
again at Cowley, to find friendship and charm therein. His 
dream of Cromwell is nearly wonderful. He said he almost 
felt in the talons of the ‘ great bird of prey’; a touch 
curiously like that of Chateaubriand, hater of all the Re- 
yolutionists impartially, whether Constitutionalist, Girondin, 
Jacobin—Mirabeau ‘looked in my face with his eyes of pride, 
genius and vice, and placing his hand on my shoulder said 
“They will never pardon me for my superiority.’’ I still 
‘feel the impression of ‘that hand as if Satan had touched me 
with his claw of fire.’ . But perhaps the best of Cowley is not 
the Cromwell dream, or even the noble elegy on Hervey his 
Cambridge friend, but two or three verses of an ode he wrote when 
thirteen years of age. It is almost as good as Pope’s ‘Solitude ’ 
written, it is said, at the age of twelve. ‘The beginning of it 
is boyish,’ admits Cowley; ‘but of this part . . . (if a very 
little were corrected) I should hardly now be much ashamed.’ 
He desiderates a few choice friends, a cottage, a garden, and 
books to 


entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturb’d as death, the night. 


Thus would I double my life’s fading space ; 
For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear, nor wish, my fate; 

But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them; I have liv’d to-day. 


What on earth induced Dr. Johnson to belittle these lines and 
declare them inferior even to Pope’s? 

My copy. of Marvell is the best I could find in an old book- 
shop. It-is so-so, rather a late and not a comely reprint from 
an American edition. But Marvell is indispensable, like Waller 
and Lovelace, though on other grounds. There is great stuff 
in his ode to Cromw ell and in his patriotic verse, and a string 
to his satire; I dare say. ‘ He nothing common did or mean.’ But 
the Marvell I care for most is author of that mystical poem ‘ The 
Garden ’— pat 
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What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 


The nectarine and the curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 

Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


lt is strange and wise as some haunted lines of Rossetti’s, for 
instance those about the wood-spurge with its ‘ cup of three.’ 

Who reads Denham to-day, even Cooper’s Hill, except the” 
few curious pedestrians on the bye-ways of literature? I doubt 
if anything of his appears in the modern popular selections from 
the British poets. Palgrave could find no room for Denham, and~ 
who can blame Palgrave, remembering that he could not find” 
room for Clare and was constrained to cut down Christopher ~ 
Smart’s inspired Song to David to a few lines? I should not know 
where to find Denham in a modern anthology. I am therefore 
pleased to have him in Bell’s Poets 1779—because of four lines 
in Cooper’s Hill, addresed to the Thames. H. L. C. taught me 
them— 

O could I flow like thee! and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme; 

Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Spenser himself was not much better on the flow of the Thames 
in Prothalamion, though his Muse was moré exalted. ‘The four 
lines remain as Denham’s claim to immortality. Rather an 
exiguous claim, Denham’s, but are there not half a dozen poets de-. 
pending on not a great deal more in substance, whose right no one 
thinks of contesting? Thus there is Waller : take from him ‘Go 
lovely rose,’ with the few grave, penetrating lines about the 
‘Soul’s dark cottage,’ and what of immortality remains for 
Waller? I think poor Clare deserves what Cowley asked, ‘ to be for 
ever known.’ Yet I scarcely know how he can be, except through 
the sweet sanity of his ‘ Thrush’s Nest,’ or the lines written from 
the, mad-house—‘ I am! Yet what I am who cares or knows?’ 
Genius in literature tends on the whole to bulk, it is tremendously 
prolific—Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Shelley, Scott, Words- 
worth, Dickens, Ruskin, Hardy, among English writers. But 
a minute spark or two apparently is enough for the purpose of 
immortality in some poets. Nobody who knows what poetry is 
could doubt that Collins will be for ever known. Yet there are 
hardly more than, say, three little poems of Collins’s by which 
his hold on immortality is secured; and one even of these makes 
no moving appeal to many of those who care for Collins. The 
mysterious spark we name genius must be generated by some- 
thing far mightier than radium. 
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Even on a bookshelf packed with friends there is sure to be 
a corner for which one has a specially warm regard. We could 
_ feel our way to it in the dark, and count on taking out some 

yolume that never disappoints. On my shelves is a space apart 
’ for sundry Hazlitt volumes : for Coleridge—his unfinished ‘ Life’ 
by Gillman (Pickering 1838), Letters, Conversations and Recollec- 
tions put together by Thomas Allsop, the Notes and Lectures 
on Shakespeare, The Friend, his Poems, etc. : for Lamb—his Elia 
and Poems (1836). I could not determine which of that trinity 
bas given me the keenest pleasure, though I recognise that the 
greatest is incomparable Coleridge who in all English literature 
- gomes nearest Shakespeare, and as a thinker and talker was doubt- 
less at least the peer of Shakespeare. 

Hazlitt has left it on record that, when Coleridge talked to 
him during their first walk together in the West, the oaks of 
Harmer Hill stooped to listen to a poet as he passed. After 
we have spent an hour or two once more in reading the specimens 
of the Conversations and Christabel, that is easier to believe than 
the story of Orpheus. Besides, there are times and scenes where 
trees do take on a personality of their own and appear capable 
of sympathy and intelligence. Sometimes on a winter night to 
walk under an avenue of tall spruce firs-—‘ fit for the mast of some 
great ammiral ’—or among the pines, it is easy to imagine they 
are whispering, leaning, listening to one another. Their high 
tops, in a haunted fir-tree walk I know, have a way of 
Jeaning as if to catch from each other some wood-wise or poetic 
sentiment. I used to hear them talking when long ago I rode 
up that avenue on my Welsh pony in the dark. And how magical 
the talk of Coleridge must have been, we can conceive through 
these fragments his friends Lamb, Hazlitt, Allsop and Gillman, 
caught and preserved. 

Come back unto memory, like as thou wert in the dayspring of thy 


fancies, with Hope like a fiery column before thee—the dark pillar not yet 
turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Logician, Metaphysician, Bard! 


The Hazlitt, Coleridge and Lamb group are ranged next to 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Byron. Obviously, Words- 
worth should lie next to Coleridge and Lamb. The first three * 
are all in Moxon’s dresses. Personally I have more gratitude 
for Moxon than for any other publisher of the masters. I think 
he was the best of them all, the kindest; though Coleridge owed 
much to Cottle, too. Moxon, especially in his little red and 
blue bound poets, for instance in his Wordsworth in six charm- 
ing volumes 1850, gives one the impression that he produced 
these books simply because he loved them. Title-page, binding, 


* Or three first—I don’t care a farthing nib which is printed. 
84L2 
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type all convey that impression, and I believe it is a true om 
When I first began to hunt in the London old bookshops—in ¢ 
eighties—with H. L. C. I often saw, and sometimes boug 
one of these Moxons for a shilling or so: I can go to the book 


shops to-day and buy a Moxon of about the mid-nineteenth 


century for about the same sum. In Ireland last year I paid 3 


a shilling or eighteenpence for his Dodd’s Beauties of Shake 
speare. True, I did not want the beauties of Shakespeare, yet 
I could do with that Moxon, so bright and unsoiled it might 


have been a new ‘remainder.’ The house of Macmillan hag § 


printed in little various poets with a sure taste, whilst Lawrence 


and Bullen gave us the ‘ Muses’ Library,’ but I have a pre § 


judice that there will not be another Moxon. He was not 


good perhaps to look at as Pickering seventy or eighty years'ago, | 


Yet there was just a suspicion of the ornate, if chastely ornate, 
about Pickering. Look at Moxon’s 1835 first and second series” 
of Elia. That is no costly volume, it is worth no plutocrat’s notice, — 


at least not in the binding of my own copy. A few shillings” 


brought me the two series. All the same, Charles Lamb, to my” 
untutored taste, has never been presented in a fairer and since i 
form. Nor will be till time ends. 

Starting to write these notes, I thought to travel past eh 
group of magicians, and visit other shelves entirely, among 
them those that hold Browne and Quarles, Selden and Clarendon, 
knotty Feltham and his Resolves, the ‘ Marvellous Wisdom and 
Quaint Conceits’ of Fuller: to come, through Landor, into the 
moderns : and to go back into the sun of Shakespeare that puts 
out all their candles—I think even Pericles puts out most. But to 
linger over Hazlitt, Lamb and Coleridge means to go to the shelf, 
take down half a dozen volumes of that treasure trove, and carry 
these off to the armchair: which, happily, puts a close for a 
while to prattle about books. 

GEorGE A. B. DEWAR: 
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DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA : 
AND THE PEASANTS LAND HUNGER 


 Tofind fault with the state of things existing, or to protest against 
the policy pursued by others, is not very difficult. Less easy is the 


task of suggesting a remedy or of advising on a new line of action. 


 Batthis is exactly the thing most needed in practical politics. To 

_ be perfectly honest, after condemning, one must have sufficient 
courage to follow up with a constructive proposal. Russian 
politics have been distorted and practically disappear under a mass 
of disclosures and recriminations. An attempt to state what 
should be done to improve the situation is rarely to be met with. 
The highly intelligent and often witty critics who have helped to 
eivenom the whole question and have not made a single step 
towards its solution, being afraid or unable to say what is to be 
done, have been very harmful. We challenge these people to 
come forward with a definite constructive proposal or to keep 
silent. 

The War is at an end, but the world remains divided by the 
line of victory and defeat. Half around it, from the coast of 
Siberia on the Pacific to the Rhine, we see nations defeated in 
battle and suffering in the different stages of political dissolution. 
Three great Empires have disappeared. By an irony of fate the 
German monarch, his Austro-Hungarian colleague, and. ‘the 
Russian Autocrat found themselves engaged in mortal combat, 
helping by fratricidal strife the cause of their common enemy— 
Democracy. Germany, the adversary of yesterday, and the no 
less dangerous neighbour of to-morrow, seems well able to work 
out her own salvation. Russia’s case is more difficult. In 
Germany there are seditious outbreaks against a Government 
representing the whole of the country. But in Russia civil war 
has been brought to its most complete expression by the division 
of the State into several parts cf which not one can claim absolute 
preponderance. Then again, to solve her internal troubles, 
Germany has never openly invited foreign aid, whilst from the 
Russian side appeals for help have been made again and again. 
And this is natural seeing that, whatever happened later, Russia 
has been on the side of the Entente during the greater part of the 
War, and has sacrificed her blood and treasure to the common 
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cause. Russia is not forgotten. In numerous books, in the daily 
Press, in the monthlies, her case is exhaustively discussed, ¢ 
I must confess, very sympathetically. Curiously enough, ong” 
question is carefully avoided by foreigners and by Russians alike; | 
The future government in Russia—what must it be? * 

There is a remarkable absence of sincerity in the policy of the” 
world vis-d-vis Russia and of the Russians themselves. What is 
the ultimate object of all activities? Governments make war on 
the Bolsheviks, but do not declare it ; help is generously given 
Lenin’s opponents, but they themselves are not officially 
recognised ; ministers speak about Liberty—their agents support 
reaction ; much is said about the new great Russia, but more is 
done to tear away her component parts; Monarchists speak about 
constitutions. Everybody is trying to get round everybody else, 
Ultimate objects are not disclosed but carefully veiled by rhetorical 
and vacuous demonstrations. 

Some questions are unavoidable. For a time efforts to pass 
them in silence may be suecessful ; the hour of reckoning comes 
nevertheless, and an answer must be given. It is not in human 
nature to meet difficulties half-way. This explains, perhaps, 
why one of the most important, I should say the most vital 
question of Russian politics is so carefully ignored by many people. 
The future government in Russia—what must it be? The great 
majority seem reluctant to bind themselves by an irrevocable 
declaration ; commonplaces are preferred to a clear definition. 
We are told that the question is a purely internal one, on which 
Russians will have the time to agree when their country has been 
delivered ‘from Bolshevik tyranny. I protest against such @ 
suggestion. It is never too early to decide, not upon the exterior 
forms (these may wait), but upon the essential principle underlying 
a whole nation’s governmental policy. Unless this is done no 
united action is possible. We see the proof in Russia, where, in 
spite of the deadly Bolshevik danger, people divided among them- 
selves are paralysing each other’s activities—for there is no great 
idea to which their personal views must be subordinated. As to 
the consideration of the question being one of purely internal 
politics, I differ from such a view absolutely. If we admit the 
interdependence of peoples, if we are convinced that the internal 
state of one country may influence the existence of other nations, 
and if for us the League is a logical and necessary intstitution—we 
must conclude in the particular Russian case that it is not pos 
sible for the world to remain indifferent to the principles govern- 
ing the colossal empire. This war has demonstrated more 
clearly than ever was done before the impossibility of any 
civilised nation keeping aloof from the world’s political and 
economic complications. The unparalleled catastrophe brought 
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about by German militarism is an irrefutable proof of the danger 
which may arise for the world, through the mentality and the dis- 
tinctive principles governing the life of one of its peoples. If 
Bolshevism, if the regime which will take its place, represent » 
danger to peace and prosperity, is it permissible for the world to 
give them aid, or even to remain indifferent to the situation thus 
created? The free and freedom-loving nations are now in the 
majority. Rightly or wrongly they have whole-heartedly espoused 
the principles of democratic government. Can they use two 

* measures? Is it possible that the form of government considered 
best exists only for the select few? It is equally necessary for 
Russians, as well as for other nations, to establish definitely what 
the principle of the future government shall be. Not the exterior 
form, but the basic principle. Otherwise united Russian action 
and a clear comprehensive policy of the world vis-a-vis Russia are 
equally impossible. ‘The events of the past two years are there 
to prove it! 

Before going any further I should like to define my exact 
meaning when using the expression ‘democratic regime.’ The 
man in the street often imagines that this expression stands for 
arepublic or even for something more extreme. This is not so! 
I think that a democratic regime may be considered existing in 
acountry where the Government, created by the freely expressed 
will of the people, considers itself morally bound to give up power 
as soon as the nation’s approval is withdrawn, and where the 

. people, being convinced of their supreme right over their own 
destiny, remain actively interested in the affairs of government. 
To put it otherwise : democracy demands consciousness in the 
tulers of their dependence on the nation, and conviction in the 
ruled of their supreme right to government. This definition 
leaves a great freedom to the development of exterior forms. A 
monarchy may be democratic. Theoretical sociologists will hardly 
approve of this formula, but it expresses my conviction and in any 
ease fills the empty husk of a high-sounding word with a definite 
kernel of sense. 

The Russian question must be elevated to a higher plane. 
To serve as touchstone a formula is needed embodying the higher 
principles accepted by humanity, to the exclusion of conditions 
based on temporary passing events. An example to illustrate 
this : the owner of a dog, lost or stolen, advertises in the Press, 
and describes the animal as ‘a lame St. Bernard.’ Here we have 
a mixture of signs temporary and permanent. In the beginning, 
both may come in useful, but later the word ‘lame’ will make 
it more difficult to identify a ‘ St. Bernard ’ whose feet are possibly 
whole again. So, likewise, in politics, when one is dealing with 
events covering a more or less prolonged period : it is advisable 
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not to resort to arguments based on happenings of a passing qf 
of a secondary importance. 

The formula I think necessary must be of such an abso 
character that it can be applied to the general situation as well — 
as to any local event. It must equally serve for the Bolsheviks 


and for their adversaries, for Lenin and for Kolchak. The * 


immovable basis of the higher laws of human justice admits 

of one measure for all. The formula need not be invented. It 
exists, it has existed through the ages, although the sentences 
expressing it have not always been the same. Last autumn while © 
the Bolshevik terror was raging in Petrograd, representativesof § 
different political groups contrived to meet in a clandestine ~ 
fashion. The gist of what was said can be reduced to the follow. © 
ing : ‘ The times are awfully hard, but it will not always be so; _ 
we know that this regime cannot endure. The day will come 
when the country will be freed from this tyranny. But then we, 
who are now united, will find that our ideas and our aims are 
not the same and a dangerous discord will spring up. A formula ~ 
must be discovered acceptable to everybody, and making co 
operation between us possible, a formula acceptable to all honest 
patriots, be they monarchists, constitutionalists or republicans. 
Therefore let us say that our object is to establish and to maintain 

& regime guaranteeing personal freedom and national liberty’! 

This to the Western ear sounds a commonplace. People bora 
and bred in the traditions of an organised democratic polity quite _ 
unconsciously forget to consider that Russia has not been for 
centuries a free country and that her peoples have not yet acquired 
that unconquerable freedom-loving instinct which stands for real 
progress in the history of the world. On the other hand theoreti- 
cal sociologists may object that the conceptions of personal freedom 
and of national liberty are reciprocally opposed and exclude each 
other. For personal freedom in its supreme egoistical develop- 
ment means anarchical individualism and therefore is incompatible. 
with the national idea. But the meaning I put to the formula 
is this: under national liberty we understand the supreme un- 
alienable right of a nation to dispose of its own destinies. This 
right in its application is limited by the necessity for respecting 
the elemental rights of the citizen, his personal freedom. 
National liberty blended with individual freedom is the essence — 
of a democratic regime. 

Personal freedom and national liberty—this democratic 
formula is, I think, the one to the test of which the situation 
in Russia as a whole and in its parts should be subjected. 
Personal freedom—the elemental rights of every citizen, and 
national liberty—the rights of the nation as a collection of free 
citizens. Subcongciously this principle is recognised all through, 
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but one must have the courage to declare it openly and to make 
it the foundation of a general policy in Russia. If that is done 


| yerything becomes clear and above-board. From the point of 


 yiew of the world’s interests, it is absolutely indifferent what 

"government rules Russia, if it complies with the positive demands 
of the democratic formula. In theory the world cannot choose 
between Lenin and Kolchak, this being an internal Russian 
matter. But let us see to what practically the question comes. 

_ Let me attempt to apply the democratic formula to the Russian 
situation as it is at present, taking into account the logically 
probable future developments. A difficult task! Justice demands 
that in such an investigation all personal feeling should be aban- 
doned. This means that our likes and dislikes, the political 
sentiment of the moment, the woes of our friends and relations, 

‘and our personal wrongs must be laid aside. I will strive to 
comply with this necessary condition. 

. First of all we meet with the Bolsheviks. In the light of 
our formula their position is hopeless and we cannot have anything 
to do with them. They stand condemned, not because of their 
atrocious murders, their wholesale massacres, their boundless 
emelty. But their government is not national and they do not 
respect individual freedom. They acknowledge they represent one 
dass only—the working masses. But in reality they do not re- 
present that class. They are a group of theoretical thinkers 
who, thanks to the abnormal conditions of a tremendous upheaval, 
have been able to impose their will on a part of the working 
masses—the proletariat. To be more accurate we should say 

that aided by circumstances the theorists of Bolshevism subtly 

teplaced the will of the proletariat by their own. The temporary 
distribution of physical force has been such as to enable them 
to bring the will of all other classes into abject servitude to the 
falsified will of the proletariat. For more than two years 

Bolshevism has been free to apply in practice what the brains 

of its apostles have long ago evolved in theory. The results are 

before us. Not only has: Bolshevism been proved by facts to be 
incapable of real creative work, but it has been by imperceptible 
stages transformed into a crude caricature of the tzarist regime. 

Unhappily the issue here is obscured by the inept way popular 

opinion all the world over has been misled. The working masses, 

Labour and Socialism, are, to put it delicately, unconvinced that 

Bolshevism is a bad thing after all. In the leaders we find 

an involuntary sympathy for Socialists who have dared to execute 


_ what others have only imagined. In the masses there is a sub- 


conscious tender yearning for paradise, the land of Prester John 
of olden days—-and the Bolsheviks promise paradise! What is 
the use of telling these people that Bolshevism is not Socialism ? 
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—that it is its enemy? that in its wake it brings reaction, neaf” 
and misery? ‘You will be accused of being that leprous thing= § 


a capitalist or, even worse still, a hireling of capitalism. 
is the great fault committed by the leaders of the world’s opin 
Instead of bringing the Bolsheviks and their doings into the g 


of free and complete publicity, they have concentrated their effortg 


on erecting a Chinese Wall around the infected area. And thos 
the task of irresponsible agitators is made so extraordinarily easy, - 
T am convinced that a representative Labour expedition 
Russia would have more deadly effects for the Bolsheviks than” 
military intervention. The great object is to convince the. 
working masses that Russian Bolshevism is not Socialism at all, 
that it is in fact nothing but the destructive government of a few 
theoretical idealists and of numerous practical grafters over @ 
people whose will and conscience have been relaxed by decadey” 
of a despotic regime. To attain this object the right thing } 
do would be to challenge Labour, to challenge Socialism, to go 
and see for themselves. Every facility ought to be afforded for 
representative Labour leaders to go to Russia and see. A Labour 
expedition to Russia! Very possibly the Bolsheviks would not 
admit it : then the case would we won by the other side outright, 
And if allowed to visit the country and to enjoy unrestricted 
liberty of movement and of investigation, it would soon see the 
truth : the despotism, the graft and the absence of creative work; 
the remnant of the real workmen driven as they never were driven 
before, the Socialist parties reduced to a dummy existence a%§ 
they existed under the Tzar,-the secret police continuing its old 
hateful activities, the Press annihilated ; injustice, poverty, inepti-_ 
tude, dirt, death everywhere. And the new Bolshevik bourgeoisie 
lording over it all! But really it is with a certain reluctance that 
I discuss Bolshevism in connexion with any future developments 
in Russia. It resembles so much making far-reaching plans for 
a man who is in a very bad way with consumption. ‘He will 
soon have no shadow,’ say the ancient Chinese. Facts, live 
witnesses and mental speculation all tend to prove that Bolshevism 
is doomed. One has a great desire to leave it to the literary and 
scientific gravedigger, resolutely turning one’s face to the tre 
mendous problems which life is putting in the way of the Russians. 
How do the forces opposing Bolshevism stand in the light af 
the democratic formula? Here again the main issue has been 
obscured-and public opinion has been misled. By an unhappy, 
though perfectly natural choice, opposition to Bolshevism is being 
used as a touchstone for judging men and their deeds. But a 
crook may be set to catch a crook; this would not serve te 
improve materially his own reputation. We need a standard 
based on real value and not depending upon casual changing 
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a symptoms. Democracy would have no use for Admiral Kolchak, 
‘General Denikin and the men who are with them, if to recom- 


mend them they had only the fact that they are fighting 
Lenin and his followers. One is less interested in their victories 


than in the honesty of their desire to recreate Russia on a sound 


democratic foundation, and in their ability to do so. This needs 
an explanation. 

The Bolsheviks, no more than their opponents, can claim 
to be ‘the nation.” They are but exceedingly active agents 
operating on the surface of the great amorphous mass constituting 
the Russian people, whose will and conscience have been de- 
pressed by centuries of a tyrannical rule. When all is said, 
the only one who really counts in Russia is the peasant. 
Careful investigation demonstrates that decidedly he is not 
Bolshevik : nor is he a Volunteer of the White persuasion. The 
truth is that he is out for himself and consents to any regime 
which will satisfy his land-hunger and will make it possible for 
him to acquire the necessaries of his humble life at a fair price 
in exchange for his crops.. The Bolsheviks have not been able 
to give the peasant full satisfaction, and for this reason alone, 
even if no others existed, they are doomed. In justice I am 
obliged to confess that the other side, with its attention riveted 
on its battle, has not yet done much in this direction. The 
events of the great strife roll past the peasant in a kaleidoscopic 
procession; he participates in them actively. only under com- 
pulsion. The bulk of the armies on both sides of the front is 
formed of conscripted rustics. These rural soldiers move and 
fight by order, but they never meet the enemy—for before them 
they see brothers and friends. This explains the enormous hauls 
of ‘ prisoners,’ the perpetual ‘deserters,’ whole divisions fading 
away as if by magic. Battles are won on that curious fluctuating 
front by small determined bands of professional soldiers and of 
convinced party men. ‘To transform the amorphous mass into 
anation an active agency is needed. The Bolsheviks are unaccept- 
able to the democratic palate, and we turn to their opponents. 
If these men can, and will, be the agents of a Russian resurrection 
in the sense of the democratic formula they need and must receive 
full-hearted support. We shall judge them not by their hate 
of Bolshevism, but by their fidelity to democratic ideals. As I 
have explained already, the issue has been considerably obscured 
and a false position created. This would become immediately 
and painfully apparent as soon as the Bolsheviks disappear and 
their victors remain alone to face the world. At present 
monarchist and reactionary elements play a prominent part in the 
anti-Bolshevik ranks. They are persistently favoured not so much 
by the Governments as by some of the agents of the Great Powers, 
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who cannot'‘cure themselves of the ‘Holy Russia’ infatuation 
But I sincerely believe that sufficient elements exist to ensue 
for Russia a democratic future without the necessity of passi 
through a protracted period of reaction. I have great hoy 
specially that General Denikin will prove himself able to folle 
~ a democratic policy, although personally he may disagree with — 
it. The absolutely splendid way in which in the midst of victory 
and against the active opposition of most of his advisers he 
recognised the supreme authority of Kolchak, hard pressed by 
the Bolsheviks, ought to be a pledge that at least this man will 
place the welfare of his country over personal ambition and self- : 
seeking interest. i 
Two things could really give practical help to Russia in the” 
present situation: (1) the world’s policy must be governed by 
the democratic formula and by it alone. All questions arising 
out of the situation must be dealt with accordingly and in all” 
sincerity ; (2) the Russians themselves must accept the democrati¢ 
formula in full and make it the basic principle of all their political — 
activities. The best proof of wholehearted adhesion would be the 
. formation of one big democratic party. This is an immediate 
practical necessity. Individual effort, however brilliant, cannot 
contend with the sustained pressure which organised masses can 


bring to bear on any situation. 


V. PoLtaKorr. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ITALIAN AND 
YUGO-SLAV 


‘Iam too deeply wounded, thou hast insulted me too profoundly, 
never will there be reconciliation between us.’ These words, 
which Schiller caused Mary Stuart to utter regarding Queen 
" Blizabeth, seem to express the feeling at present existing between 
the Yugo-Slavs and the Italian Irredentists. Extremists on 
Doth sides tell us that the whole matter will have to be thrashed 
out to the bitter end. In accordance with their predilections, 
they prophesy a complete triumph for Italy or assure us that 

one Slav is equal to four Italians, and that Yugo-Slavs will never © 
test till the eastern shore of the Adriatic has been swept clean 
ofan alien race, and until the Italian names of all towns along 
the coast, from the western border of Eastern Friuli to .the 
extreme south of Dalmatia, have given way definitely to others 
which are as music in the ears of Serbo-Croats. Nevertheless, 
in the interest of all Europe, and for the sake of the two noble 
nations immediately involved, we must hope and work for a 
happier and more peaceful solution to a problem of which the 
equitable adjustment has become most appallingly complex. It 
is difficult to reconcile strange bedfellows, fanning the flames 
of passion and accentuating wrongs tend to render it impossible. 
Despite of lowering clouds, the irreconcilables of to-day may 
become the good comrades of to-morrow, although it seems hard 
at the moment to find a modus vivendi. This thought was in 
the mind of the Dalmatian writer and patriot Nicol4 Tomaseo 
when he said in regard to Dalmatia, the stronghold of Yugo- 
Slavism, ‘her destiny bids her to be in the future, a free, not 
subjugated, friend of Italy.” In this he has not stood alone. 
It must be fresh in the minds of many interested in this 
Momentous question how keenly only a year or two ago Dr. 
Trumbic, the devoted leader of the Yugo-Slav movement, warked 
for harmony through the Secolo and the Roman Conference, and 
how ill feeling was assuaged at a crucial point of the War by 
the realisation of the overwhelming necessity to make common 
cause against a common foe, although only a few months earlier 
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it would have been scouted as impossible. Surely, we may look th 


on all this as a portent that, although the horizon has darkened § 
again, yet the blackness of the present may be the precursor 


of the dawn of a better understanding. Hope is the last string 
of the lyre to break, and if Yugo-Slavs and Irredentists could 
be brought to see that in fostering dissensions they are procuring 
a posthumous triumph to the hated policy of Austria, the string 
of hope might vibrate afresh. 

Beati pacifici, but doubly blessed if they look ahead. This, 
unfortunately, European statesmen failed to do when, in 1878, 
they talked of ‘ peace with honour.’ If Gortschakoff saw further 
than the rest, he was not proof against the bullying influence 
of the Prussian Chancellor. His best days.were over, and, on 
plea of illness, the old man often took refuge in his bed from 
the constant slights put upon him. The remainder of the 
diplomatists gathered round the green table at Berlin acquiesced, 
at Bismarck’s bidding, in handing over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the cruel domination of Austria-Hungary. Bismarck bit his 
thumb and set off in good fettle for Gastein, and the yielding 
to the ‘honest broker’s’ autocratic will brought long years of 
trouble to an innocent people, together with imprisonments, 
persecutions, confiscations of property and wayside crucifixions, 
and even the martyrdom of women and children. They have had 
their counterpart in recent days in the doings of Austria’s ally, 
Bulgaria. An eye-witness of atrocities, only recently returned 
from Serbia, has described to me the hanging and mutilation of 
women and young girls, of which he had himself seen the horrible 
traces, and the recollection of which must ever remain to him. 
He is told that details and pictures of such scenes are too gruesome 
for the British public. It is never too gruesome to face the 
truth, and the lesson cannot be too deeply learnt, that racial 
differences must not be disregarded, or that a diplomatic error 
may leave a heritage of wrong, which may lead to a world’s 
undoing. 

The mills of God grind slowly; in the case of the diplomatic 
error of Berlin it has taken forty years; it is only natural to 
wonder what is the grinding now preparing in the Balkans and 
indeed in the whole of the Near East. 

Forty years ago Western Europe had the excuse, if excuse 
it be, of ignorance. It knew so little of the inner history of 
the lands on which our eyes are now fixed, and of which, of 
receht years, distinguished French, Italian, Slav and English 
writers have made themselves the devoted champions. In 1887, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir T. G.) Jackson brought out his delight 
ful volumes dealing with the archaeological treasures of Dalmatia, 
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'y look § the Quarnero, and Istria, he wrote of what was a terra incognita 
‘to the general public, and the growth of knowledge was slow. 
The present century was already completing its first decennial 
“when a party of Austrian savants made a tour of inspection of 
the coast lands of the Eastern Adriatic, to study their conditions, 
and to enlighten Austrian opinion concerning them. Even now 
itisonly the few who can give us comprehensive details of the pos- 
abilities of development, and the international value as connecting 
links of the seaboard and hinterland of the Balkan Peninsula, 
with which the peace of the world and the future of commerce 
are so closely bound up. Yet all this knowledge is necessary 
- foa sympathetic understanding of the dual questions of Irreden- 
fists and Yugo-Slavs. Although in the present article the limits 
of space compel me to concentrate on the inhabitants of the 
Littoral, it must not be forgotten that free access to the people 
of the lands beyond is dispensable to the welfare of the coast 
dwellers, and that the prosperity of the populations of the inland 
‘Provinces is dependent on unfettered communication with the sea- 
ports. They must stand or fall together. 

The nations demanding control of the lands of the Adriatic 
are on the one hand the heirs of the traditions of Mazzini and 
of Garibaldi, on the other, a struggling people of peasant origin 
who have tasted of the bitterness of oppression. Both are ardent 
adyocates of liberty, and firm believers in the righteousness of 
their claims. Both are hurt in their deepest feelings, and feelings 
play a serious part in the lives of the Latin and Slav races. The 
Eternal Feminine, the Psyche, is always with them. Poetry 
and passion are living realities to them, and in them one finds 
the fervour of the Catholic or the mysticism of the Orthodox. The 
abstract appeals to them as it does not to more phlegmatic natures, 
and a treasured quotation, the recollection of a popular hero, and 
accmbination of colours, set their emotions vibrating passion- 
ately. Thus far these two antagonistic races are akin, and this 
very kinship accentuates their differences. It is not fire and 
Water, it is two fires that meet, and here the similarity in their 
psychology ceases. Beyond this, without pressing the com- 
parison too closely, the difference between them may be likened 
fo that existing between the persistent, stolid Ulsterman and the 
taptivating, mercurial Southern Irishman. Or one may be said 
to represent the rugged Karst of the hinterland, and the other 
the smiling Littoral. The Yugo-Slav is not gifted with the 
ingratiating manners, the sunny charm, and the quick wits of 
the Italian, he is more deliberate, more uncouth, though not un- 
kindly, and his wrath is the awful wrath of the slower nature. 
But he is striving and fond of learning, although in the country 
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districts geographical conditions have rendered him often 
lettered. From all over the world Yugo-Slavs have sent mone 
to support their home schools. Only perhaps amongst 
Scottish peasantry could equal eagerness to acquire knowled 
in the face of hindrances be found, and the Yugo-Slavs have 
duced eminent writers, poets, and scientists under difficulties wi 
which no Scot has had to contend. Students of the natp 


University at Agram have been forced by the authorities @ 
complete their studies at some Austrian university, this being 
part of the plan to suppress the national language and to establish 
Deutschtum. To receive subsidies for primary schools instrug 
tion had to be given in the German language, that the children 
might grow up to look at it as their mother tongue. It was 


for that reason that the Yugo-Slavs made so great an effort @ 


have their own schools, holding it, as they did; to be of paramount” 


importance. The Italians also complain of the treatment they 
received regarding schools, although the Yugo-Slavs consider that 
they were favoured. 

The literary language of Serbs and Croats is identical, the 
language of the people varies according to local dialects. In 
Dalmatia, as elsewhere, the Serbs belong almost entirely to the 
Orthodox Church, whilst the Croats are Catholics. Istria i 
largely Catholic, and, by special Papal permission, in many 
places, including the islands, Mass is said in the old Slav tongue, 


as it is always in the Orthodox churches. The preservation of 


their ancient language is very precious to the Yugo-Slavs, and any 
interference with it would prove a source of trouble. Undoubtedly 
they are a devout people, but the Italians charge them with 
having used religious processions as an occasion for political 
demonstrations, and there have been unfortunate incidents when 
mutual abuse, and even violence, have marred the solemnity 
of festivals. Images of Saints have been borne through the 


streets adorned with national colours, and, if all tales be true, — 


hymns were sometimes made the medium of insulting the 
Italians. One can only accept that, as opportunity makes the 
thief, so also it makes the disturber of the peace, and that it 
would be reasoning from the particular to the general to quote 
such occurrences as: a general indication of the character of the 
Yugo-Slav, who is tenacious, knowing what he wants and meai- 
ing to get it, but is not naturally domineering or aggressive. His 
character may not unfitly be summed up in the words of 
Coleridge : 

God gave him reverence for laws, 

Yet stirring blood in freedom’s cause, 

A spirit to his rocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk and the fire therein. 
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‘Yugo-Slav is a man of the mountains with the hardiness 
‘ithe mountaineer and the deep love of home of the highlander. 


| “His patriarchal in his ideas, and clannish. ‘The zadruga which | 


| “continues in many Slav centres puts every member of the family 


under one recognised head, under whom he works and to whose ~ 
wthority he submits. Family ties and hospitality take a large 


=o place in his life. He will gladly set before you what he has, and 


you will be introduced to a large circle of his cousins, who will 


" glask you to dinner and take it ill if you refuse. The fare may 


be of the simplest but the welcome will be lavish. 
- On the Italian character it is unnecessary to dwell in detail. 


. § italy is known to most of us, and many of us share the Brownings’ 


olitical 
; when 
munity 
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> true, 
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Jove for her, and in these days, which are so pregnant with anxiety 
forltaly, we echo Mrs. Browning’s query : 


. Can she live and be strong, 
Or is it another dream 
Like the rest we have dreamed so long? 


Only, it is impossible not to recognise that, even if the wishes 
athe Irredentists are not wholly fulfilled, the Italians will still 
have their own country, the heritage of a great historic past, 
fo fall back upon, whilst the Yugo-Slavs have no choice but 
migration if things become impossible for them in the land where 
Slavs have suffered and struggled for a thousand years, and where 
they have dreamed dreams of a great Serb Kingdom which should 
realise their yearnings for solidarity. 

Had it not been for Austrian machinations, there seems little 
teason why the two nationalities should not have dwelt side by 
fide as neighbours, their diversities of character complementing 
each other instead of engendering strife, and the Monarchy’s 
dwn wealth increased by their industries. Austria herself 
fustrated this. Shortsightedly she made the lands that might 
have enriched her the mere dumping-ground of her own wares; 
being timorous, she played a double game, and, finally, she sub- 
ferviently obeyed her Potsdam masters, who only looked on her 
asa ‘milch cow to graze on Balkan lands, and when she had 
@azed enough to be killed for the benefit of Germany.’ Of 
Austria it could be tryly said, ‘ If thou hadst known, even thou, 
atleast in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace.’ 
But she did not. She had to deal with two independent spirited 
Nationalities, who might have been wooed, but whose spirit could 
not be broken, and by her misrule she oniy succeeded in making 
both her enemies. The patriotism of the Italians and Yugo- 
Slavs was fanned into flame, a jealous hatred was aroused between 
them, and the Imperial and Royal Government played the part 
of Mr. Punch and made the puppets fly at each other’s throats. 

Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 3M 
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The similarity of their complaints proves how cleverly they way: 
tricked.. Each in turn looked on the other as the Benjamip: 
Austria, and both had the same tale to tell of harsh treatm 
and of unfairness regarding education and Municipal and Imp 


~ representation, whilst each was made thoroughly mistrustful@ § 


the other. And all the while Austria, wire-pulled from 
laughed in her sleeve and schemed to her own undoing, W 
furthering Pan-Germanism. . 
The widespread influence of two societies, powerful in numbey 
and lavishly supplied with funds, the Deutsche Schul 


(German School Union) and the Siidmark, worked to this end: ‘ 


the first opened German Schools, occasionally to the closing of 
others, even where there were only a mere handful of German 
—lng children; the second, founded in 1889, had spent 
2,311,111 kronen by 1914, ostensibly in befriending Germans i 
the Austrian provinces, in reality to consolidate the Teutonic hold 


on the provinces, which since: the Congress of Vienna hal 


been under the sway of Austria, and which had remained rebels at 
heart. The Siidmark, of which the headquarters were at Gram 
included 947 branches, with a membership of 85,281. It spent 
largely on agricultural holdings and buildings, and in settling 
German peasants on the land. In 1911 it started Labour 
Exchanges, of course for propagandist purposes. 

To keep the inhabitants of the Littoral in subjection, their 
industries were discouraged, and despite of heavy taxation little 
or no help was given for fighting disease amongst the olives and 
vines, for irrigation, drainage of land, or increasing production 
by improving ou antiquated methods. The very considerable 
water power of the fulls of the rivers of the Adriatic provinces was 
also but little developed. Oil produced on the Littoral, even 
under primitive conditions, has been preferred to that of Lucca, 
and many a cask of Dalmatian wine was shipped to France m 
the past, and sold as ‘ best Bordeaux.’ 

Another Austrian folly was the obstruction caused to salt 
extraction, which was lucrative and provided much employment. 
The land !aws were not equitable, and the peasants of Istria and 
Friuli had often to content themselves with two per cent. of the 
profits of co-operative farming, a system whéch when well worked, 
as in France, has brought prosperity to many an agriculturist. 
On the Adriatic, the ground landlord was allowed to pocket the 
larger share of gain. In Dalmatia the whole expense of the police 
amd gendarmerie was borne locally. 

The laying down of railways, which would have increased the 
commerce and incomes of the dwellers on the coast by connecting 
them with their hinterland, was also systematically neglected. 
It suys much for the inhabitants of the Littoral, that trade and 
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_ agriculture were not wholly destroyed in many places, and it gives 
_ promise of almost moribund industries being revived and expanded 
"ander happier conditions. This would not be only of local advan- 


al ® tage, but would supply exports much needed by other nations. 


The artistic talents of the Dalmatians and Istrians are shown in 


rlin, | their productions in embroideries, weaving and goldsmithing. 


|— Theclimate of the seaboard, despite of the inroads of the boisterous 
Bora, lends itself to extensive horticulture, and the abundance 
of fish in the waters of the Quarnero allows for the curing of 
anchovies, sardines, and tunny fish, on a large scale. Besides 
this, the distilling of perfumery and liqueurs, and marble quarries 
_ suggest industry. 
In the few years of the beginning of the last century during 
which Napoleon ruled the Illyrian provinces, he introduced juster 
Jaws—which the Austrians revoked—caused good roads to be con- 
‘dructed, and permitted newspapers to be printed in the language 
athe people. There was no liberty of the Press under Austrian 
tule, and if a man dared to tell the truth in public he had to leave 
‘the country or hide in the macchie, the dense scrub of the coastal 
Yackground. During the War, whilst politicians wrangled, the 
People were actually starving. It is little wonder that up to the 
time of the outbreak of hostilities the working classes emigrated 
in large numbers. In some of the villages there were only boys 
and decrepit old men left, the young manhood had gone to seek 
itsfortune overseas. Yet under juster conditions there would have 
been a living for all at home. 

The revolutionary years of 1848 and 1849 filled the politicians 
ai Vienna with a craven fear of outbreaks in Slav lands. For a 
time the great Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company, afterwards 
made the instrument of commercial propaganda, even as Fran- 
tiscan monks were used for political purposes, was looked on 
tskance by the Government, which was haunted by the fear of 
tivalry from any quarter. With the same purpose in view of 
sowing discord and thus preventing the indigenous inhabitants 
of the coast from increasing in independence, the road to Trieste 
was less favoured than the establishing of prompt railway com- 
Munication between Vienna and Italy. This was in the day of 
the petting of the Italians. It is true that the tunnel of the great 
Siidbahn railway bore a Latin inscription which told of the final 
destination of the line being the sea; nevertheless though calcu- 
lated to fill travellers with delight at the exquisite scenery which it 
traversed, this great mountain railway was not adapted for fur- 
thering the quick transit of goods by reason of its steep gradient 
and circuitousness. It was not till 1910, after Austria had 
awakened to the fact that it was better for her own commercial 
prestige not to send the bulk of her exports through German hands, 
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and had come to dread the Italian menace, that the port of Trigsig! 
was put in more convenient touch with the Monarchy by th 
Staatsbahn being brought to her doors. The increase in com 
mercial prosperity and ocean traffic was rapid. The port had begy. 
repeatedly and extensively enlarged, and a great impetus wag” 
given to shipbuilding, which had always been a special featur 
of the sea-board. The latter circumstance, though greatly increag 


ing the openings for employment both in the yards and in the 


factories which provided shopfittings, contributed largely to the 3 


labour unrest. Nowhere did the ill feeling between Italians and 
Yugo-Slavs become so acute as at Trieste, with its large army 


of dock labourers, warehousemen, and factory hands, at Pola, the” 
great naval base, at Monfalcone, where shipbuilding was rapidly ‘ 


increasing, and at Fiume, which since the ’seventies had been 


favoured by advantageous tariffs to make it a strong Magyar pork 


The reason for the deep racial hatred in these centres was not far 
to seek. It was there that the Government systematically playel 
one nationality against the other, because it was there that i 


most greatly feared the preponderance of either party, and when 
it concerned the employment of hundreds of men, jealousy could” 


be easily aroused. In regard to the employment in shipbuilding 
yards, the Italians had undoubtedly just cause for complaint whet 
their turn came to be cavalierly treated by the Austrian Gover 
ment. Men of any nationality were preferred before them. After 


they had already been working satisfavtorily, Slavs were brought 


from other towns and provinces to take their places, and ship 
building companies received peremptory orders to dismiss any 
Italians from their employ. Even when building vessels for the 
Austrian Navy or Mercantile Marine, if the companies pleaded 
that certain employees had abilities which rendered their services 
indispensable, or stated that they had not been able to get sufficient 
men of any other nationality to complete an order in a given time, 
they were only met by the reply that in that case the work must 
cease. On one occasion, the dismissal of Italian workmen from 
the Monfalcone yards was superintended by armed gendarmes. 
The dockers at the new Franz Josef Harbou- at Trieste fared no 
better. It was the same with railway men and with postal and 
other officials at Pola. How could human nature be expected not 
to resent such treatment? The creating of bad blood between 
the two nationalities was inevitable. What both failed to see 
was that the more it was stirred, the more rubbing it caused ot 
official hands. 

According to the Italians, the Yugo-Slavs, who were really only 
seeking legitimate expansion in a country they looked on as their 
own, were human weasels, worming their way in everywhere by 
undercutting and manoeuvring, to get a footing where they had 
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house property by funds from Russia and Bohemia. According 
| t@ Doctor Virginio Gayda, Italy’s most impassioned spokesman, 


% © Slavs ousted Italians from all State employment, and—worst of 


jnsults—Slav police haled Italian patriots to prison on the flimsiest 
ts. Undoubtedly, the Italians were often subjected to treat- 
went at the hands of the Austrian Government which recalled 
6 § what their fathers had suffered under the same rule in Venetia, 
# and which they would neither forgive nor forget. On the other 
hand, excepting perhaps in the matter of the police, the Yugo- 
Slavs had their full tale of injustices to relate, and looked on_ 
the Italians as interlopers. Little recked they of Roman and 
Venetian occupations. The Turks had also been at one time their 
masters. No country could boast of never having changed its 
milers. If there were Italians in the towns, the rural districts 
were solidly Slav, and in the aggregate the Italians numbered 
gbout four per cent. on the Littoral. So they argued, and the 
fival claims are certainly difficult to adjust. Trieste has been 
Austrian since 1382. In Dalmatia, only Zara can be called Italian. 
Ragusa, with a strong Italian element, possesses, like Fiume, 
many Italianised Serbo-Croat names, whose influence may be 
faced in her antiquities. Fiume, the much discussed, was never 
inder Venetian influence. The French writer, Monsieur Georges 
ferviéres, disallows the Italian, claim to the mountaineers of 
‘astern Friuli. He says the Furlanians are Ladins of the ancient 
Rhaeti, not Latins, and that the Italians came to the coastal lands 
for purely commercial purposes, and stayed because it suited them 
todo so. Doubtless there is truth in this, immigration not being 
isually prompted by mere sentiment.. Yet during the War many 
incidents showed that it played a great part in their feeling for 
Trieste. A flag for the city, worked in secret, to be presented 
eeremoniously to the King of Italy, little subterfuges to evade 
the vigilance of the authorities and display Italian emblems and ~ 
 @lours, aroused frantic enthusiasm. 

Regarding continuous residence on the Eastern Adriatic, the 
Yugo-Slavs have undoubtedly the advantage. Unlike the Mace- 
donians, who are made up of a heterogeneous population, and 
who need lifting out of the mire of most abject poverty, the Yugo- 

| Slavs are fit for self-government, but they showed during the 
Napoleonic occupation that they could be happy if equitably ruled. 
Also in smaller towns and rural districts, little affected by politics 
and labour troubles, Italians and Yugo-Slavs have lived in amity. 
Where educational difficulties arose, and where the Austrian 
Government arranged the electoral districts to control the results 
atthe poll, contentions were bitter. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Irredentists and Yugo-Slavs have never yet lived 
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together under a just Government, but only under one that p ' 


sistently sowed discord between them. Neither nationality \ 


likely to receive all to which it aspires. All the same, if Italiang 


and Yugo-Slavs could be brought to see that the bitterness of the 
present is caused largely by a dead past, and that life has ever 
fresh beginnings, the string of hope might resound again, swelling 
to a loud crescendo, and there might be peace for ‘ hominibus 
bonae voluntatis.’ 

M. MontTcoMERY-CAMPBELL. 
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MEXICAN ANARCHY: 
AND BRITISH. INACTION 


Snce the formal accession of Venustiano Carranza to the Presi- 
dential chair in 1917, Mexico has designedly and consistently 
pursued a policy of penalising foreigners and foreign financial 
interests in the country. Before Carranza, and from those days 
when President Diaz voluntarily withdrew himself from the land 
he had raised to diplomatic eminence and financial prosperity, 
those foreign interests had already suffered grievous damage. 
The peoples of the Latin-American Republics have always been 
singularly averse from that steadiness of effort which alone assures 
national well-being. Increasing prosperity, it has been observed, 
ultimately produces the same unrest and craving for change among 
_these peoples as poverty and the oppressive yoke of despotism. 
President Diaz, the ‘Iron Despot,’ son of an impoverished inn- 
keeper and at one phase of his career no better than a farrier in 
the national army, conferred innumerable benefits upon his people. 
With a political foresight and sagacity amazing in one of his 
origin and education, he early realised that Mexico’s incalculable 
natural wealth could only be made accessible, both to his own 
people and to the world at large, by directly encouraging an influx 
of foreign capital. To achieve this end the Mining laws of 1884, 
1892 and 1909 were passed recognising the right of landowners, 
without distinction of nationality, to all minerals that might be 
discovered beneath the surface. It is important to bear these 
enactments in mind in view of later events. At the same time, 
foreign capital was eagerly. welcomed for the building of railways, 
tramways, waterworks and various electrical undertakings. To 
this policy of Diaz must be attributed the fact that British invest- 
ments in Mexico to-day total some two hundreds of millions 
sterling, while American investments reach a still higher figure. 
France, Holland and other countries are also solidly represented. 
To the credit of President Diaz, it must be recorded that even 
when this foreign capital was earning enormous dividends, he 
steadfastly resisted the temptation to appropriate a portion of 
those earnings by resorting to the various subtle devices his suc- 
cessors have indulged in without compunction. He preserved the 
899 
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international honour of his country untarnished, which ig a 


more remarkable because, while the word honour is cons 
on a Mexican’s lips, it is but rarely to be found in his actions” 
In the long years of the reign of Diaz, Mexico was converted from. 


a desert into a land flowing with milk and honey. Slavery wa § 
abolished and the native labourer or peon learnt that he possessed 


at least the elements of a soul. Throughout the land a man 


move without fear of outrage or death. Mexico City became the § 


Lutetia of the Americas. The city’s night life rivalled that of 
Paris for intensity and excitement. Public buildings, modella 
after the choicest specimens to be found in Washington, Londo, 
and Rome, were arising or projected. The country was producing 
one third of the world’s silver output. The oil-fields in the Tam 
pico region promised to be inexhaustible. Agriculture, partion 
larly in the southern districts, was flourishing as never before, 
Railways were highly remunerative and were constantly increas 
ing the scope of their operations. | Mexican harbours sheltered 
shipping from all the ports of the world. There was work forall, 
bread for all, pleasure for all. Yet discontent must lift its head. 
The despot was growing old. Perhaps his rule had become at last 
too mild for a passionate, changeful people. Madero, a dreaming 
idealist, arose to preach a doctrine which to-day we call Bol 


shevism. The lure of prospective excitement called many to his 
banner. The peon had become we At by illdligested theories 


concerning the ‘rights of man.’ ‘To avert bloodshed, President 
Diaz resigned and retired to Paris to die. He left the public 
coffers well filled ; he left the land in a condition of orderliness 
never known before his advent. His departure precipitated chaos. 
Educated Mexicans could not contemplate with equanimity the 
possible imposition of Madero’s suggested régime. A dozen or 
more revolutionary leaders sprang up in various parts of the 
country. Each State virtually declared itself autonomous. and 


appointed its own Jefe. Huerta, a Miztec Indian and notorious 


libertine, overthrew Madero and flung him into prison. A few 
days later, while Madero was being escorted through the streets, 
he was shot fatally in the back, presumably by one of the crowd 
of spectators. No one with any knowledge of the land and its 
ways doubts that the outrage was planned by Huerta. Thus for 
the time being the fortunes of the ill-fated Republic were dom 
nated by a Miztec Indian. . His reign, however, was brief, for 
already a multitude of other aspirants to power were in arms. 
Lascurian replaced Huerta, and was in turn replaced by Carbajal. 
From out the increasing chaos, Gutierrez emerged and reigned 
for two months. He fled the Palacio Nacional, taking the con 
tents of the Treasury with him. Others who temporarily suc- 
ceeded him were Roque Garza and Chazaro. 
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The genius of a Mexican General is measured solely by his 


‘ability to preserve a well-filled exchequer. If he can pay well 
and continue to pay, there are no heights to which he may not 
“ultimately rise. For the adherent of a faction who finds his 


wages ominously in arrears will promptly transfer his allegiance 
to a more punctilious leader. The justice of a particular cause 


‘is of quite secondary or even negligible importance. It is this 


essential instability which renders revolutions so easy to precipitate 
in the unhappy country. As chaos gradually subsided three men 
arose from out the welter. They were Venustiano Carranza, 
Villa and Zapata. The third occupied the capital, but was 


‘driven forth by Carranza. To-day, while Carranza occupies the 


President’s chair, Zapata still keeps vengeful vigil on the heights 
surrounding the city, making the President virtually a prisoner. 
Villa’s self-conceived mission is to render life and property 
insecure in the northern mountains of Chihuahua, diversi- 
fying the monotony of his days by raiding excursions over the 


‘American border. These are the central figures dominating the 


present situation. Lesser luminaries, scattered far and wide over 
the countryside, continue minor depredations, such as holding up 
Europeans for ransom, destroying railway lines, blowing up trains, 
raiding villages and mines. These factions war without dis- 
crimination among themselves, with such result that the telegraph 
posts from Laredo to Mexico City are adorned with mutilated 


‘human remains. The villagers who clamour at the wayside 


stations in the endeavour to sell their indescribable messes are 
furtive, hunger-ridden, oppressed. The richest country in the 
world is a land delivered over to desolation to-day, and he who 


travels through it does so carrying his life in his band. 


Throughout the wearying years of rapine and bloodshed, 
foreign financial interests in Mexico have inevitably suffered tre- 
mendously. Precisely to estimate capital losses is impossible 
because such losses are both direct and indirect, resulting from 
wanton destruction or consequent upon the inability of various 
undertakings to keep working. The railways have been sub- 
jected to every conceivable form of violation, from the tearing-up 
of rails and the burning of trains, to appropriation for military 
purposes without compensation by the present Government. 
This profit-snatching pretext of ‘military purposes’ adopted by 
the Government has proved highly lucrative, since no attempt 
has been made to replace rolling stock run to wreckage or to 
Maintain the lines in the condition of highest efficiency. Again, 
Mines have been sacked or destroyed, labour having been im- 
pressed, murdered or driven far afield. The gold reserves of the 
banks have been seized without compunction or compensation. 
Flourishing haciendas have been converted into stark ruins. 
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Worse still, British and American subjects have had to endaii 


all forms of violence and have even been treacherously murdered, _ 


A recent computation made at Washington revealed the fact that ~ 


oat 


more than two hundred American citizens had been murdered in © 


. . a0 
one way or another. Claims for damages amounting to hundreds § 


of millions of dollars have been filed with the American Embassy ~ 
in Mexico City, while some four to six hundred similar claims ~ 
have been lodged with the British Consulate General. A figure 
quotation will more concisely illustrate the present position than 
many words. The railways are mainly British. One system © 
alone (the National) which formerly commanded -a revenue of 
almost 7,000,0001., dropped to profits totalling something under ~ 
5000/. in worthless paper money. 

Tt has become quite obvious to-day that the reigning Govern 
ment is completely powerless to ameliorate conditions or even to 
restore order. This is deplorable in itself. The position, how ~ 
ever, becomes infinitely more serious when the President loudly 
proclaims it to be his intention to drive all foreigners from the 
land, while expropriating—without compensation, it goes without 
saying—those financial investments and undertakings which first 
brought prosperity to Mexico. There is at stake probably 
700,000,0001. of capital, British, American and French. A war- 
wasted world could not passively endure the loss of so vast a sum. 
Recent events plainly reveal the Government’s intentions. A 
few weeks ago the property of the Scottish-Mexican Oil Company 
was confiscated. This is regarded as but a first step in the appli- 
cation of the infamous Querétaro Constitution of 1917. Carranza 
was personally responsible for the proclamation of that Constitu- 
tion. 

When in 1917 Venustiano Carranza was elected to the Presi- 
dency, America granted him formal recognition. Great Britain 
refused it. Not only was Carranza’s reputation a particularly 
unsavoury one, not only was he violently pro-German, but his 
intention to amend the Constitution of 1857 to the detriment of 
foreign interests was already well known. One such amendment 
duly embodied in the 1917 Constitution is known as Article 27. 
Despite the many previous mining laws specifically recognising 
the rights of individuals to own landed property absolutely, and 
dowering them with the ownership of all minerals that might be 
discovered beneath the surface of the land, the article in question 
bluntly asserts that: ‘. . . in the nation is vested legal owner- 
ship of petroleum and all hydrocarbons, solid, liquid or gaseous.’ 
No number of asseverations could disguise the real meaning of 
such a clause. It distinctly denied those rights to private owner- 
ship which were so explicitly defined in the Constitution of 1857. 
In effect it cancelled those mining laws of 1884, 1892 and 1909 
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which recognised the rights of owners of surface lands to all the 
leum in the subsoil. Presumably, all the oil lands of the 
Tampico district, which run for three hundred miles parallel with 
the coast down to Guatemala, in the exploiting and developing of 
which foreign investors expended millions of pounds sterling, were 
fo revert without compensation to the Mexican Government. 
Downing Street deemed it inexpedient to accord recognition to a 
presidential candidate whose ultimate intentions were only too 
plainly obvious, all reassurances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Briefly it may be said that since his election President Carranza 
has lost no opportunity, no matter how specious or devious, of 
achieving his object. In the Constitution which he proclaimed on 
the occasion of his election in 1917 there is a clause providing that 
‘The Executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the 
Republic forthwith and without judicial process any foreigner 
whose presence he may deem inexpedient.’ In the course of the 
Great War this power was lavishly used to rid the country of 
persons of pro-Ally sympathies, for the President is an ardent 
admirer of everything Teutonic. The most recent victim of this 
arbitrary power was the sole clerk left in charge of the British 
Legation in Mexico City, the intervention of the French and the 
American Consular officials alone serving to gain a temporary 
suspension of the edict. The wider application of this measure 
to achieve the expropriation of individual interests is duly awaited. 
The working of the Carranza mind becomes arrestingly 
apparent in retrospect. Article 27 of the Querétaro Constitution 
resulted in such a volume of protest that Carranza was constrained 
to temporise. He fervently protested that foreign interests were 
to enjoy complete and eternal immunity. Before presenting 
his credentials in 1917, the United States’ Ambassador, Mr. 
Fletcher, demanded and received these reassurances. Notwith- 
standing, in 1918 President Carranza issued a series of decrees the 
ultimate object of which was clear. Under these decrees taxes 
Were imposed on foreign undertakings, not as taxes, but as rentals 
and royalties. The payment of such exactions would necessarily be 
tantamount to a recognition of Government ownership. Failure to 
make such payments incurred the penalty of forfeiture. Secondly, 
all title-deeds were to be registered, and refusal to register threw 
the properties open to entry. The form of registration tacitly im- 
plied Government ownership. Thirdly, only Mexicans by birth or 
naturalisation and Mexican Companies were granted, the right to 
acquire absolute ownership. Foreign Companies were at liberty to 
consider themselves Mexican provided they abrogated their right 
of appealing to their own Governments for protection. Any such 
appeal would involve the forfeiture of the company’s properties 
to the Mexican nation. ‘The Governments of Britain, Holland, 
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France and America protested instantly and independently. 
substance, the protests proclaimed the impossibility of acquiesein 
in any procedure which would finally result in the confiscation of 


private property and the arbitrary deprivation of vested rights, 
The proposed increase in the oil ‘tax,’ the Powers affirmed, while ~ 


not confiscatory per se, presumably aimed at ultimate confiscation 
in view of paragraph 4 of Article 27 of the 1917 Constitution; 
already quoted above. The United States was impelled to point 
out that ‘the necessity might arise to compel it to protect the 
properties of its citizens in Mexico diverted or injuriously affected 
by the decree above cited.’ 

The Powers were not favoured with any direct reply to their 
notes until August, but the operation of the decree in question 
was postponed from February until the following July. Early 


in the latter month the decree was republished and announced — 


to become operative in August. Protests were again lodged, and 


te 


in August President Carranza deemed the position so threatening ~ 


that he was forced to make temporary concessions. ‘The registra: — 


tion of titles was waived and private ownership was, for the time 


being, recognised. A fresh decree, however, instantly made @ 
mockery of these concessions. Producers would not in future be 
permitted to undertake new drilling operatigns without a special 
drilling licence, while licences would only be granted to those 
who acknowledged the principle of Government ownership. 
Cessation of drilling was punishable by forfeiture. The oF 
producers combined in an appeal to the Mexican Senate. A 
special Congress has now been called to consider the whole ques 
tion. This inquiry, however, is likely to be farcical. Mean- 
while it is announced that President Carranza has already com- 
menced to put into operation his policy of confiscation without 
compensation, an announcement which his recent action towards 
the Scottish-Mexican Mining Company definitely confirmed. 
This résumé of the position as it stands to-day presents @ 
gloomy and threatening picture. It is a disheartening record of 
persistent violation of almost every ‘right’ known to justice 
national and international. American and British subjects have 
been murdered or mutilated ; their properties have been stolen 
or destroyed or forced into desuetude ; throughout the War they 


were penalised in every conceivable way. The Mexican Governm- ~ 


ment’s neutrality was.evidenced by its action towards one of its 
own subjects, Sefior Palavicini, an Intellectual and editor of Hl 
Universal, who was driven from his country because he boldly 
expressed detestation of Germany and all her ways. It was also 
revealed when on the occasion of President Carranza’s election 
the American Ambassador was hissed by the mob as he was enter- 
ing the Senatorial Chamber. Still more significant was the 
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embargo the Mexican Government attempted to place upon the 
export of oil, at a moment when the British Admiralty was con- 
~ gentrating upon the production of oil-burning craft. This question 
' of oil presents one of the most romantic, yet least known, side- 
‘lights of the War. In 1907 Mexico was producing only one 
million barrels of oil per annum. British (the Cowdray Syndi- 
cate), American and Dutch capital, ingenuity and resource had 
increased that output to twenty-six million barrels in 1913. The 
ss of the War lent an ever-increasing value to petroleum. 

It became at last imperatively essential to Allied success by land 
and water. It became an element as vital as munitions. The 
loss of our Tampico output would assuredly have involved us in 
disaster. Unaided and with splendid self-sacrifice, the Cowdray 
officials fought desperately not only to maintain, but to in- 
increase, the output. Hitherto their successful efforts have re- 
mained unrecorded. Unaided, since we lacked and lack efficient 
Ministerial representation in the country, they countered the 
violent attempts of the Mexican Government to cut off supplies, 
they protected their labourers from pro-German propaganda, their 
tankers from the destructive plots of German agents, and their 
‘wells from the attentions of promiscuous raiders. To achieve their 
purpose they moved to and fro over submarine-infested seas, 
travelled thousands of miles over railway lines which were con- 
stantly being. dynamited, in- ill-found trains, to snipe at which 
from the hillsides has become the daily pastime of the guerillas 
who teem on the countryside. They resisted the Mexican 
Government’s schemes of expropriation; they ignored the em- 
bargo on export; they survived increasingly oppressive taxation. 
For, other methods failing, Carranza has sought to reduce our 
oil properties to the point of worthlessness by means of ever- 
inereasing exactions. The export tax is nominally one of 10 per 
cent., but it is an ad valorem tax, and since the Mexican authori- 
ties themselves assess the valuations it represents in reality a tax 
of about 33 per cent. There are also dredging taxes, bar dues 
and stamp duties which in the aggregate make Mexican oil the 
most highly taxed in the whole world, and bring to Mexico’s 
coffers a total annual sum far in excess of the dividends paid to 
those foreign investors whose capital has made the oil-fields. 
Above and beyond these impositions, the oil companies have been 
compelled to pay substantial sums for protection to a bandit chief 
mamed Pelaez. The Vera Cruz lands in which Pelaez operated 
are owned in small tracts by some eight thousand Pueblo Indians. 
These Indians, having leased their small properties to the oil 
companies at highly’ profitable figures, saw no occasion to alter 
the condition of things. They remained unaffected by the revolu- 
tion until the Carranzista general, Aguilar, appeared in the district 
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in 1918. Unfortunately for themselves, the Carranzistas, not” 
content with levying tribute from the oil interests, commenced’ 
to burn and ravage the homes of the peaceable Indians. Under 


the leadership of Pelaez the Indians arose and expelled- Aguilar | 


and his marauders. Thereafter they appointed themselves guar 
dians of the district, guaranteeing security in return for monetary” 
contributions from the oil producers. American, British, French” 


and Dutch companies alike submitted to this levy, but no pay. 
ment was made without the knowledge of the various home” 


Governments. Carranza’s representatives were likewise con 


sulted, and not only approved of the payments being made, but” 
even advised them, since refusal would certainly have involved ~ 


the destruction of the oil-fields. To this degree only were the 
Cowdray officials aided in their fight against great odds—odds 
indeed which from time to time appeared almost insuperable, 
The greater is the honour due to them because their unremitting 
efforts kept the vigil-serving ships of our Navy at sea. It is not 
unnatural that these men bearing the stress and burden of the 
day should have found it impossible unreservedly to endorse the 
policy of the British Government in Mexico, or rather that com- 
plete lack of effective policy which has led British subjects in 
Mexico to regard themselves as victims of an almost callous 
neglect. 

It was meet and just in the beginning that Downing Street 
should defer to Washington. Obviously, the United States could 
never passively tolerate the presence of a third Power in Mexico, 
for thereby her whole diplomatic orientation would be drastically 
affected. The probable consequences. of an offensive understand- 
ing between Mexico and a third Power startled the American 
people in the course of the War, when Germany strove by every 
means in her power to effect a rapprocleement between Mexico 
and Japan. The object was to chain American troops to Ameri 
can soil and completely prohibit the possibility of intervention 
by the United States in Europe. The Mexican border is probably 
incapable of adequate defence. Mexican ports converted into sub- 
marine bases would threaten the shipping of the Gulf and the 
Atlantic on the one side, of the Pacific ports on the other. More- 
over, Mexico dominates the Panama Canal. 

Manifestly, therefore, Washington regards the Mexican 
problem as particularly her own. In this view we must perforce 
agree. The United States’ commitments in Mexico exceed our 
own. Geographical propinquity imposes upon her the obligation, 
as a great and civilised nation, to ameliorate the condition of 
the debased native peon whose mind is darkened -with supersti- 
tions a thousand years old. To these considerations self-interest 
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2 ‘added others. Pressed as we were in Europe, we had no desire 

at all for an imbroglio with Mexico, nor did we wish to offend 

| American susceptibilities while our diplomacy was seeking to 
‘§ obtain America’s active support in Europe. Expediency, there- 
_ fore, urged upon us the policy of leaving well alone. It is to 


be feared we clung too closely and strenuously to this policy. 
There have undoubtedly occurred moments when we could have 
adopted a very definite attitude towards Mexico without awaking 
resentment at Washington. It is not too much to say that at 
times the United States would fervently have welcomed spirited 
diplomatic action on our part. For in the early days American 
diplomacy was ineffective because it lacked military support. 
Pacifism’ was rampant throughout the land. The American 
Ambassador might threaten the Mexican Government with dire 
consequences, but such threats were openly laughed to. scorn. 
Stolid endurance of repeated insults by the Powers filled the 
average Mexican with scorn. Bulls which refused to face the 
darts of the chulos on the plazas were called by the people Toros 
Americanos (American bulls). And this by a people more renowned 
for braggadocio and theatricality than for true courage! For 
the real Mexican possesses the qualities of a Venetian bravo of 
od, rather than those of the men who unflinchingly faced death 
othe Western Front. Indeed, a study of the modern Mexican 
enables one to understand those mediaeval battles detailed by 
Sismondi, when two opposing armies met in daylong conflict, 
with casualties of about half a dozen men killed. Mexico is a 
land of the sun and its children perceive no dishonour in igno- 
Minious flight. Is it not better to live than to die? Then it is 
folly to die when one might live! Such a mentality would 


necessarily misunderstand the Vera Cruz catastrophe. Huerta, 


the Miztec Indian, insulted the Stars and Stripes. Reparation 
was demanded and refused. Admiral Mayo, in charge of the 
Atlantic Fleet, was ordered to Vera Cruz to exact the demanded 
reparation. Huerta, however, declined to be overawed. After 
askirmish or two ashore, Admiral Mayo was commanded to with- 
draw. The Mexicans were exultant. Foreign investors were 
indespair. The position of the Americans who remained at their 
posts in Mexico was unenviable in the extreme. Their bitterness 
knew no bounds and for months the portrait of President Wilson 
Temained turned face to the wall in the American Club in the 
capital. Inevitably, British subjects and interests suffered from 
this débdcle. Since, because of ‘ pacifism’ at home, President 
Wilson could do nothing, this was a most opportune moment for 
Downing Street to intervene effectively. Even as we had done 
nothing in the past, so we did nothing now. Apparently we 
deemed it our métier to clog Washington’s efforts by enduring any 
outrage with complete indifference. The most urgent representa- 
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tions of the oil interests did not suffice to move our Governm 
from a policy of negation, which is yet not one of real negati ; 
Thus while we have refused to recognise the Carranza Presidency, @ 
we have appointed successive Chargés d’Affaires empowered to 
negotiate with the Carranza Government. Those Chargés have | 
worked themselves to the point of nervous exhaustion to achieve, ~ 
even while denied the foundation essential for achievement. They” 
have been unable to render either effective or material assistance 
to Ambassador Fletcher, who is probably one of America’s most ~ 
astute diplomatists. To-day the British Legation in Mexico ig 
in charge of a clerk who is not a member of the regular Diple 
matic Service. Such is the best protection our Government can 
afford investments valued at some two hundred million pounds 
sterling with future prospects worth perhaps many more hundreds 
of millions. 


SSBB POSESAZEE OHA S © 


Intervention in the affairs of another country has always been 4 
serious matter. The European War has rendered such a course of 
action a thousand times more serious. Mexico, however, is nota — 
country to-day. It is an anarchy. In Washington one may obtain 
the permit of the Carranza Government to travel safely and with- 
out molestation to Mexico City. Eighteen American subjects 
armed with this safeguard once cheerfully set forth for the land of 
silver. Their train was held up and bandits first stripped and then 
slaughtered them in cold blood. This is but an ‘incident.’ Is it 
surprising that the United States, purged to-day of paralysing 
pacifism, should be concentrating tanks, troops and war planes on 
the northern border of Mexico? The country has had four years in 
which to resume complete normality. She has failed. Washington 
has, therefore, decided that the country whose enduring anarchy 
directly threatens her own tranquillity and the peace of the world 
must be administered as Britain administers Egypt. Shall ‘the 
United States constitute such a Protectorate alone? The majority 
of Americans regard such a probable course of action as likely 
to prove ultimately invidious. They realise that Britain with 
investments almost equalling their own, having suffered equally 
with themselves, should possess powers virtually identical with 
theirs. They appreciate the fact that investors generally are 
a superlatively sensitive, even irrational, body, and they not un- 
naturally anticipate complications arising from a purely American 
administration of a land in which other countries also possess 
enormous interests—even vital interests if considered from the 
standpoint of the importance of oil to the maritime transport of 
the future. These individuals would welcome conjoint action and 
a mixed administration of a country incapable of self-administra- 
tion. They regard single mandates as seeds prolific of evil. Their 
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_ yiews are echoed by the surviving members of the British Colony 
in Mexico. The recent sale of the Cowdray interests to the Shell 
Gombine does not materially affect the position. Our pioneer 
investments in Mexico entitle us to an equitable participation in 
‘those future benefits, which will inevitably accrue from our ad- 
yanced and enlightened development of natural resources in a 
country at present committed to savagery. Profit or no profit, 
the peace of the world and the natural integrity of the United 
States will only be assured when the Mexican problem has been 
finally solved. Religious and moral considerations also apart, the 
polity of the twentieth century can no more permit a neighbouring 
nation to foster a mediaevalism which rules by murder than a 
civilised colony in darkest Africa can sanction native cannibalism 
in its midst. 


The enormous resources of the United States remain even 
to-day but half-exploited. ar from desiring colonies, she labours 
i people her waste lands. That will be her ambition for the 
next century. She has, therefore, no desire at all to expropriate 
Mexico. She expects that country, however, to remain a fair 
market for her industrial products. Geography confers advantages 
upon her in this respect, and this fact probably explains her reluct- 


ance to take active measures similar to the plucking of a thorn 
from her side. Not desiring colonies, inclined to fear rather than 
welcome territorial expansion, she has shrunk from the masterful 
handling of the Mexican problem lest she be accused of colonising 
ambitions. British supineness but heightens these fears. Mean- 
while, for a nation which has become splendidly military, the 
situation has likewise become quite intolerable. Washington has 
now pledged herself to active intervention in Mexico within the 
coming six months. Virtually, she has set the world a time 
limit in which to say what it may have to say concerning a problem 
which she considers is her own, yet not completely her own. 
British diplomatic inaction has handicapped American diplomacy 
even as the earlier ‘ pacifism ’ of the United States handicapped 
British diplomacy. 

To-day when we are burdened with an enormous war debt, 
when the export of each additional ton of our manufactures has 
become a valuable consideration, America magnanimously presents 
us with a final opportunity to participate effectively in the solu- 
tion of a vexed problem, and thus to assure an extensive and con- 
stantly expanding market for our industrial products. Hundreds 
of millions sterling both immediately and in prospect are at stake. 
Can we afford fo sacrifice those hundreds of millions for the mere 
pleasure of continued indecision ? 
H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 ; 3.N 
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BIRDS: AND THE WAY TO A VERNUS” 


It is characteristic of the English people that the law for the 
protection of the Wild Birds of the United Kingdom is probably 
the only one in the world which is rooted in sentiment and put 
in practice by haphazard. It began in an effort to save the 
sea-birds of the east coast from plume-hunters and women; and 
after two or three patchwork and short-lived Acts, protecting a 
variety of sea and land birds, culminated in the Act of 1880, 
still the staple Statute. This, though nominally giving a five- 
months’ close-time to all birds, affords complete protection during 
that period to only a comparatively small, miscellaneous, and 
uncertain collection of species, jumbled together, no one quite 
knows how, from birds protected by previous Acts and birds 
suggested by noble lords during the debate on the Bill. The 
resultant schedule is a curious one, and is regarded with amaze- 
ment by our neighbours on the Continent, for its consists mainly 
of sea- and shore-birds which are of little use from the economic 
standpoint, a few birds which the sportsman wishes preserved, 
and uncommon birds which are obviously included because they 
are not numerous rather than from any thought of their utility. 
The owls and woodpeckers certainly wandered into the list, 
thanks to the sagacity of Lord Lilford and Lord Selborne; but 
foreigners look in vain for the swallows and fiycatchers, the wag- 
tails and pipits and chats, the tits and all the summer warblers, 
and other insect-eaters; and hold up their hands in wonder at 
the incomprehensibility of the Englishman who would apparently 
let these precious allies be destroyed while he preserves species, 
such as grebe and heron and kingfisher, which actually ‘eat fish. 
Subsequent Acts to that of 1880 permit the addition of other 
birds to the slender category of those absolutely protected in 
close-time by the Statute; the protection of species beyond the 
statutory period; also the protection of eggs. But they are 
wholly permissive. More than this: the application of them 
depends, not on definite information or proved facts, not on the 
verdict of ornithologists and entomologists, national or local, but 
on the views, sentiments, and prejudices of County Councillors, 
most of whom are far indeed from possessing expert knowledge 
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of the subject. With the slight controlling power of the Home 
Secretary (usefully exercised in some instances but manifestly 
applied only in flagrant cases), these gentlemen may protect a 
bird which their brethren in the next county are trying to exter- 
minate, or may refuse protection to a dying species which all 
the ornithologists of England are watching in despair. 

In spite of this random law-making, it may be argued; the 
Bird Protection Acts of Great Britain have not worked so badly. 
Common sense has to a great extent guided County Councillors ; 
and common sense is a good substitute for scientific knowledge. 
Birds have survived in great numbers; only now and again does 
acry go up that the survivors are not altogether the species which 
needed a law to protect them, or which the law does protect ; only 
now and then are other cries heard that the Acts are a dead 
letter, or that the Acts are responsible for this, that, and the 
other which by no possible reading of their powers can be attri- 
buted to them. Local conditions have been respected ; popular 
opinion is made the tribunal; farmer and gardener can do pretty 
mach what they like; the bird-dealer can generally find a hole 
toget through. 

The law, in reality, is a useful background, vague and foggy, 
in which the form of the policeman indistinctly looms. It is 
rumoured to be incomprehensible and stern; and undoubtedly, 
if vigorously and intelligently utilised, might serve its purpose 
fairly well. But the actual protection of the birds rests, like 
the law itself, on national sentiment. We protect our herons 
and kingfishers (when we do protect them), not because we are 
convinced of their harmlessness to fish, but because we recognise 
in their presence on our watets something that is more to us 
than a few trout. We do not protect by law our swallows and 
warblers, because we take it for granted that no one could wish 
to destroy such beautiful and innocent lives. English people 
do not, they flatter themselves, eat little birds on toast as is the 
deplorable habit of certain other peoples; and if Englishwomen 
stick terns and swallows in their bonnets, the plumassier’s heca- 
tombs are not obtained on British soil. The ordinary English- 
man and Englishwoman are hazily ‘fond of birds,’ like to see 
and hear them in lane and garden, sometimes feed them in 
winter, and prefer that children should be kind to them. - At 
the same time they are, for inhabitants of a country abounding 
in birds, extraordinarily ignorant about their species, habits, and 
character. They also cherish the belief that the English Pro- 
tection laws are more rigorous than those of other countries ; 
though what the laws are they would be extremely puzzled to say. 

On the Continent, and to a considerable extent in America, 


Australia, and Canada, the laws for the protection of birds are 
3N2 
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based on the economic value of birds. Sentiment is at most a” 
very secondary consideration. For practical purposes they werg 
made and for practical purposes they are maintained. The 
standpoint of one and all is this: Birds are a valuable asset jj 

farmer, gardener, and fruitgrower, or, in the case of certain 

species, they are more or less an enemy; they must be pre 

served or destroyed accordingly. Continental laws keep, this 

point always to the fore, and endeavour in some manner to divide 

the ‘useful’ species from the ‘ noxious.’ It is a difficult task, 

which can be done but roughly, with many mistakes, many incon. 

sistencies, and much uncertainty, on account of the varied 

character of a bird’s food. Untempered by science or sentiment 

it might have a disastrous effect on some of the most charming 

bird-life of our country. But at least it leads more or less 

a consideration of the case, and to an acquaintance with different 

kinds of birds ; and from this consideration and this acquaintance, 

the fact emerges that birds are in the main important and indis- 

pensable allies of the husbandman. Hence one solid and sure 

foundation for Bird-Protection laws. 

Much has been heard in recent years of Bird-Protection in 
Germany. The movement there began among the farmers and 
foresters in 1868, because of the decrease of useful birds and con- 
sequent increase of injurious insects. It received the support 
of Austria and Hungary only on condition that it should be 
restricted to the protection of birds useful to agriculture. All 
through numerous debates and congresses which preluded the 
International Conference of 1895 it was the differentiation of 
‘useful’ and ‘noxious’ which recurred again and again in dis 
cussion and schedule. To go back to older times, it was because 
insects did more harm than starlings to his cherry-tree that 
Frederick the Great—as the well-known story tells—was con- 
vinced of the wisdom of protecting insectivorous birds: the 
cherries not the birds were the objects of his affection; and so 
it has been with Germany ever since. - In France it is familiar 
history that agriculturists and vine-growers were the first to 
protest against the appalling slaughter of small birds, and to point 
to their insect-ravaged fields as the argument for Protection. 
Murmurs arose as long ago as 1844, when Government circulars 
called attention to the large numbers of Departments where whole 
areas had been devastated by insects owing to the destruction 
of insect-eating birds. In 1861 the French Minister of Agricul- 
ture appointed a Commission to inquire into the causes of an 
unusually bad harvest. The Commission attributed it to’ the 
numerous insect-pests, and the numbers of insects to the killing 
of the birds. In later times it has been the agriculturists who 
have tried to save the birds, and the Minister of Agriculture not 
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Jong since issued an instruction to all professors of husbandry to 
impress upon their hearers the necessity for protecting smai! 
birds. But for the unfortunate delegation of authority to local 
Prefects who cannot withstand the local gunners and catchers, 
the present French law, based on the International Convention 
of 1902, might be satisfactory. 

The Belgian Ordinance of 1906 forbade the killing or sale 
of insectivorous birds and the taking of their nests or eggs. In 
the Netherlands all birds are protected, except game and ten 
species regarded as destructive. In Belgium some birds are 
considered useful all the year round, and some for a part of the 
year; they are accordingly protected for the whole or for part 
of the year, no method being available by which they can be 
dead for nine months and alive for three in rotation. Switzer- 
land, with a well thought-out law, protects all insect-eating birds ; 
and though authorising the destruction of thrushes, black- 
birds and starlings during vintage and fruit time, does not 
permit it otherwise and prohibits the sale of the birds killed. In 
Spain, again, the shooting and sale of insectivorous birds is abso- 
lutely prohibited. In Scandinavia there is little enmity to small 
birds, and their relations to agriculture do not trouble the legis- 
lature. Denmark may perhaps be cited as the one land where 
the sentimental or aesthetic sense comes into the case, for here 
it is the ‘singing birds’ which are given the aegis of the law. 
Finland follows the practice of scheduling ‘ useful’ and ‘ harm- 
fal’ species, and giving full protection to the former. 

The remaining countries of Europe have practically no Bird 
Protection. Greece, Italy, Portugal and Turkey have indeed 
laws, but the laws are not heeded. Russia has hardly awakened 
to the subject as yet. The Balkan States have paid no heed 
to bird-life (except to take it), with the exception of Servia, which 
shows up brightly on the side of humanity by a prohibition of 
bird-catching and nest-destruction. 

The Convention of Paris, already alluded to, resulted from 
the International Conference which drew ornithologists of almost 
every European country to France in 1895. The avowed inten- 
tion in both cases was the better protection of useful birds in 
the interests of agriculture. The contract provided that ‘ Birds 
useful to agriculture, particularly the insect-eaters . . . shall be 
unconditionally protected by a prohibition forbidding them to 
be killed in any way whatever,’ and forbidding also the destruc- 
tion of their nests, eggs, or broods. It scheduled a large number 
of families and species which were to constitute the minimum 
list ; also a variety of species ‘ noxious’ to agriculture or to sport 
which it proposed to exempt from protection. The Convention 
was signed on behalf of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
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Germany, Luxembourg, Monaco, Portugal, Sweden and No 4 
Spain, and Switzerland ; though all have not held by their bh 
taking. Great Britain and Italy were the chief countries stand 
ing outside this agreement : Great Britain stood out as an isolated” 
island-country with ideas and laws of her own which are not the 
ideas at the root of the Convention. 

The word ‘useful,’ so constantly the pivot of Continental 
legislation, does not occur in any one of the eight Acts in fore 
in Great Britain. 

Tn ordinary times the easy-going character of British legis 
lation has its charm. It saves all trouble and contest over the 
definition of ‘useful,’ and it is agreeable to think that English 
people effect from innate nice feeling that which other peoples 
bring about out of self-interest. The grave defects of the system 
come to the front, as has been said, at a critical period when 
solid ground for protection is most needed: when agriculture 
shoots out from its place in the quiet and peaceful countryside 
to the centre of the firmament ; and when food-supply begins again 
to fill the British mind ; and when the production and possession 
of two ears of wheat or two potatoes instead of one obsesses public 
attention. At such a time, nice feeling and ornithological interest 
are apt to fall away like a veil, and panic-struck ignorance, naked 
and amazed, looks out on the world and sees birds, no longer 
as aesthetic joys or feathered songsters, but as demons eating. 

The constitution of the law, if it has saved discussion and blunder, 
has made knowledge unnecessary and unsought. Squire, farmer, 
and village boy alike are uneducated and uninformed as to the 
relations between birds, insects, and crops. The obvious faet 
has been now and again forced upon them that birds—some birds, 
therefore all birds—peck fruit or take corn. Comprehending no 
more than that which jumps to the eye, and constantly seeing 
even that wrong, they are totally unable to balance against the 
real or supposed loss, the inestimable and well-nigh unimagin- 
able work done by those birds in protecting all crops throughout 
the year from the insidious and unceasing attacks of hidden hosts 
of insects. The entire power with regard to preservation of wild 
birds is left to the public, and no instruction is given by whieh 
they may safely act in a matter which touches the food supply 

of the whole nation. In the elementary schools, none, so far 
as the Board of Education is concerned. In private and secondary 
schools and colleges, none. In agricultural colleges and by 
boards and chambers of agriculture, next to none. For how 
shall they teach who have not learned? 

In recent years a certain amount of scientific observation, 
principally in the form of laboratory examination, has been con- 
ducted by individual investigators, and their records have in some 
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eases been published in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
by no means always squaring with the Board’s own leaflets. 
They are of value in proportion to the extent and impartiality of 
the work, but are for the most part too limited and too local in 
character to furnish conclusions, though useful as contributory 
evidence. A more comprehensive effort was that made in 
1878, when, at the instigation of the Hon. Auberon Herbert, a 
Special Committee was appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into Bird-Protection legislation. It gleaned a large 
amount of interesting information from naturalists and agricul- 
turists, mostly of the outdoor description rather than that of 
the dissecting-room. In 1895 the County Councils Association 
appointed a committee to advise the Councils, when Mr. Howard 
Saunders and Colonel Irby drew up a list of British land-birds, 
setting forth their usual food and consequent utility or other- 
wise to man. Possibly the Councils make use of this list. In 
1908 an Economic Ornithology Committee was instituted by the 
British Association, to investigate, in conjunction with the Board 
of Agriculture, the food of birds; this arose out of a paper read 
before the Dublin meeting of the Association in that year, by 
Dr. Gordon Hewitt, of Manchester University, who laid stress 
on the extreme difficulty met with in fixing the economic status 
of a certain number of the country’s common birds and on the 
great need for precise and unprejudiced information. The com- 
mittee has since lost the valuable services of Dr. Hewitt, its 
frst Hon. Secretary, now doing notable work for the Empire as 
Consulting Zoologist of Canada. Its first report was issued 
in 1915, dealing with three species—rook, starling, and chaffinch ; 
but it is a disappointment to find even here how limited is the 
area of evidence and the number of persons giving evidence, and 
how very small the contributory testimony of field-naturalists. 

This is as far as Great Britain has gone on the road to practical 
knowledge. ‘The result is to be seen in the recent outburst of irre- 
sponsible chatter in the correspondence columns of newspapers ; 
in the neglect of various County Councils to publish legal notice 
of their Orders, as a thing that doesn’t matter and on which 
twopence-halfpenny can be economised; and in the formation 
of so-called ‘ Sparrow ’ Clubs, which offer rewards to every man 
or boy who wrings the neck of any small bird, sets his heel 
on a nestling, or brings in tribute of miscellaneous eggs. 

Clearly we must turn to other countries, which have been 
more alive to the importance of the question and have taken 
More pains to arrive at accurate conclusions. The foremost of 
these countries are the United States and Hungary. ‘In the 
States the Biological Survey, in connexion with the Department 
of Agriculture has, under able scientific experts, done a work 
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which can but suggest what the Board of Agriculture might ha 
done for our own country. It is clear-eyed, active, and practi 
Hungary has a Central Office of Ornithology, also connected with” 
the national Ministry of Agriculture, instituted in 1894. 


result of the knowledge gained is that these two countries hay 
the strongest Bird-Protection laws of all countries, to which they 


add State-appointed Bird and Tree Days in the elementary schoolj” 
and, in Hungary, State provision of nesting-boxes in the national 
forests. The Hungarian law protects 132 species absolutely 


throughout the year, with their nests and eggs, and has adopted © 


the complete provisions of the International Convention. The 
Audubon Model Law, which forms the basis of legislation in the 
majority of the United States and also in various Provinces of 
Canada, gives protection throughout the year to all ‘ non-game” 
birds. The recent (1916) Treaty between the States and Canada 
further affords absolute protection to all migratory insectivorous 
species, with their nests and eggs, for the express reason that 
‘many of these species are of great value . .. in destroying 
insects which are injurious to forests and forage plants on publi¢ 
domains as well as to agricultural crops, in both the United States 
and Canada.’ 

It is instructive to contrast the complete protection given to 
insectivorous birds throughout the year in the States, in our 
greater Colonies, and in the chief countries of Europe, with the 
feeble character of our own principal Act, which is indeed re 
garded on the Continent as a mere ‘ game law ’—protecting birds 
at one season for the pleasure or profit of killing them at another. 
The five months’ close-time of the British law is further weakened 
by exempting from its provisions, in the case of almost all the 
smal] insect-feeding species, any person owning or occupying 
land, ayd all and sundry to whom he may delegate his powers 
to killand take. It is degraded to a farce by requiring no written 
permit for bird-catcher, gunner, or bird-nesting boy, and by giving 
equal freedom for destruction to the farmer and gardener, to 
the publican who rakes in starlings or blackbirds for a prize 
‘shoot,’ and to the youth who sets traps for robins and finches 
in his back-yard. 

So much for laws. Evidence as to the necessity for rigid 
protection of insectivorous birds there is in plenty. The number 
of injurious insects, and the astounding amount of damage done 
by them to crops of every kind, are not even approximately 
realised. Their name is legion; their depredations amount to 
many millions sterling in a year. 

In the United States the cost to the nation of this damage 
is estimated by the Official Yearbook of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at over 700 million dollars a year. In Canada the Dominion 
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BPntomologist /estimates it at 125 million dollars. In Great 
Britain statistics are not forthcoming; but the loss is certainly 
~ not less in proportion to acreage, and has been roughly stated at 
“% to 50 per cent. of the value of the crops. Readers of Miss 
‘Omerod’s Reports may form some idea of the variety and extent 
‘of the depredations. ‘In the artificial environment created by 
man in his cultivated fields and gardens,’ writes Mr. F. M. 


Duncan * 


ye shall find an abnormally abundant supply of food provided for 
injurious insects, while the majority of their natural foes are absent, 
driven away or destroyed by man. Small wonder therefore that the insects 
“should multiply with astonishing rapidity and become in a short space of 
fime an all-devouring host, whose ravages are only to be combated by 
gmeeasing and costly labour. Nor will this annual, and what might be 
tilled unnecessary, expenditure of capital and labour decrease until the 
present ruthless and senseless slaughter of insect-eating birds is checked. 


Insects attack every form of vegetation, scarcely a plant but 
has also its specific enemy. Their rate of increase is almost in- 
‘qedible As caterpillar in bud and leaf, as grub hidden in and 

mong the roots, as flying creatures descending in clouds of 

‘plight,’ as minute beetles swarming over the hapless plant, they 

defy man’s powers to find, to recognise, to destroy, no matter how 
great his outlay in chemicals, or how numerous the labourers 
that work with insecticides and brush and trap in the fields, 
The thrush takes a strawberry; it can be netted out of the bed, 
itcan be shot; but what about the weevil the size of a millet- 
seed, which can destroy half a crop of strawberries in a few days? 
Finches may waste the whole outer edge of a cornfield; what 
is even that to the wireworm or leatherjacket grubs which, 
‘Tesisting all substances employed for their destruction, work 
underground for months and years, eating, eating, eating at the 
foots of acres of grass and corn and root-crops? The tit annoys 
the owner of orchards by pecking at pears and apples; what is 
that annoyance to the despair with which he finds the life-juice 
of his bushes drained by masses of aphides? Moreover, the 
thrush will eat the weevil and the snail, the finch will take the 
“frubs to his nestlings, the tit feast on the aphides. No Con- 
vention and no Audubon law can overstate the vital importance 
of the ordinary birds of the countryside in preserving the land 
from plagues of caterpillar and fly: for there is no other ever- 
present, ever-working remedy, no alternative implement to the 
bird’s beak. 
The bird, and more especially the nestlings, must have insect 
food. ‘I‘hough all small birds are not exclusively insect-eaters, 
all feed their young on grub and fly; and a pair of nesting birds 


1 Our Insect Friends and Foes. 
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will destroy from five to ten thousand insects in a season. 

the thousands of nests in our lanes and woods are considered. ( 

in spite of the abominable amount of destruction by the village 
children), and a calculation is attempted of the total food com” 
sumed, a slight conception may be formed of the millions anf 
billions of insects thus accounted for. These would otherwig 
have swarmed over and upon and under our fields and gardeng 
and left them deserts of wilted stalks and yellow leaf. 

Tt is time that the matter was looked at with practical eyg 
by County Councils and food-growers, who may well ask them 
selves, Would every other great nation of Europe and Amerig 
trouble to protect birds as useful to agriculture if they were no 
useful? Would any other nation fighting for existence dare t 
set aside one jot or one iota of its protection laws, to permit 
the destruction of one insect-eating species, or to allow the forme 
tion of one small-bird-slaughtering club among untaught villagers? 

With crops thaf are all-important, with a numberless enemy 
ever ready to devour them, with only one force that can effect 
ually destroy the enemy, with shortage of labour to apply ineffee- 
tive substitutes, our national supineness is surely that of a nation 
sliding down to the place known to the ancients as Avernus, the 
‘ birdless.’ 

The appointment by the Home Secretary in 1913 of a Com 
mittee to inquire into the working of the Wild Birds Protection 
Acts, and the consequent issue this year (1919) of a 40-page 
Report and a 190-page Blue Book of Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendices, would appear to be a hopeful sign of activity. 
The list of witnesses, however, disposes at once of the idea 
that inquiry was to be made into the economic value of binds, 
generally or specifically. A glance at the evidence shows that 
the administration of ‘the law, and the way in which certain 
trades and occupations are affected by the law, were the main 
points discussed. Popular ignorance on the more important point 
was illustrated by mention of the facts, well known to all in 
quirers, that country people know birds (where they know them 
at all) largely by local country names, so that printed schedules 
affect them not at all, even if read; and that owners of orchards 
are in the habit of employing men all day and every day in the 
fruit-ripening season, to shoot every kind of bird that comes near 
the place. 

The strong recommendation put forward for the establishment 
of a Central Advisory Committee to deal with Bird-Protection all 
along the line, affords the most comforting assurance to be ex- 
tracted from Report and Evidence. With the common-sense 
constitution of that Committee lie the possibilities of the future. 
The finest law that ever was drafted could have little chance in 
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the present condition of national ignorance regarding (1) birds 
themselves and their identification, (2) habits and food of birds. 
$olong 21 the public at large believes that a bird is, per se, either 
a negligible thing or a pest, the descent into Avernus is made 
easy; and it is, to say the least, strange to find among the sug- 
members of the proposed Advisory Committee no repre- 
sentative of that most important of all Boards, the Board of 
Education. Without the encouragement and the edict of our 
Education authorities nature-study is impossible to boys and girls 
of to-day; knowledge of Nature impossible to the bulk of the men 

ad women of to-morrow. 

LinDA GARDINER. 
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RELIGION AS THE BASIS OF SOCIAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 


THE War has revealed to us the hollowness of the materialistg 
civilisation on which we had prided ourselves. The social order 
which our armies and police forces had maintained is breaking 
up. In many lands settled government is giving place to anarchy, 
and the semblance of prosperity to the reality of misery an@ 
want. Even in those which are more fortunate the turmoil # 
great, and there is a growing sense of insecurity, and a vague 
foreboding of disaster. We are being borne hither and thither 
by swirling cross-currents of hatred, jealousy, greed, ambition, 
and self-will. There are other currents than these—larger, 
deeper, saner, purer. But in this world-wide crisis the mor 
turbulent currents have risen to the surface, and human society 
has become a Maelstrom, strewn with the wreckage of many 
institutions and traditions, and threatening shipwreck to many 
more. 

No wonder that the idea of social reconstruction is in the 
forefront of our thoughts. The theme is one which touches 
many interests and attracts all classes and all types of mind. 
Those who have suffered under the old order of things clamour 
for a new order. Those who have profited by the old order are 
beginning to realise that things cannot go on as they were and 
that their own tenure of ‘ the good things of life’ is, to say the 
least, insecure. Politicians promise us a better and a happier 
world. Statesmen are busy with schemes of practical reform. 
Each clique, each party, each group of enthusiasts or faddists— 
Trade Unionists, State Socialists, Guild Socialists, Syndicalists, 
Anarchists, Individualists, Teetotalers, Tariff Reformers, Cur- 
rency Reformers, Land Reformers—has its own formula for 
reconstruction. Opinions and proposals are many and various; 
and such features as they have in common are negative rather 
than positive. In particular, there are two factors in the great 
problem which all the rebuilders seem to have agreed to ignore 
—Education and Religion (the essentials of each, not the 
externals). Yet to reconstruct society without regard to educa- 
tion is to build without laying foundations. And to reconstruct 
without regard to religion is to build without a plan. 
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_ How can we best repair these vital omissions? Let us begin 
with religion. Religion controls all things, including educa- 
tion. Without a ground-plan of our proposed edifice we cannot 
much as stake out its foundations. When I speak of build- 
ing without a plan, | am thinking of an architect’s plan, not 
of a speculative builder’s. The speculative builder works to 
4 plan, no doubt, but his plan is planless. His aim, in running 
up & house, is to sell it at a profit as soon as possible, and then 
forget all about it. The plan as such does not interest him. 
What does interest him is to get a quick return on his money. 
Por the architect, on the other hand, if and so far as he is an 
gist, the plan is everything. His aim, in designing a house, 
isto realise an ideal—an ideal of comfort, convenience, durability, 
inward harmony, outward beauty. If our reconstruction of 
woeiety is to be successful, we must work as architects, not as 
speculative builders. We must not be content to meet immediate 
demands, to satisfy conflicting claims, to provide this thing here 
ind that thing there. We must try to embody an ideal in our 
cial structure—a spiritual ideal, a dream of a perfect world. 

Now our architectonic ideals are all in the keeping of religion. 
Por what is religion? From one point of view, a struggling 
gience. From another, a struggling art. The subject-matter 
if religion, as a science, is supreme reality, the popular name 
@ which is God. When man’s vision of supreme reality becomes 
the object of his desire, rather than his thought, it transforms 
itself into his ultimate ideal. And to realise ultimate ideals is 
the function of religion, as an art. 

Religion, then, whether we accept or reject it, whether we 
teckon with it or try to ignore it, is in command of the whole 
situation. If and so far as our religion is false, our vision of 
supreme reality will be defective, our ultimate ideal will be 
inadequate, and the structure of our social life will be badly 
planned. But the structure will be still worse planned if we do 
what we are now. intent on doing—if we ignore religion in our 
attempts at social reconstruction, and think to dispense with its in- 
giration and guidance. For then we shall be building without a 
plan, building as speculative builders, not as architects. And 
the result of our labour will be an ill-built, inconvenient, 
insanitary, perishable structure, not the realisation of a high 
ideal, not an enduring monument of vision and forethought and 
skill. 

That the existing social structure was badly planned, that 
it embodies an inadequate ideal, is proved by its present collapse. 
If the ideal which it embodies is inadequate, the architect’s vision 
of supreme reality must have been defective, and the central 
conceptions of his creed must have been at fault. These 
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considerations point to one momentous conclusion. The recom 
struction of religion must both precede and accompany thé 
reconstruction of society. ; 
What form will the reconstruction of religion take? 

us go back to first principles. We mean by God supreme reality) § 
So I have ventured to assume. And my assumption will, I thin 

commend itself to all who believe in God. Those who regari 
what is ultimate in analysis—atoms, ions, electrons, or whatever 
else the primordia rerum may prove to be—as supremely real will _ 
decline to grant it, but only because their own vision of reality” 


does not kindle aspiration or love. We can think of supreme § # 


reality as outside the world of our experience, and outside our 
own inner life. This is the transcendent God. Or We 
can think of supreme reality as at the heart of the word 
of our experience, and at the heart of our own inner ~ 
This is the immanent God. We have hitherto worshipped, 
or tried to worship, the transcendent God. We have thought 
of God as the supernatural creator and therefore as the 
autocratic ruler of the universe. We have thought of the world 
of our experience, and of ourselves who dwell in that world, as 
bereft of his presence, and therefore as fallen, ruined, accurst 
But we have also thought of him as entering at his own good 
pleasure into relations with the world of our experience, with 
ruined nature, with fallen man; and as choosing for the purpose 
of his self-revelation special prophets, a special people, a special 
church. And this idea of a special revelation we have inter 
preted, as might have been expected, in our own favour. The 
votaries of each religion in turn believe that their God is the 
true God. In particular, we who call ourselves Christians are 
convinced that we dwell in the light of God’s countenance and 
that the rest of mankind sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death. 

We have gone on to believe that blind obedience to the 
revealed will of the transcendent God is the beginning and end 
of virtue, the only means of salvation, the only passport to eternal 
life. And we have accepted all the siniste: consequences of this 
fundamental assumption. From the materialism in the region 
of imaginative thought, which has blinded us to the inward light, 
we have passed on to literalism in our interpretation of God's 
message, to externalism in morals and in our general attitude 
towards life, to individualism in our scramble for God’s favours. 
We have approached the throne of God as servile courtiers, 
petitioning him, each for himself, first for the boon of salvation 
(which depends on his nod or his frown) and then for secular 
blessings and privileges (which, as an omnipotent wonder-worker, 
he can provide and distribute at will). We have paid homage 
to him as the Overlord of a feudal hierarchy, which is seculat 
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“9g well as spiritual; as the guarantor of the ‘divine right’ of 
kings and princes—and multi-millionaires; as the fountain-head 


® ofauthority and patronage ; as the arbitrary dispenser of power, 


position, property, and privilege ; as the controller of our various 
@ iestinies; as the orderer of our various estates. Above all, the 
® ‘Faves,’ the favoured few, have persuaded themselves, and tried 
'§ iopersuade the ‘ Have-nots,’ that social inequality and injustice 
we divinely ordained and must therefore be accepted, if not with 
gatitude, at least with pious resignation. 

This is the conception of God which has embodied itself in 
the existing social structure. That structure has long shown 
signs of decay, and is now falling to pieces. The ‘ Have-nots’ 
we ceasing to accept social inequality as of divine dispensation, 
md, having found strength in union and organisation, are pre- 
paring to claim their share of the ‘ good things of life,’ even if 
this should involve the forcible spoliation of the ‘Haves.’ The old 
oder of things is passing, and the days of propping and patching 
meover. If we are to rebuild society we must work to a new plan, 
yemust have a new social ideal, a new conception of God. 

In trying to enter into direct relations with the transcendent 
God we have attempted the impossible. Relationship and 
absolute transcendence are incompatible ideas, incompatible in 
the logic of words and thoughts, incompatible in the deeper logic 
of experience and life. The idea of divine transcendence will 
ilways haunt us; and it is well that it should do so. But if 
we allow the idea to materialise, we shall run the risk of pro- 
faning the most sacred of all mysteries. The transcendent God 
teveals himself in the immanent God, and we must accept that 
ryelation and ask for no other. 

Let us worship the immanent God, then, and know that in 
long so we are offering the transcendent God the only tribute. 
Which he desires or will accept. Let us worship the immanent 
God, and try to live up to our faith in him. The immanent God 
isat the heart of nature and therefore at the heart of man. He 
is the life of man’s. inmost life, the soul of man’s inmost soul. 
As such he is the ideal self, and therefore the true self, of each 
of us—of the worst of men not less than of the best, of the 
least of men not less than of the greatest. To realise the ideal 
elf, to become one with the indwelling spirit of God, is the pur- 
Pose of man’s life. And the purpose of life determines the 
Meaning. ‘The end determines the way. Destiny determines 
duty. 

Divine immanence has its counterpart in human equality. 
Because God is the true self of each of us, we are all potentially 
equal; and this potential equality, being rooted in the infinite 
and the ideal, overpowers and dwarfs to nothing all the actual 
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differences of which we make so much. Equality, in this sep 

of the word, is the ideal basis of our social and political li 

Because God is the true self of each of us, we are able to com 

together as brothers, as comrades, as fellow-men, as ‘ membg 

one of another,’ as sharers in a common life, as inheritors off 

common destiny. And this is not all. The path of 

realisation is the path of self-development, of growth. Iti 

by growing, by expanding our being, by bringing our powers ag 

capacities to maturity, by making the most of our limitless po 

bilities, that we find—or, at least, set out to find-——the ideal 

And growth, in the case of man as of every other organism,” 

carried on through adaptation and reaction to environment. Now 

the environment of the individual is to a large extent under the 

control of the social community to which he happens to belong) 
It follows that the right to share in the government of the com 
munity, and to that extent to shape and control his om 
environment, is inherent in his right to realise his ideal sel. 
In this two-fold right, which is also a two-fold duty, we have 
the real basis, and the only durable basis, of democracy.’ Ty § 
democratise our social life on any other basis than this, is to 
build (or, in the present crisis, to rebuild) on shifting sand. 
The relation of the individual to the community may be looked 

at from another point of view. The path of self-development 
is the path of self-emancipation, of escape from bondage to self 
In any process of growth there is a conflict between the ideal 
and the actual, between the universal and the individual self 
If a man is to realise his high destiny, he must make growth 
of soul as well as of body. And as his potentialities are limit 
less, the growth of his soul must never cease. But if his soul 
is to grow and keep on growing, he must overcome the resistance 
which his actual self, in every stage of his development, offers 
to the expansive forces that are making for the evolution of bis 
ideal self. This resistance never ceases. If it did, the demand 
upon him to bring his reserves into action, to realise his latent 
potentialities, would cease also, and his soul would cease to grow. 
But if there is need for continuous resistance to the forces that 
make for growth, there is still greater need that the resistance 
should be continuously overcome. At whatever cost, man must 
conquer self, and keep on conquering it. He must break, again 
1 Am I taking too much for granted when I use the word ‘democracy’! 

I do not think so. Autocracy proper has recently committed suicide; and the 
inverted autocracy of Bolshevism is a devastating fire which will sooner oF 


later die out for dack of fuel. Society must therefore be democratised if it is 
not to be abandoned to anarchy. Democracy has long been coming. It has 
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now come—and come to stay. How long it will stay depends on what cor to fi 
ception Demos forms of the meaning and purpose of life. Will he sow seed for man 
his own harvesting only? Or will he try ‘to sow the seed the fruit of which ; 





shail feed the world ’? 
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again, the chains in which it seeks to bind him. He must 

pe, again and again, from the prison of finality in which 

seks to confine him, into the infinitude of the divine ideal. 

Now the first and most obvious way of escaping from self 
“is that of living in the lives of others, and in particular of giving 

terested service to whatever community has a claim on one’s 
‘Wyalty. This is the first way of escaping from self. It is also, 
wit happens, the last way. For the service must be disin- 
Yresied : in other words, it must always have at the heart of 
~ it devotion to a wider community than that to which it is con- 
" giously given—devotion therefore, in the last resort, to the widest 
“@mmunity of all. Absolutely disinterested devotion is an 
" “Whattainable ideal. The pursuit of it must therefore be worthy 
“@the goal. The man who serves a community because its 
“material interests coincide with his own, and who regards such 
@ivice us an end in itself, has but exchanged individual for 
llective selfishness, and is therefore still in bondage to self. 
The devotion of a robber to his gang may reach a high level 
zeal and self-sacrifice. The loyalty of a swindler to his con- 
federates may be unimpeachable. But in each case the communal 
@ntiment is criminally selfish at heart; and its underlying 
felfishness must needs be a potent principle of social disintegra- 
fion, for men who are held together by regard for their own 
material interests will always be ready to quarrel among them- 
telyes. Of all organised communities the one which does most 
for its members and has the strongest claim on their service is 
gne’s country. Yet even patriotism, if it has in it no vivifying 
germ of pan-humanism, will end by demoralising the patriot. 
In Germany, for example, the State, by claiming the whole of 
the loyalty and devotion of its citizens, and by teaching them 
loregard the material well-being of their country as the supreme 
end of their aims and efforts, has made them partners in its 
own inhumanity and selfishness, and so gone far towards 7 
ing their character and their morals. 

Disinterested devotion, then, is the beginning and end of 
communal life. In this fact we ‘have a key—perhaps the key— 
to the problem of social reconstruction. The raison d’étre of 
the community is, first to enable each. of its members to live 
securely and happily, and then—since happiness depends on 
health, and health on vigorous and harmonious growth—to help 
each of them to grow to the fulness of his ideal stature, to 
out-grow and keep on out-growing self. If and so far as the 
community does this for the citizen, it renders the best possible 
service both to him and to itself. To him, because it helps him 
to fulfil the end. of his being. To itself, because the better the 
man, the better the citizen, and the more effective his service. 


Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 80 
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Its own claim for service will lead him into the path oft 
realisation through self-sacrifice. But if the path is not to becor 
a blind alley, the claim for service must be an unselfish ¢ 
From first to last the community must try to qualify its mem 
for the service of a community which is higher and wider ha 
itself. This must be its révos redecdrarov, the final end for wh 
it lives and works. P 
One’s country, for example, must train one for the sen 
of humanity; and the human commonwealth, when it has b 
organised, must train one for the service of the cosmic comme 


wealth, for citizenship in the kingdom of God. When the spit fl 


of the community rises to the level of this high ideal, the re 
between all and each will be one of complete reciprocity a 
therefore of perfect harmony. For their respective interests 
wholly coincide, and yet—if I may be allowed the paradox— il 
be wholly disinterested. And in every case devotion to the larg 
community will safeguard the well-being and guarantee fh 


integrity of the lesser. The patriot will be a better patriot when 


devotion to mankind takes precedence in his heart of devotion 
to his country. And the philanthropist will be a better philam 
thropist when love of God takes precedence in his heart of k 

of man. 


resort, to the immanent, the universal God—is the beginning 


end of communal life. As the end of communal life, it gives us y 
general plan for the reconstruction of society—an ideal which 


each architect is free to realise by ways of his own. As the 
beginning of communal life, it gives us-the cement in which the 
foundations of the social structure are to be laid, and by which, 


as it rises, its component parts are to be held together. Butif 
the cement is to be well made and well laid, we must teach the 


lesson of disinterested devotion to our children as well as to our 
selves. Or rather we must teach it to our children even more that 
to ourselves. For, in the first place, the child is father to the mam 
And, in the second place, it is as easy for him to learn thé 
lesson as it is hard for us. He has little or nothing to unleam. 
We have much. We have ‘grown hard,’ if not ‘in our vicioue 
ness,’ at least in our self-love. To ask the adult to make # 
radical change in his inner man—the change from selfishness @ 
selflessness—is to set him a task of almost superhuman difficulty. 
‘Conversion ’—the sudden transformation of the inner man—# 
@ very rare phenomenon. It presupposes an exceptional coll 
bination of circumstances. It is not always a healthy movement. 
It is sometimes hysterical or otherwise morbid. And the new 
life does not always endure, the violent change being sometimes 
followed by an equally viglent reaction. If a change in the immer 


man is to be permanent and effective, it must be evolutionary - 





I have said that disinterested devotion—devotion, in the a 
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r than revolutionary, the outcome of ia secret process of 
wth, rather than of a sudden reversal of the current of one’s 
gy. We adults are not past praying for. But if the recon- 
action of society is to wait till most of us have been ‘ converted,’ 
ill have to wait for ever. 

is in the nursery, then, and the schoolroom that the 
building of the new world must be begun. But it will not be 
~ begun until our educational ideals are reconstructed in harmony 
h the proposed reconstruction of religion. For if the cult of 
j transcendent God has been the evil genius of religion, it 
ai tas been in no less a degree the evil genius of education. The 
i perent and the schoolmaster have played the part. of the God 
wom they worshipped, in the little worlds which they ruled. 
ind they have reproduced in the life of the child, and therefore 
if the man, all the evils which the tyranny of the omnipotent 
“tilocrat has wrought in the life of mankind. They have applied 
W the child—applied, that is, to the. growing man at the time 
“When his growth ought to have been most vigorous, when the 
ap of his life was running most strongly—a steady and relentless 
ure which has had behind it a heavy weight of ignorance, 
prejudice, and ‘will to power.’ The result of this pressure has 
teen, in part to arrest, in part to warp his growth ; and as growth, 
ithealfhy and harmonious, is the most emancipative of all forces, 
% it concentrates in itself all emancipative forces, the further 
wsult of the pressure of dogmatic education has been to imprison 
the child in himself. And as the child, animated by the instinct 
folive, has passively resisted this deadly pressure, the autocratic 
@ntrollers of his destiny have tried to overcome his resistance 
by alternating rewards with punishments, bribes with threats. 
Ih doing this they have lowered the whole plane of his effort 
and activity, and de-idealised his whole outlook on life. And 
when bribes and threats have failed them, they*have gone further 
along the path of compulsory demoralisation. Having killed 
the child’s interest in his work by their blind faith in their own 
stereotyped methods, and their want of insight into his real needs, 
they have tried to. revive it by forcing him to compete with his 
dassmates for prizes and other marks of distinction. They have 
thus tempted him to regard his comrades as his rivals and possible 
enemies, to pride himself on his petty achievements, to look down 
m those—his equals, perhaps, or even his superiors in many 
ways—whom he may have happened to surpass in this or that 
branch of his narrow curriculum. In other words, they have 
deliberately exploited his selfishness, his ambition, and his vanity. 
They have done more than this. They have made him dependent 
m themselves for instruction and guidance, and have thus 
paralysed his faith in himself. They have weakened his will, 

302 
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partly by trying to break it, partly by giving him no opportun 

for the exercise of self-discipline and self-control. They ha 
made him blind, or at least dim of vision, by assuming that 

could not see. They have sterilised his intellectual, his arth 
and his constructive capacities by wilfully narrowing the field 
his development ; and when his tastes and powers have died¢ 
inanition, they have taken for granted that they never existe 
that he was by nature as stupid and helpless as he was vicion 


and perverse. They have taught him to look without instead @ ” 


within for his ideals, his motives, his standards of value, hi 
tests of reality, his proofs of failure or success. And, as the 
crowning injury, they have thought to make him religious, 


by helping him to discover and follow the light that lichteth all 


men, but by compelling him to take part in ceremonial observ 
which have no meaning for him, and by forcibly dieting hima 
their own scriptures and creeds. - 
The whole scheme of his education seems to have been 
for the express purpose of turning him out into the world 
few or no interests which can take him away from himself: 
victim of arrested, or at best of one-sided, mental and spirits 
development ; imprisoned in a narrow and conventional mora 
dominated by the prejudices of his own social class; absorh 
in selfish aims and ambitions; destitute of any sense of humal 
fellowship ; a materialist ; an individualist ; an externalist : asking 
from life too much of comfort and pleasure, and too little of tha 
deeper hapniness which will be given to him freely if he will but 
claim it. There are many lessons which his pastors and master 


have omitted to teach him. But there is one which they seem 


to have deliberately prevented him from learning—the lesson of 
disinterested devotion, of self-realisation through self-forgetfal 
ness, of losing the world that he may find his soul. ei 

Yet he was ready to learn that lesson before they took him 
in hand. The pioneers in education who have based their schemes 
of education on trust in the natural goodness and all-round capacity 
of the average child, have proved this to the full. There am 
schools in this country which are ideal social communities= 


schools in which the children, released from needless constraint, 
allowed to express themselves freely in many ways, allowed 


develop themselves in many directions, have found, in the joy 
of.‘ unimpeded energy,’ the sense of oneness with their fellows 
through partnership in a common life; schools in which material 
rewards and punishments are unknown; in which honest effort 
is its own reward; in which the success’ of each is a matter df 


rejoicing for all; in which the spirit of comradeship has-killed the | 


spirit of competition ;.in-which the whole atmosphere is electrical 


with life and happiness and goodwill. At present such schools 


Se eS 
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are few in number ; but if the basis of education could be changed, | . 
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S would multiply, and as they multiplied there would be a 
responding change in the basis of our social life. 

The cult of the transcendent God, involving as it does profound 

“dstrast of human nature, is, I repeat, the evil genius of education. 

ét us now base education on the cult of the immanent God, and 

n the inexhaustible trust in human nature which is at the heart 

hat cult. It is not for me to suggest how this is to be done. 

‘immanent God ‘fulfils himself in many ways’; and in the 

re of education, if in no other, exclusive devotion to any 

e custom,’ however ‘good,’ will sooner or later ‘corrupt the 

id.’ The orthodox type of education has been a failure, not 

because its aims and ideals have been at fault, but also 

ase of its uncritical acceptance of traditional methods, which 

s forced on the teacher as well as on the child. In this it 

been true to its own master principle; for if the immanent 

God fulfils himself in many ways, the transcendent God—if those 

sho speak in his name are to be believed—reveals himself in only 

¢. Let the new education be equally true to the master prin- 

le which is inherent in its faith in divine immanence. At 

pent the new education is a heresy. Let it take care that 

“Wnever degenerates into orthodoxy. Let it give freedom and 

‘Tesponsibility in generous measure to the teacher, and through 

ie teacher to the child. Its confidence will not be misplaced. 

‘What matters it if each of a thousand pioneers in education takes 

a h of hisown? If they are all animated by reverence for the 

‘indwelling Spirit of God, and therefore for the unfolding spirit 

‘ the child, they will all arrive, in the fulness of time, at the 

goal. 
- For they will have taught their pupils, or aie helped them 


tT Bien for themselves, the great lesson of disinterested devotion, 


“the great lesson of loyalty to the community—to an ever-widening 
@mmunity—in and through loyalty to one’s own higher self. 
When this lesson has been widely learnt and practised, the reform 
four social life will become something more than a politician’s 
Promise or an enthusiast’s dream. It is through its action on the 
child, even more than on the adult, that the cult of the autocrat 

the universe has corrupted man’s nature and demoralised his 
life. The adult is what his upbringing has made him, and it is 
Not easy. for him to become anything else. But the child may 
become anything. The kingdom of Heaven is as open to him as 
is the prison of self. We have hitherto gone out of our way to 
drive him into the prison of self ; and the consequent selfishness 
of his child, ‘the man,’ is the chief obstacle to the desired recon- 
struction of society. Let us now help him to enrol himself as 
Acitizen of God’s kingdom. Then, in the next generation, we 
‘shall perhaps have a better and a happier world. 


Epmonp Homes. 
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‘NOT THROUGH EASTERN WINDOWS 
ONLY’ 


A PLEA FOR A WIDER RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


Or all the ‘great renunciations’ that man is called upon 
make upon the upward path, few are more difficult and more often 
refused than that represented by the abandonment of long 
cherished traditional belief, of fixed grooves for thought to run in. 
Whether the groove be religious or rationalistic matters little 
the surrender may be equally painful ; for if in the one case it seems 
the channel of some of our purest emotions and most prized 
experiences, so that we are convinced that ‘ this is the place where 
men ought to worship,’ this building not of yesterday, this guarded 
temple fenced by ancient creed and custom, hallowed bya 
thousand faiths and sanctities—on the other hand the rationalistie 
habit of thought, the refusal to travel along any road in whieh 
science and the evidence of our senses cannot accompany us, may 
seem to be our only guarantee of what is an equally precious 
human inheritance—intellectual honesty, open-eyed and unafraid, 
unmoved by any bribe from the loves and hopes whose poignant 
call we can never wholly still. 

There is another class not less opposed to this renunciation 
than those two, and harder to deal with, for they are kept in thet 
grooves not by real things, either of the spirit or the intellect, but 
by the dead weight of inner inertia, of contented ignorance, of 
simply of unreachable self-complacency, of an impregnable conceit 
that no shattering doubt could ever shock into humility, no vision 
sting into desire. They are harder to move than the first two 
classes because ‘deep calleth unto deep’ and the truth of things 
has a profound affinity with real love, real faith, and with that 
desperate desire for inner veracity which may be an almost equal 
passion with either of these. In whatever limited channels thes 
elemental forces may run, they belong to the soul of things, and 
ultimately the truth will find the true, for ‘deep calleth unto 
deep.’ 
But what if there be no deep to call to?—if our religious lifé 
be merely a habit, or a continued convention agreed to for com 
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yenience’ or adornment’s sake, or our rationalistic attitude be 
really nothing but a matter of genuine apathy to the higher values? 

There are thousands of rationalists to whom the hope of 
immortality is the loveliest of dreams and the saddest of illusions, 
whose resistance to fresh lines’ of thought—and we are now 
speaking of the apparent evidence for the Higher Spiritualism— 
is thé haunting fear of sacrificing the love of truth to the need for 
consolation ; there are thousands of Christians whose antagonism 
to these same fresh lines of evidence is due to a dread of dis- 
honouring the Christian revelation and the name of Christ, if it be 
granted that fresh light concerning God and the destinies of the 
human soul may be received through other than orthodox channels. 
They feel—though they can hardly think—that Christ is ‘ the 
complete and final revelation of God,’ as was claimed by a writer 
in the May number of this Review.* In the deepest reverence I 
would ask what this pronouncement can mean to any thinking 
mind? We have no words to speak wisely of Infinite Being, but 
if the simile may be pardoned I would ask how it could be possible 
that in one Person, at a given time, and in a peculiarly 
Iimited environment, the whole of the more than million-faceted 
personality of Divine Being could be completely revealed? The 
words ‘a complete revelation ’ in this connexion must be frankly 
acknowledged to be nonsense. But if not complete, then how 
can it be final, as man is a growing creature? For to many minds 
it seems irrational and to others blasphemous to suppose that the 
Creator—specially if we consider Him as the One to whose 
sympathy with our necessities we owe the unspeakable gift. of 
Christ—should refuse to respond to the increasing needs of 
His human children. As man progresses along the slow evolu- 
tionary way, it is with his spirit as it was with material life, 
simplicity of organism gives way to complexity, his needs become 
wider, deeper, more numerous, more intense, more conscious. Is 
there no developing revelation for the growing soul of the child of 
theages? Eternal as I believe the revelation of God in Christ to 
be, how can it be complete or final? For these two words, let us 
tather substitute ‘essential and abiding,’ and lift our eyes gladly 
toany quarter from which the wind of the promised spirit of truth 
may blow. The soul of the universe is too vast to limit its expres- 
sion to any single channel—scientific or religious. The light of it 
beckons to us in a thousand ways other than these, in their con- 
Yentionally accepted meaning. In the scene of the summer dawn 
’ in silent places, in music that moves us like the appeal of an 


1 ‘Fresh’ here is only used in a comparative sense; it is the modern force 
‘nd volume of the evidence adduced that is fresh. 

* ‘Spiritualism and Christianity,’ by Rev. C. Hudson, Nineteenth Century 
and After, May 1919. 
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infinite lover, ia the piercing joy of truth unexpectedly discove 


or freshly realised, in the incommunicable hopes born of great Ig . 
or great grief, in the undying call to conflict or sacrifice that sounds 
in the depth of the awakened spirit no less than in its insistent 


claim to. life and joy, in the delicate fidelities and self-revealings” 
of friendship and the imperishable tenderness of motherhood 
these and in innumerable other ways lovely or terrible, in the secret 
places of the spirit, or in its open highways, the authentie 
illumination may come, the veil be lifted for a space from the: 
face of God, the soul be born again. We know these things, 

are a matter of actual human “experience and cannot be denied, 
Why then should the Church resent the fact that in yet another” 


way which is not an officially religious channel, spiritual illuming — 


tion may visit the souls of men? The Church is spoken of ag 
a mother, but surely this is not motherhood but the jealousy of 
motherhood, a very different thing. She disapproves, we are 
told, of the belief in the possibility and desirability of communica 
tion with those who have left us :—“her attitude has never varied 
and should carry weight.’ That depends. Her official attitude” 
towards the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed has never 
varied.* It has been one of endorsement and approval; does 
that carry weight to-day? We simply feel an indignant sorrow 
that she has been so long content to misrepresent the Eternal 
Father—the more indignant because we love and honour her for so 
much. Mercifully however, in spite of everything, the Church 
is a living organism, and grows. She has cast off a hundred 
bifotries and shackles in her day—no longer, for example, does 
she burn witches, declaring it to be a Christian duty—and she 
may cast off a hundred more as she realises that not as a poetic 
metaphor but as an absolute fact ‘ God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.” Has Clough no special message for the Church to-day? 


And while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


For not through eastern windows only, 
When morning comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


St. Augustine’s words‘ may well be taken to heart by the Church 
that reveres his name: Whosoever is a good and true 
Christian should understand that truth wherever found belongs 


’ ‘Which Faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly.’ 
4 De Doct. Chris. 2, 28. 
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to his Lord, and confessing and acknowledging this he should 
reject even in the Sacred Scriptures superstitious imaginings. 

For two things I plead: (1) for careful and comprehensive 
study of the literature of the subject ; (2) for scrupulous abstention 

from misrepresentation. A month or two ago the following 
slatement was made in this Review’: ‘ Psychical Research is 
‘probably the only branch of human knowledge in which the 
layman regards himself as equally entitled with the expert to 

ess dogmatic opinions.’ This very frank confession is with- 
out doubt, and most unfortunately, true, and the article alluded 
to is another curious example of it. ‘The fact explains much 
of the amazing and audacious inaccuracy of many statements 
made concerning psychical research and the phenomena it 
investigates, including spiritualism, as defined in its leading 
organ to be ‘the affirmation of a spiritual world and the possi- 
bility and desirability of communication between that world and 
this.’ I say amazingly audacious because it would seem to 
tequire inexplicable courage for a writer to make dogmatic and 
comprehensive assertions which will be immediately recognised 
by any specifically instructed person as completely inaccurate. 
The majority of people, however, are not thus instructed. Is it 
playing the game to mislead them? 

In this instance and in many other similar ones, one cannot 
help most sorrowfully asking why, above all, should ministers 
of Christ, that incomparable teacher of unconventional and un- 
welcome doctrine,—one of whose profoundest sayings was ‘ The 

Truth shall make you free’—why should His ministers fear to 
follow Truth? Why, in His interests whose life was an example 
of the most flawless honesty, the supremest fearlessness, should 
His accredited representatives misrepresent facts for what they 
feel to be the good of souls? Why not, as He did—trust Truth, 
sure that it cannot in the nature of things betray them, or be 
dishonouring to the author of the universe? Why not, in that 
confidence, come out into an open place away from traditional 
prepossessions, and from prejudices about a priori ‘ credibility,’ 
and in all sincerity and all earnestness face facts? “Why not, 
in the most obligatory of all quests for free men, have the courage 
to say to their own souls and the souls whom they exist to serve : 
Let us ‘ follow, follow, sure to meet the sun,’ remembering that 
itis not through stained-glass windows only that the blessed sun- 
light is seen of men. 

The statement and the implication with regard to professed 
communications from the unseen which have drawn forth this 
temonstrance are as follows: ‘It would be difficult, I think, to 

5 ‘Spiritualism and Christianity,’ Nineteenth Century and After for May 
1919, by Rev. C, Hudson, 
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tind any single communication by which the world has Deen 
benefited morally or spiritually,’ and, ‘ Why do the saints ne et 


communicate? ’ 


With regard to the question here, if for the moment we take 


for granted the reality of communication from beyond the veil) 


as Mr. Hudson does, the only possible answer is that we dp 


not know why the saints do not communicate with him. Perhaps 


because he does not give them the opportunity to do so. Perhaps 


because the persons on the other side to whom he would apply 
that name, share his own strong conviction that ‘it is simply 
incredible that the things we are considering are controlled and 
directed by Almighty God,’ in which case they would naturally 
not seek to come into touch with souls still left on earth. Peri 

they deprecate ‘morbid concern’ with the living (i.e. on a 
as he does ‘morbid concern with the dead.’ We cannot tell 
But can Mr. Hudson not imagine a concern with the dead which 
is not morbid, but the inevitable and unceasing turning of the 
heart to those who have ‘ passed from the sight of men ’ because 
it can do no other? Is an undying and ever-present tender 
ness, to which death can make no manner of difference, an impo 


sible conception to him? Why should concern for the dead be 


more morbid than concern for the living? Does he then not 
believe that they are living, and as keenly sensitive to love as they 
were before they left us? Or is he so unhappy as not to believe 
that love is the most vital of ali forces and must find its own? 
—so desolate and so impoverished as to believe that true human 
love is a thing for this life only? Opinions of what constitute 
sainthood differ, but if inability to conceive that ‘God fulfils 
Himself in many ways’ is an inherent part of a man’s temper- 
mental outfit here, it may well be that the idiosyncrasy persists 
on the other side either as a principle to be loyally followed, or 
a handicap to be struggled against, as the individual’s own 
developing convictions suggest. But the implication in Mr. 
Hudson’s article is of course general. It is that at no time and 
in no circumstances are persons of exalted spiritual character 
to be found amongst professed communicators, and that there 
are no messages calculated to benefit the world morally or 
spiritually amongst professed communications. | Whether this 
is true or not let the reader judge for himself; the following 
quotations are taken from numerous automatic scripts, and are 
chosen simply as being typical of a vast number of others. The 
first are specimens of what Mr. Hudson calls the ‘futile and 
spiritually valueless vapouring of Myers ’—hardly a happy expres- 
sion. Their genuineness as messages from beyond is not now 
the question, but their character. 
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They are followed by a few incidents showing that messages 
rting to come from the unseen do act in practical ways 
for the furtherance of sympathetic service among human beings : 


‘Tf I could only reach you, if I could only tell you. I long for power, 
and all that comes to me is an infinite yearning. Does any of this reach 
you, reach anyone, or am I only wailing as the wind wails, wordless and 


‘Yet another attempt to run the blockade, to strive to get a message 
through.’ . . . ‘I appear to be standing behind a sheet of frosted glass 
which blurs sight and sound. A feeling of terrible impatience burdens me, 
Tam so powerless to tell what means so much. I cannot get into communi- 
eation with those who would understand and believe me.’ 

‘The difficulty of communicating with the world of living men to us who 
no longer live in the earth is a task compared to which the attempt of 
Michel Angelo to dictate a vast picture to a school child scrawling on a 
‘slate would be eusy. . . . We feel as if only one sentence reached where we 
strive to send twenty.’ 

‘I make no rash or impossible claims; the Veil remains the Veil. The 
door will continue to have no key, only—only—as the recompense for 
lifelong work, and feelings and yearnings far longer than life, the veil - 
may swing aside for the instant to show a remembered face, and eyes that 
still shine with remembered love. Life was, life is, and ever shall be; and 
with life continued love and friendship.’ 

‘I have thought of a simile which may help you to realise the bound-to- 
earth condition which persists with me. It is a matter very largely of 
yoluntary choice. I am as it were actuated by the missionary spirit, and 
the great longing to speak to the souls in the prison of the flesh leads me 
to “absent me from felicity a while.”’’ 

‘I remember before my marriage all my pain, my longing, my unrest. 
I lived it all out as few men did. I drank as did Omar Khayyam, life, and 
all its joys and griefs. And never was it complete, I found it here, and only 
here... my Soul is in a flame. All God’s prophecies have been fulfilled.’ 

‘Oh, if I could get to you, could give you proof positive that I remember, 
tecall, know, continue. If it were possible for the Soul ‘‘ to die’”’ back into 
earthly life again, I should die from sheer yearning to reach you, to tell 
you that all we imagined is not half wonderful enough for the truth, that 
immortality, instead of being a beautiful dream, is the one, the only reality.’ 

‘The reality is more wonderful than our most daring conjectures : 


‘* All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.”’’ 


The automatist from whose script most of these quotations are 
taken speaks of being conscious during the writing of a passionate 
craving for recognition on the part of the intelligence using her 
hand, so much so that she sometimes found herself crying out ‘ If 
T could help you, if I could only help you!’ Again she speaks 
of ‘a feeling that someone, somewhere, urgently and passionately 
desires to be understood, or to be reported even without under- 
standing.’ 
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Is there no ‘spiritual benefit’ to be found here? The p 
found yearning and repeated effort to help those loved and le 
in the earth-life, to convince doubting spirits of the reality of life” 
beyond the grave in spite of the immense difficulty of the task, 
the assurance that love and friendship continue, that the truth 
of things beyond is better than our dreams, that in spite of earth's _ 
tragic incompleteness and all life’s broken promises, the ‘ pro. 
phecies of God’—the inalienable faiths and intuitions of the 
human heart at its highest—have been fulfilled, that the secret 
life of each child of man, its hidden hopes and aspirations and 
capacities, is known and valued by God,—if such things am 
‘ spiritually valueless vapourings,’ what does ‘ spiritual’ mean? - 

The following lines purporting to come from the same com-— 
municator in order to impress the idea of music on the automatist 
(a subtly suitable part of a remarkable cross-correspondence) are” 
perhaps another example of what Mr. Hudson would include in 
the above category. Or possibly he is unacquainted with the 
_ quotations given? 

Many will agree with the writer that it would not be easy 
to express the ultimate meaning of music to its lovers more truly 
and briefly than in the last ardent but restrained words. And 
who will say, if he will think a moment, that they are without 
spiritual significance? 

Each single unit played its several part 
Discoursing symphony with God-sent art, 

Till the majestic meaning of the whole 

Throbbed in pulsation :—and the throbbing soul 


Saw through the sound the burning of the flame, 
Felt the lost Presence—to the Presence came. 


The same longing to transmit some gladdening sense of the 
life that ¢ye hath not seen is apparent in a script that came t 
the daughter of a friend of the writer’s not long ago. The com 
municator purported to be a man of great vitality, vigour, and 
resolution, whom we can call Plowden. He had died quite 
recently from the after-effects of an accident. He was an acquaint 
ance of the whole family, but more especially the friend .of one 
daughter. This daughter, however, for reasons which need not 
be given here, did not wish him-to write through her hand, and 
steadily refused the impulse to automatic script. - Thus repelled 
he seems to have turned to the other daughter—also an automatist, 
who unexpectedly one day found her hand vigorously controlled 
by a communicator purporting to be Plowden, who wrote pages 
in most vigorous style of his experiences at and after death, 

‘signing his name with characteristic boldness and decision. 
He expressed his object in communicating thus : 
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‘If I conld only give you the barest glimpse of this life—colour your 
present life by hopes of this—make you share this joy, if only in antici- 


The following extracts are quotations from various sources : 


_ #You can hardly by any stretch of imagination realise what a change it 
is to live in a place where the only test is character, where property. station 
and work do not count, no, nor religious profession. We see things as 
they are, not as thev are labelled. We have such surprises to encounter, 
such amazing revelations of the estimate in which men and women are 
, 

in, man (arriving here) finds this world verv much what he has made 
it, You see the result of vour life’s work, thoughts and deeds. You make 
your next life, you do it dav bv day, hour bv hour. There is no sudden 
transformation, von are as vou were. There is vo break of continuity ; you 
start where von left off. what you are von remain.’ 

‘He who will. not trust his own soul has Jost it. And he who will not 
trust the voice of God in his own soul will seek for it in vain in the voices 
beyond the border.’ 

‘The whole of the evils that affect society arise from the lack of seeing 
things from the standpoint of the soul. I do not sav neglect the body. But 
make its health and ease the means to an end. It is possible to lose your 
gon! in Church as well as on the Exchange. If you have not leisure to be 
alone with your soul. it does not so much matter whether the rnsh and 
whirl and nre-occunation be ecclesiastical or financial—the soul is lost, and 
there is nothing to do but to find it again.’ 

‘Take time to think of those you love. Withont thinking of people you 
lose vita! connexion with them. For love dies if you never think of the 
person loved.” . 

‘What burdens the soul most is selfishness; what helns it most is love. 
You do not always realise that vou can bless or curse with a thought. for 
as von throw out thoughts of love and gentleness towards a person. those 
aronnd you uncorsciously catch the same thread of thoucht. By thinking 
kindly and lovinglv of persons, not dwelling on their failings but on their 
virtnes, you even help them to throw their faults aside.’ 

‘You cannot estimate the value of true prayer. To us it seems as if 
you were like children set down in a great power-house. not knowing the 
importance of the switches and electric forces around you.’ 

‘Never think of Christ as the Divine scavegoat ; think of Him as Love 
incarnate taking men by the hand. It is the doctrine of the substitution 
of Christ, the sinless one. to satisfy the laws the sinner had broken, that 
has done so much evil. Christ’s death does not remove the effects of sin 
from anv human being. Every man here goes to the nlace he has made 
for himsel{ according as his life has heen. But however feeble the glimmer- 
ings of goodness and truth, here they are fostered and strengthened.’ 

‘The influence of spirit upon spirit is only now beginning to be recog- 
nised among men; yet therein lie some of the weightiest helps and bars to 
‘human progress.’ 

‘The deeds done in the body have their issue in the life disembodied. 
Their outcome is not bounded by the barrier which you call death. Far 
‘otherwise, for the condition of the spirit at the inception of its real life is 

_ determined by the outcome of its life in the body.’ © 
‘ Almost every sin of omission and commission comes from the lack of 
‘Tove. Sins against love are the hardest to expiate ;.it is the most deadly 
thing, and leads to total blindness.’ 
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‘ All that we value in the old life, all real things, love, friendship, beantj : 


understanding, thoughts, feelings, you will bring here with you to 
into the new life, which is full of beauties and joys which have not ent 
into the heart of man in your state yet.’ 


‘You do not feel as if you had come to a strange place here, but as if 
you had come home. Nothing will be lost. I can see from here the various 
kinds of links which bind people together, none of them breakable by such — 
a thing as death. Of all real things that we have loved the life and like 
ness will be gathered and kept for us. One of the things that I have learned — 


in these months is the immense power of thought; you can see from here 
how people change and mould themselves by their thought. Every hard 
thing you say or feel for another makes your path and his harder.’ 

‘TI had no notion how much effect we have on each other; I don’t mean © 
you and I, but the living and the dead. Your pain is ours, our joy might 
be yours. The more you realise our nearness so much the nearer we can 
come. Pray for usall, living and resurrected ; there is a great bond between — 
us. I want to make Father see that memories are not sad things to be 
avoided, but proofs of the certainty of a glorious future together, wher 
everything we thought lost will be found. All my life on earth is so clear — 
here, I can unroll it like a scroll. The early days are quite clear too; ~ 
I have no feeling of time with it. I can see myself again as a small boy. 
Nothing is really forgotten.’ 

‘I think it is as hard for us when people cannot realise our union with 
them as it is for them when they can think of us only with pain and regret. 
It is an attitude of mind which could be changed by an effort of will. There 
is a great deal to be borne, but there is a great deal more that need never be 
endured. If only from this bright place any striving word of mine could 
make you recognise the nearness. The veil is so thin, and the love 
continues.” 

‘Now I see.that you must be ready to face anything, and if necessary, 
relinquish everything rather than exchange true for false. You must 
always follow the steep path even if you have to throw away all you want 
to be able to walk on it.’ 

‘ Believe that there is always perfect strength and perfect understanding 
waiting to be strongly claimed. . . . How can I make you see the great power 
of prayer? It is by far the strongest thing in the world, yet no one seems 
to use it except in the most tentative way.’ 

‘You are only at school, and, though there are hard lessons to be 
learned and much pain to be suffered, there are also many joys; joys of life 
and all that belongs to it; and for some the soul-quickening experience of 
a great love. Then we go home, which we stupidly call death.’ 


The following was in answer to a question as to the present 
work of the communicator : 


“My work? if I could tell you the horror and the beauty of it! I will 
say a strange thing—you have seen birth, you can a little understand my 
work perhaps, how the tenderest, the most astounding joy can be brought 
out of unspeakable pain and horror, and that by the help of the hand of 
aman andawoman. Such is my work now, to present in whatever way We 
may find most loving, new life—sweet, young, peaceful, new life, to the 
spent body and to the frightened heart—taught by the Great Physician.’ 

' ‘I have been thinking to-day of this week three short years ago, a week 
of mental pain, bodily struggle and nervous exhaustion, my Jast on earth. 
And then the strain was over and the last shot fired in defence of something 
which I now see is a bigger thing than I knew then. I think on to the 
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week of August 1915—those are remembrances which no man can 


“share and which can never be written in the language of men—my first 


sys here—I don’t suppose anyone can write of the leading forth into green 
or of that meeting beside the waters of comfort. Those waters 
are between your world and this one. Men, in ignorance, talk about the 
dark waters of death ’’ or of ‘‘ the dreadful flood,’’ but this is all it 
rally is, Waters of Comfort between us, for you and for us, and He who 
led us here leads you and all who give Him their hand to hold, whether 
they walk in a fleshly dress or in this which is brighter. Waters of com- 
fort—drink of them, rest by them, above everything water the dry land, 
that flowers may spring in the desert. We are with you in this, it is still 
work for us to share.’ 


‘A few years ago there was a famous preacher to the poor in the city 
of Boston. He and his wife were particularly interested in those who had 
few other friends. In his old age he had a colleague, and in due time both 
did. From that time on the widow of the colleague began to receive 
fmmunications purporting to come from the old clergyman and his wife, 
directing her to visit certain persons living in such a street and at such a 
number (names and addresses being quite unknown to her) who required 
@rtain specified services which she was to render. The lady herself did 
not live in Boston ; she had had nothing to do with spiritualism, had never 
seen a medium, and was orthodox, as well as intensely religious. She 
followed these directions however, and never found one of them to be 
inaccurate; person, address, and condition were as had been described to 
her, and she did for them what their case required. In one case, relying 
wholly on this information, she travelled to another State. Not all of 
these were cases of physical need; some of them were instances of rescue 
from moral peril, the description of which would read like a chapter in 
a sensational story. : 

*On one occasion the daughter of the old minister received a com- _ 
munication through his colleague’s widow as the medium, instructing her 
to enclose twenty dollars in an envelope and send it to another town, direct- 
ing-it to an address of which she had never heard. She had naturally 
hesitated about sending the money in this way, but was peremptorily 
ordered not to wait, as the matter was of vital and immediate import- 
ance. She then sent the money as they directed, two ten-dollar bills. I 
have had the privilege of reading the letter acknowledging its receipt. 
It was written with difficulty in lead pencil, and the grammar and spelling 
were poor. One could however almost hear the drip of tears as we read 
it It told the story of abuse and desertion on the part of her husband. 
She had done all she could to keep her little family together, but she had 
teached the end of her endeavour, and just pawned her last bit of decent 
furniture, and with the proceeds had bought some charcoal, and was 
making preparations to go out of the world and take her children with 
her, when the money arrived.’ 


‘I was sitting in my study with a friend, a psychic. Two pages of note 
paper were written over automatically “while the psychic and ,I were 
arrying on an indifferent conversation on general matters. I took up 
the notes and said at once to myself—I did not speak aloud—“ If it were 
possible I would take my oath that this was a note written by a friend who 
has died two years.’’ It had all the characteristic marks of such letters 
as I used to réceive from her while she was living. It was not signed 
however. I then said out loud ‘‘ Will not the person who is writing this 
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give her name?” Immediately the name was given—maiden and marri¢ 

I then began an hour’s conversation which was carried on as definit 
and intelligently as it would have been had she been present in the bod 
At the time the sitting began the psychic did not know that there had @ 
been such a person as the friend who claimed to be present. Soon aft 
at another sitting the same friend announced herself and began to & 
me of mental experiences and sufferings through which her sister in 
State of Maine was at that time passing. The psychic knew nothing what 


ever of this sister, and I was entirely ignorant of the existence of te — 


trouble referred to, The communicator, calling the sister by name, 
‘*She is passing through the greatest trouble of her life. I wish I e 
make her know that I care. I wish you would write to her fort 
When I asked her the nature of the trouble there was a distinct 
definite hesitancy about replying. The impression made on me was ¢ 
I was treading on delicate ground and that the question was being ¢ 
sidered as to whether I had better be told. At last she told me that 
difficulty was caused by the unfaithfulness and cruelty of the sister’s 
band. I had only seen this husband once, and had no way of know 
that the marriage was not perfectly happy. I wrote a letter of ing 
however, asking whether any special trouble existed. I received a let 
by return mail, confirming every word that had been told me, and beggi 
that the letter might be burned as soon as it was read. She also 
‘* When my sister was alive, I had someone to whom I could go in my | 
troubles. Now I am all alone.’ And the one who had claimed to be her 
sister in the Invisible had said to me when begging me to write: “I with - 
I could make her know that I care.’”’ I confess that this attempt to bridg 
the gulf by these corresponding outreachings for human sympathy 
to me most natural and very expressive. . . . Let me repeat these wom 
things of which the psychic could by no possibility have known an 
and which were so far beyond anything that I should have ever dreamed 
or guessed that they came to me with a great shock not only of sorrow bit 
of surprise. M. J. 8? 
The above extracts will show how curiously incorrect is the 
assertion referred to. If it be objected that there is nothing 
new or original in them it may readily be granted, though that 
is not now the point at issue. If however the spiritualistic hype 
thesis be a true one, it is surely no slight gain that these matters 
should have fresh confirmation from those who have passed beyond 
the veil; for spiritual truth is not so generally found to be the 
driving force of life as to render unnecessary any added power 
of appeal and authority that may reach us from fresh quarters. 
Not only so, but honesty compels us to acknowledge that m 
some most important ways the above communications emphasise 
what has been greatly lacking in the authorised teachings of the 
Church on the future life. The moral continuity of that life with 
this, the fact that we go on after death where we left off here, 
has been denied by the doctrine of two sharply defined states 
of heaven, and hell, where the Good,—or according to some 8@& 
tions of the Church, merely the believers, become suddenly and 
miraculously sinless, and the ‘bad, or the not-so-good, or agail, 
merely unbelievers, become stereotyped in eternal evil. In both 
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it is death that fixes the character both for good or evil, 
between hell and heaven there can be no intercourse ;—on 
one hand no passion of pity, issuing in redemptive energy on 

of the exiles from blessedness, on the other no possibility 
‘of eflective penitence, or of the broken wing of aspiration being 


| Seba and helped to soar again. Unheeded it must beat against 


bars of hell. 
_ Again, in these extracts, human responsibility, as extending 


| “d to the next state, is strongly emphasised. This has been terribly 


‘Plurred, indeed practically denied, by the forensic theory of the 
‘Monement, and by the doctrine of imputed righteousness, both 


 § ofwhich pervade the Church’s hymnology, and the Book of 


Common Prayer. It is not necessary or possible to go here into 
the sorrowful consequences of this perverted view of Christ’s 
‘supreme act of love. But why is it not authoritatively repudiated, 
wid removed from Christian worship to make way for conceptions 


i 7 | More in harmony with Christ’s own words and with the nature of 


04? 
BF ihe. third place, what message has the Church had (with 
“yery rare exceptions) as to the content of that future life, which 
‘should make it real or desirable to a world of living, thinking, 
“‘teeling, energising men and women? Its occupations and emo- 
‘tions have been described as purely religious in the narrower mean- 
“ing of that term. God as the infinite artist, the source of all 
beauty and of all love of it, (to take only one significant fact of 
His Being, from an ocean of them ready to hand)—what part has 
this played in the Church’s conception of the Creator and His 
heaven? And by that omission she has repelled innumerable souls 
Who would have turned to Him with a passion of gratitude and 
desire had they realised the truth. 

Let not the representatives of the Church then repeat that 
Spiritualism has no message of moral or spiritual significance to 
men, for the affirmation of these things is of the essence of it. 
And this is true whether its specific claim to communing with 
the dead be granted or not, as any careful student of its literature 
May know. It is not a new religion ; but very many. think to-day 
that it is helping Christianity to rediscover itself. Aid why should 
itnot? Surely essential Christianity isso vast and vital a thing 
that it can absorb and assimilate truth from any quarter? If it 

“cannot, is it not to that extent doomed? But countless followers 
' of Christ beli@ge that it can, and will. Do not its authorised 
exponents believe it too? 

Twe more incidents follow (out of many available) in which, 
equally with the above striking examples of loving activity appa- 
tently from beyond the veil, neither sitter nor psychic knew the 
facts communicated. The following is a report of a communica- 
' Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 3p 
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tion on a matter not known to anyone made to a pee 


man in New York: 
‘ Never in my life, until my son died, did I attempt to get a 0m 
munication with any special person at any sitting held with any medigg 
I have always taken the attitude of a student trying to solve thea 
problem involved. On two or three occasions however since his ¢ 
os tried to see whether I could get anything that appeared to be am 3 
from my boy. At one sitting he claimed to be present, and spoke to meong | 
matter of which I had no knowledge whatever. (At the time of his death hy 
was occupying # room with a medical student and an old personal friend, 
Joy Street in Boston. He had moved there from a room he occupied g | 
Beacon Street since I last saw him, so that I had never been in the Joy St ad 
room. I knew nothing about it whatever, and could not even have guessed a 
to anything concerning it which he might say.) He said through the psych 
with a great deal of earnestness, ‘‘Papa, I want you to go at once 
my room. Look in my drawer and you will find there a lot of loose papem 
Among them are some which I wish you to take and destroy at once,” 
would not be satisfied until I had promised to do this. The psychic 
in a dead trance at the time, and her hand was writing. She had no per 
sonal acquaintance with my son. Though my boy and I had been ink 
mate friends all his life this request was utterly inexplicable to me. I 
did not even enter my mind to give a wild guess as to what he meant, 
or why he wanted this thing done. I went however to his room, od 
his drawer, gathered up all the loose papers, looked through them, and 
at once saw the meaning and importance of what he had asked me to 
There were things there which he had jotted down which he would not h 
had made public for the world ; his anxiety with regard to them was enti 


justified. M. J. s ; 
The following incident was related to the writer by the person 
(a well-known clergyman and literary man) to whom it occurred; 


‘Some years ago an uncle of mine died. He was a good man in the 
general acceptation of the term, but had been brought up in the cmd” 
theology which has overshadowed the lives of such countless thousands, and ~ 
on his death bed was consumed by the terrible fear that he was nob a 
“‘saved’’ man, and that Hell would be his portion. Nothing that I could 
say was able to move him from this fear; in vain I spoke of the Fatherhood 
of the Creator and assured him that God was Love, and that he would find” 
this out on the other side of death ; he could not be convinced or comforted, 
and died in apprehension. A long time after this, when the matter had” 
passed from my mind, I received some information from a sister-in-law, 
to whom I had mentioned nothing of the matter, which moved me greatly, 
She had been visiting a person of psychic power who said to her quite unex 
pectedly, ‘‘ A spirit is here with a message for you; no, it is not for you, 
is one that you are to give to someone else—to a person called ——.”” (Here 
followed the clergyman’s name.) ‘‘ You are to say ‘It is quite true what 
you told me when you came to see me last, and which I would not believe, 
God is Love. I have found it out since coming here.’ ” ~! , 


The writer wishes that the fresh series of similar experiences 
which have just come under her notice (alluded to in the May 
number of this Review) could be added to these, but as per 
mission with regard to details is withheld, she can only say that 
both as to form and substance they seem to exclude telepathy 
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of a universal or cosmic variety!) as an explanation. 
automatist’s hand writes quite independently of her conscious 
. e and sometimes while she is engaged in other occupa- 
é 80 that she does not know what she has written until she 

5 it over again; in many cases names, facts, and addresses 


# inknown to her or to anyone in her milieu, are given, and are 


afterwards identified as correct and belonging to the experiences 
related. In several instances the communications have been 
either in Greek—a language unknown to herself or her 
i in even more alien languages, so that facts and form 
— to preclude mind- ie as the solution. 


It has long bide aia that eakaninn in actually worthy of 
the name, must extend the scope of its observations till it is 
sive with all the phenomena. of life, spiritual as well 

is material. (The ready-made classification is used for con- 
yenience’ sake and is not to be taken as a begging of the question.) 
Itis a less important that religion should also enlarge her 
itlook until she gratefully recognises as co-workers together with 
ber every means of grace that the universe offers, all the experi- 
ties that shiver our stupid satisfaction with the things of the 
, and pierce our too absorbed preoccupation with its poor 
teeds, by the dawning or the deepening sense of the incom- 
parbly keener joys and griefs of the spirit,—everything that 
serves to sustain and hasten human feet upon the steep way of 
goodness and of beauty, to open human eyes to the growing 
tidiance of the road and the great glory of the goal. For these 
things are the friends, not the foes, of true religion—are, indeed, 
part of it. It is a commonplace to-day that men are reaching 
out with great desire for a vaster, more comprehensive and har- 
Monious conception of the Author of the universe, one more con- 
gious with the whole of life and its infinitely varied appeal, 
than is offered, by orthodox theology. Thousands and thousands 
tthese seekers are within the Church, many more thousands 
te without. Can the former remain within her, can the latter 
beatiracted to her, if she does not change her outlook, deepen 
ler vision, widen her horizon? It is not suggested for a moment 
that moral values should be superseded by aesthetic ones in the 
Church’s message—though we could wish indeed that the Eternal 
Wete more often represented to us as the ‘ Very Beauty ’—nor 
that Christ, as the most intimate revelation to humanity of the 
| Divine nature, should cease to occupy the most central place in 
her teaching ; but that round Him, in vital connexion with His 
consciousness of the fatherhood, the sympathy, the kinship of the 
Creator with the spirits He has created, should gather in their 
Tightful relation all the other ways in which, since human history 
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began, He has revealed Himself to man as man’s capacity r 
receive that revelation increased. 


To-day the deepest part of the world’s desire is set upos on | 
thing—the knowledge of the permanence of human personality, 


of individual energy, of memory, of love, beyond the appalling 
silence and darkness of death. Any desire more profound, mom 
fundamental, more indissolubly linked with the highest and th 
best in man we can hardly conceive. Would it be so unlike the 
ways of God as Christ taught us to think of Him (‘ Your Pathe 
knoweth that ye have need of these things’) if there should hy 
revealed fresh depths of Divine pity for the souls that He hy 
made, in their dire, their inexpressible need? And if ith 
answered that we must walk by faith and not by sight, we may 
well reply that not so, according to Christian tradition, did Chris 


respond to the appeal of His doubting disciple in the Upper 


Room ; and assuredly His need was not greater than ours y. 
Who doubts, moreover, that in spite of that granted test, 


was room enough in the apostle’s after-life for the exercised 


faith? And to bereaved hearts (bereaved afresh in every di 
of absence) and to spirits unceasingly torn with the moral inom 
gruities of the world-order, there will be scope enough, Gol 
knows, for faith, in the slowly passing years. Far more thi 
comfortable traditional Christianity realises, life is to very ma 
in its essence, an unceasing and ever renewed fight of faith= 
faith in the inherent goodness and beauty of things, faith in the 
love of God. It strikes such souls as strange and sorrowful that 
to any hearts in need of them the Church should grudge what 
ever other confirmations and sanctions of this hope may seem to 
be appearing above the horizon, should adopt a hostile attitude 
to any investigations that have such confirmation as their goal. 

Perhaps, in spite of this attitude, the ‘fulness of time’ ha 
again come and the universe is responding, in ways unexpectél 
by religious organisations and unauthorised by them, to fhe 
imperious claim of love no longer to be denied. Perhaps still, 
as in innumerable instances in the physical and spiritual story 
of life upon.this planet, the demand is creating the supply. What 
is more evident in that double story than that such a principle 
exists? Should we not then. with one of old, do well to hesitate 
before repudiating- facts which do not command our approval of 
fit in with our theories, ‘lest haply we be found to fight against 
God’ ? 

EpyTH HINKLEY. 
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OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 
(1) 
LUDENDORFF, TANNENBERG AND THE MARNE 


Tur defeated Ludendorff, like the victorious Caesar of old, has 
composed in defence of his actions in the War a book of com- 
mentaries or ‘memoirs.’ Hardly is the sword stricken to frag- 
ments in the hand of this priest of Mars than with characteristic 
Prussian stubbornness he turns to the pen, the only weapon left 
to him, to continue the fight; chastised but unchastened, un- 
enlightened, unconverted. His book will stand, not indeed as 
history but as an invaluable human document, the unconscious 
self-characterisation of a system in which soul is replaced by will 
and in which der Wille zur Macht, the Nietzschean will for power, 
is the first and last of the virtues. 

Sundry statements made by the ex-Quartermaster-General 
in his book seem’ to me in the light of conversations that I had 
in Berlin with various Germans in the early months of the 
Revolution to be not seldom wantonly incomplete and mislead- 
ing, and bound to challenge criticism even in Germany itself. I 
found many German Generals and other officers who had taken 
a prominent part in the War very ready to discuss their own side’s 
shortcomings ; for, as General von Kluck said to two officers and 
myself over a cup of tea one afternoon at the Esplanade Hotel, 
these things are now matters of history and there can be no harm 
in talking them over. There was nevertheless a note of interroga- 
tion in his look as he said this; but the two officers, as eager 
as I was to hear what he had to say about the Battle of the 
Marne, nodded a ready acquiescence. 

Among the other military notables, who were as frank 
and outspoken in their remarks to me as I myself was to 
them in my criticisms of German policy and methods, were 
General. Hofmann (of Brest-Litowsk notoriety), General von 
Seeckt (Mackensen’s brilliant Chief of Staff), and General 
von der Schulenburg (the ex-Crown Prince’s Chief of Staff). 
My conversations with these and other not so well-known 
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German officers were the less formidable as under the str 
of the time these military men were, as far as outwa 
appearance went, all muted down to the most modest mf 
and their tone of voice, reduced into harmony with the peace 
environment of afternoon tea, was amiability and urbanity its 
A note of piquancy was given to our talks in January, Feb: 
and March 1919, by the waspish rattle of machine-gun fire ij 
the streets outside and by the occasional thud of some big gun 
or mine-thrower at work in the East End of Berlin, sounds upon 
which the only comment from the Generals was a grunt or ay 
embarrassed grin. These men, I found, were all more or leg 
pronounced Monarchists and in favour of restoring if not the 
Kaiser at least the Hohenzollern dynasty, perhaps “tn the form 
of a Regency with the ex-Crown Princess and her little son ag 
rulers, holding that this was the only feasible and effective method 
of keeping the country together. Some of them even dreamed 
that England might be induced to occupy Berlin in order to restore 
settled conditions and place the Hohenzollerns again on the 
throne! They one and all lamented that some means had not 
been found of making a reasonable peace at an earlier periol 
of the War, and when I reminded them that Dr. Friedberg had 
in the Upper House, as late as the 9th of July 1918, asserted, 
‘ Nothing in the world can now wrest victory from Germany (Der 
Sieg ist uns gar nicht mehr zu entreissen), jeered at the stupidity 
of German politicians. It was evident that Ludendorff’s pig. 
headedness was regarded by them as having been the chief obstacle 
to an opportunistic peace. Erzberger and Bernstorff too pre 
tended to be mightily tickled at the high opinion the Allies had 
had of German powers of collaboration between the political and 
military departments, and laughed loudly in self-derision when 
I expounded to them our theory of the Long Spoon and the Devil 
as the reason why we so thoroughly and wisely distrusted and 
refused the so-called ‘ peace overtures ’ of ‘the Majority party car 
ried on through Erzberger, Haussmann, and others in Switzerland 
during the War. Bernstorff seemed especially sore about the 
manner in which all his warnings concerning the danger of wat 
with America had been derided and brushed aside by the military 
and naval camarilla round the Kaiser. ‘The merest naval 
Attaché on my staff in America had more power with these people 
than I the Ambassador,’ said Bernstorff to me. There was 
common opinion among most of the people I spoke to in these 
paiticular circles that Ludendorff’s capacity as an organiser was 
only equalled by his incapacity and overweening conceit as 8 
would-be statesman. 

When, on the fall of Falkenhayn in August 1916, Ludendorf 
was placed at the head of the German armies as Hindenburg’s 
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patch by Nikolai to Finland of film-actors who were meant to 
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Chief of Staff, he soon showed, I was told, that he was as com- 
y under the thumb of Major Nikolai, the egregious chief 

of the Intelligence Department, as Falkenhayn his predecessor 
had been. Like Falkenhayn, Ludendorff, as was very natural in 
the stress of his military work, formed his conceptions of the 
Buropean situation almost entirely, and to the great detriment 
of Germany, on the basis of such material as Nikolai chose to set 
before him. Nikolai’s sway over Ludendorff is the more sur- 
prising when it is remembered how, during the Falkenhayn 
régime, the German Press, acting at the dictation of Nikolai and 
of Major Deutelmoser—who was nothing more than Nikolai’s 
tool in the Military Press Bureau at Berlin—had in a great 
measure minimised and even ignored Ludendorff’s. part in the 
military operations. Ludendorff, of course, knew of the intimate 
relation between Falkenhayn, Nikolai and Deutelmoser in all 
publicistic matters, and it has been credibly reported to me by one 
who was in intimate touch with him that as soon as he came into 
power he at once called Major Nikolai to account for the way in 
which he had been treated in the Press. Nikolai, who was aware 
that moments now and again occur in life when it is safer to tell 
the truth, was perfectly frank in his answer : ‘ As long as General 
yon Falkenhayn was my chief,’ he said, ‘I naturally followed his 
behests. Now, however, I follow those of your Excellency.’ 
Ludendorff accepted this natural and very German explanation, 
and as time went on relations between him and Nikolai became 
increasingly cordial and his faith in Nikolai’s judgment complete. 
So much was this the case that certain circles ascribe to Nikolai’s 
evil influence half the woes of Germany. Lwudendorff fell more 
and more under the spell of the Intelligence Department, and 
while looking at events through Nikolai’s spectacles and imagin- 
ing that he was forming judgments of his own, he was in reality 
choosing the opinion forced on him. He was like a man who 
‘chooses’ the card the trickster plays into his fingers. Nikolai 
ven contrived to increase this influence by using Ludendorff’s 
support to obtain the appointment of von Deutelmoser to the 
Foreign Office as chief of the Intelligence Department there. By 
this means Nikolai removed any danger of critical supervision on 
the part of the Foreign Office over his own Intelligence Depart- 
ment at the G.H.Q. He and Deutelmoser henceforth worked 


hand in hand in the representation of all political and military 


matters. In fairness to Ludendorff it must be borne in mind that 
with such an itimense amount of technical military detail as he 
had to consider every day, he would be only too likely to become 
uncritical’ in dealing with the ‘tendencious’ matter laid before 
him by Nikolai. What must Ludendorff now think of the des- 
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carry on propaganda for the Prince of Hesse whom Ludendorff, ” 


Nikolai and Co. had chosen as the new king of that country? z 

It would have been a miracle if Ludendorff could in writing hig 
book have suddenly freed his mind and his conception of things 
from the effects of those four years of coloured truth. As a 
example of his naive way of expurgating history, I will here take 
only his account of the Battle of Tannenberg as published in The 
Times on the 14th of August, an incident of the pre-Nikolai period, 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred readers will undoubtedly give 
him the whole credit for the decision to countermand the 
retreat of the East Prussian army and to fight Samsonoff, 
Let me briefly recapitulate the events as I heard them from 4 
source that I have reason to trust as veracious. 

In August 1914 von Prittwitz, the General in Command of 
the German Army in East Prussia, suddenly found himself, a 
will be remembered, to his great amazement threatened by two 
Russian armies advancing separately on Kénigsberg, one under 
Rennenkampf along the line Eydtkuhnen-Insterburg from east 
to west, and the other, of more than 200,000 men, under Sam- 
sonoff, more leisurely from the Narew front on the south-east. 
Von Prittwitz, in dismay at the numbers, efficiency and equip 
ment of Rennenkampf’s troops, as revealed in fhe Battle of Gum- 
binnen, August 20, 1914, and moved by the fear lest Samsonofi’s 
army should fall upon his right flank and grind him to powder 
between the upper and nether millstone, incontinently deter- 
mined to fall back that very night and get his troops behind the 
shelter of the broad Vistula ere it was too late. In long night 
and day marches the exhausted troops left the Russian lines 
behind them with the intention of moving by road and railway 
via Insterburg. Acting under instructions fram von Prittwitz, 
the troops on the Vistula had already made preparations to blow 
up the bridges over that river as soon as the Germans were across 
and to flood the Elbing Plain by cutting the dykes. At the 
critical moment when this decision was taken on the night of Gum- 
binnen, Hofmann, then von Prittwitz’s first General-Staff officer, 
went to his General and implored both him and his Chief of Staff, 
von Waldersee, not to follow such counsels of panic and despair. 
Such a retreat would mean the sacrifice of Kénigsberg and the 
whole of East Prussia and more. Hofmann acknowledged that it 
would be folly to continue the fight against Rennenkampf with 
Samsonoff advancing against the German flank and lines of com- 
munication, and he proposed that the German Army should feign 
a retreat on Kénigsberg and then suddenly turn south and trust to 
smashing Samsonoff before that General could receive help from 
Rennenkampf. It was a desperate plan, but it was a case of de 
perate diseases requiring desperate remedies. Von Prittwitz paced 
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the room striking his forehead, a picture of helplessness. He 
would listen to neither argument nor advice. His Chief of Staff, 
who was almost in the same plight, also shirked taking the tre- 
mendous responsibility that Hofmann’s proposal involved. In 
these gloomy circumstances, Hofmann determined to act for him- 
self. He adopted the extraordinary course of denouncing his Chief 
forincompetence. In a despatch to von Moltke at Headquarters on 
the night of Gumbinnen, August 20, he explained the criticalness 
of the position and said straight out that both von Prittwitz and 
his Chief of Staff had lost their heads, and asked what he was to 
do, It may be imagined what perturbation this telegram caused 
the Great General Staff. It not only led to the emergency 
appointment of Hindenburg and Ludendorff to the East Prussian 
command, but also induced von Moltke, as von Kluck told me 
with contempt and indignation in his voice, to despatch re- 
serves from the Western Front. For these reserves were indis- 
pensable in France if von Moltke’s plan of an advance across 
the Marne was to succeed. To this point, however, I shall 
return later. Von Moltke also at once sent orders superseding 
yon Prittwitz and von Waldersee and appointing Hofmann to 
the temporary command of the East Prussian army, with instruc- 
tions to make such dispositions as the state of affairs at the moment 
rendered necessary. Hofmann thereupon proceeded to carry out 
the plan he had in vain urged on von Prittwitz. He counter- 
manded the orders for a retreat to the Vistula and disposed his 


troops for an eventual combat with Samsonoff, marching by way 


of Angerburg with only cavalry screens across the Insterburg 
Front. In taking this terrible risk he was moved by his know- 
ledge of Russian military psychology. The two incredible hypo- 
theses on which he acted both turned out to be justified. For Ren- 
nenkampf in his easy-going cocksureness broke the one rule that 
every war in history has impressed upon strategists and failed 
to pursue the retreating Germans with any energy, even spending 
several days in leisurely holiday at Insterburg (where the Dessauer 
Hof, I have heard, now boasts a room wherein Rennenkampf 
and Hindenburg have successively slept as victors). Hence too 
the East Prussian legend of Rennenkampf’s champagne sym- 
posiums at Insterburg. The second miracle was that Samsonoff’s 
and Rennenkampf’s armies continued to act independently of each 
other. Von Moltke acted promptly in sending the new men to 
confront the Russian danger. Ludendorff and Hindenburg passed 
through Hanover on their journey to the front on the 23rd of 
August, and when they reached the East Prussian army found that 
the disposition of troops which finally made possible the Battle 
of Tannenberg had already been worked out by Hofmann and that 


_ all they had to do was to approve of and develop the operations that 
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had already been commenced. In Ludendorff’s memoirs q 
is no mention, as far as I can gather, of Hofmann’s contribution | 
to the event. Everything suggests, indeed, that the whole credit, 
belongs to Ludendorff. The story Ludendorff tells of how the 
Spanish Military Attaché asked him at Posen, in October 1914 | 
whether the Battle of Tannenberg had been fought, as was the 
popular belief, in accordance with a plan settled long before, and 
of how he (Ludendorff) answered that this was not the cage, = 
sounds not a little humorous in the double entendre of its nega. 
tive when the facts I have just related are borne in mind, 
Nor has any explanation ever been given in the German 
Press to account for the sudden disappearance of von Pritt 
witz and von Waldersee from the scene. Hofmann’s great 
services were nevertheless recognised in some measure. For 
from the arrival of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, having been 
appointed First Officer of Ludendorff’s General Staff, he was asso- 
ciated with them in all the operations on the East Prussian 
frontier until their departure for the Western Front in August. 
It is difficult to say what part each of these three men 
played in the decisive operations that took place on and after 
the 29th of August 1914. For reasons which it is unnecessary 
to discuss here, Hofmann was ignored in the Press so far as his 
association with the Hindenburg-Ludendorff victories is concerned, 
On Hindenburg’s departure for the West Front, Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, a mere dynastic figure-head, nominally took over the 
supreme command, while Hofmann as Ludendorff’s successor 
became Chief of Staff. The appointment of the elderly Bavarian — 
Prince aroused the mirth of Berlin at the time, and Hofmann’s 
admirers maintain that it was entirely due to their hero that the 
standard of achievement on the Eastern Front nevertheless re- 
mained at the same high level as before. The great blot on 
Hofmann’s escutcheon as a military statesman was the blunder of 
Brest-Litowsk. In my talk with him on this subject he entirely 
disclaimed Brest-Litowsk, throwing all the blame on Ludendorff, 
whose instructions with regard to Russia he maintained he had 
as a subordinate officer implicitly to obey. It was very interesting 
too to hear Hofmann state his conviction that at that time even 
if Germany had been able to withdraw every man from the Russian 
Front it would have made no difference in the final issue, and 
that he was therefore on the side of the Reichstag against Luden- 
dorff in wanting a compromise peace. Under the Nikolai- 
Deutelmoser régime it is no wonder that Admirals‘and Generals 
could be got up to the very last to patter to the public whatever 
was thought necessary by the Pan-German fanatics. As*late as 
the 11th of September 1918, Admiral von Scheer announced to 
the journalists : ‘ With a good conscience you can tell the whole 
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country from me that I too do not for an instant doubt that. we 
shal] with our submarines bring England to the Conference table.’ 
In the same way Tirpitz in January 1918 had assured everybody : 
‘America’s military aid is and will remain a phantom.’ And 
Hindenburg, when somebody drew his attention to the danger 
arising through the Americans coming into the War, said ‘Do you 
think I am going to wait until they are over here?’ What wonder 
that the disillusioned German of to-day with wailing and gnashing 
of teeth laments ‘ Alas! we lived in a fools’ paradise and trusted 
our destinies in the hands of fools.’ Ludendorff’s book, with its 
repetition of unshaken faith in the propaganda of Nikolai and 


_Deutelmoser, will be, unless I am much mistaken, like salt on the 


wounds of Germany. 

I have drawn attention to Tannenberg, not only for the sake of 
the light it throws on Ludendorft’s peculiar historical methods; but 
also by reason of the influence it had on the battle of the Marne. 
Owing to the mist of obscurity thrown over it for obvious reasons by 
the German authorities, the first battle of the Marne still remains 
so far as the plan of the German General Staff is concerned a sort 
of mystery battle. Three main theories have been advanced by 
military critics. The French think that the tremendous assault 
of the armies of the German Right on and through Belgium under 
yon Kluck, von Biilow and von Hausen, was chiefly intended to 
lure Joffre into a fatal weakening of his lines along the eastern 
French frontier. The English in the main hold that the Germans 
from the very beginning meant to smash through Belgium with 
all their force and fall on Paris, the notable rallentando in the 
advance of the Ist and 2nd Armies at Liége (August 8-August 19) 
not affecting this hypothesis. The German-Swiss, on the other 
hand, seem to favour the idea of a double movement—a sweep 
through from Belgium which was to take place simultaneously 
with an advance from the East on Nancy and thus nip and crush 
the main French army in the pincers. Von Kluck’s remarks in 
his conversation with me concerning this battle made it quite 
clear that he considered the attempt of the Crown Prince’s army 
to distinguish itself at this time by breaking through the Verdun 
Front to be strategic folly only to be explained by reasons of 
dynastic display and desire for military glory, motives as von 
Kluck observed that should never be allowed to play a part in 
such life and death affairs. He derided the General Staff for 
having frittered away valuable shock troops which were urgently 
needed by the 1st Army, and also for despatching troops to East 
Prussia, especially, he added, as the troops in question did not 
get to the Hindenburg Front till after Tannenberg had been 
fought. Kluck laid special stress on the fact that he had thrice 
protested against an advance across the Marne before he finally 
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obeyed von Moltke’s orders. He in vain pointed out to the General 


Staff the terrible risk of undertaking such a movement without 
first knowing what reserves the French had in Paris. He wag 
ordered not to attack Paris but to sweep south-east past Paris, 
and naturally demanded that he should have a reserve army to 
safeguard his right flank in such a movement. Von Moltke 


assured him, but on mere conjecture, that-the French had no such. 


reserves as he feared at their disposal in the capital, and von 
Kluck set his troops in motion. He had five Army Corps, in 
cluding the Fourth Reserve Army Corps, which he placed on hig 
right flank. The result soon showed the justness of his fears. 
He laid stress upon the fact that from the start he had considered 


the troops placed at his disposal insufficient for the task allotted to 


him, and at the first attack of Manoury’s troops on his flank 
nervously scented disaster. 

It has been the fashion to regard all statements (like those 
of the ‘ Swiss ’ Stegemann, an ex-German officer in his Geschichte 
des Krieges) to the effect that German troops were sent to Russia 
from the West Front in August, as mere excuses invented by 
the German General Staff to account for the fiasco on the Marne. 
But von Kluck, after he had been made a scapegoat by von Moltke, 
would hardly in his denunciation of the General Staff be likely to 
repeat such an allegation if it were not true ; he less than anyone 
had grounds for coming to the assistance of the General Staff. Von 
Kluck’s statement bears out the theory too that the German break- 
through into Belgium and the southward sweep against the English 
and French Fronts, avoiding Paris, was the real key to the 
German strategic attack, the intention being to deal an annihilat- 
ing blow on the Allied armies and roll up their line before England 


could throw her whole weight into the fray. According to vop © 


Kluck’s ideas, however, it was weakness simultaneously to dally 
with Russian frontier defence. If a swift decision was to be 
achieved in France it should have been achieved with all available 
forces, with a stoic resolve to bear extensive sacrifices on the 
Eastern Front until it was achieved. 

Moltke, in Kluck’s opinion, evidently made two vital mistakes, 
In the first place, he planned the southward sweep across the 
Marne on the basis of incomplete information as to the French 
reserves without supplying von Kluck with adequate protection for 
his right flank, and secondly he adhered to his plan even after 
his own reserves had been whittled down by the sending of rein- 
forcements to Hofmann against Russia. It cannot, however, 
be denied that von Kluck too made a miscalculation, for in the 
early days of the Marne he completely overestimated the de 
moralisation of the British Army after the retreat from Mons, 
and was dismayed by the vigour with which the British threw 
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themselves into the attack along with the French on the 6th and 
Tth of September. Manoury’s Army, coming out from behind 
Paris for its onslaught on von Kluck’s right flank (where in antici- 
pation of some such possibility, the latter, as I have already said, 
had placed his 4th Reserve Army Corps) more than realised his 
worst fears. His whole anxiety was thenceforth to secure the re- 
treat of his Army to the Aisne. Screening his intention as hest he 
could from General French and General d’Espérey’s Fifth Army, 
he pivoted his four Army Corps into line, roughlv speaking, with 
the 4th Reserve Army Corps, which he had left on his right 
flank, and thus threw his whole force against the Manoury-Gallieni 
Front. On checking their assault he again immediately pivoted 
this new front, using the end of his new right wing as pivoting 
centre until the troops were all safely entrenched behind the 
Aisne. Technically and tactically the retreat was a brilliant 
success. It was carried out under the greatest difficultv, not 
only owing to the menace from the advancing British and French 
Armies on the exposed left wing, but because the first pivoting 
movement had to be mude across his own lines of communication. 
Strategically, it was dire defeat; for it meant, as the Germans 
well knew, the failure of all their hopes of a swift smash through 
the French Armies. It meant that the German forces on the 
West Front would be pinned to trench warfare and that they 
‘would lose the War. Neither of my two companions seemed to 
see the humour of the thing when von Kluck smiling, but with a 
gruff petulance and a certain pathos, complained to me that with 
the horrible new-fangled system of air reconnaissance now in vogue 
a General could no longer play the great game of strategic surprise 
that made the fame of Generals in the past. He seemed to regard 
aeroplanes almost as a personal grievance. ‘Surely,’ I said, in 
order to draw him, ‘the Great General Staff must after the lessons 
taught by the Russo-Japanese War have anticipated that it would 
sooner or later have to have recourse to trench warfare on the 
Western Front?’ He rather dodged the question by answering 
that it was all a matter of modern apparatus. Given armies 
equally equipped with masses of artillery the result must be that 
they would dig themselves in. He did not confess however that 
his swerving smash southwards had been intended to avoid this 
very possibility, nor would he tell me the reason of the long 
halt of the German Armies in their delay at Liége. Of General 
French he spoke with the greatest respect, expressing his wonder 
that such a man should be withdrawn from the field and set to 
cracking nuts in Ireland for the politicians. He even said how 
much he. would like to meet French and talk over with him the 
problems that they had both had to confront on the Marne, speak- 
ing as if the battlefield were as innocent as a game of chess. When 
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I spoke to him of German atrocities, especially against British 3 


prisoners, he professed ignorance and scepticism, taking up pretty 


well the same line as does Ludendorff in his memoirs. ‘ Although 
we have clear evidence that such things have happened,’ I said, ~ 


‘we of course grant Germany’s right to deny. But it will be 
useless for Germany ever to try to rehabilitate herself in the eyes 


of England until she has fairly faced the charges and either excul-_ 


pated herself or, if proved guilty, expressed her sincere penitence,’ 

The news of the retreat of the Marne was received by the 
General Staff, as has been confessed by Colonel Lierau, Liman 
Pasha’s Chief of Staff, with dismay. But every effort was made 
to disguise the facts from the German public, and even now 
many Germans are still in doubt about what happened in France 
that September. High hopes had been intentionally raised by 
the German General Staff as to the results of the advance ‘on 
Paris.’ I still remember how little knots of eager and victory- 
intoxicated people gathered like bees about honeypots round the 
policemen who were sent into the streets on the evening of the 
4th of September with the latest news from G.H.Q. I translate 
the document that lies before me as it was read out that night, 
The note is dated G.H.Q., September 4, 1914, and runs : 


The forts of Hirson, Ayvelles, Condé, La Fére, and Laon have been 
captured without fighting. The assault on Reims has commenced. General 
von Kluck’s cavalry patrols have touched the outskirts of Paris. Our 
Western Army has crossed the Aisne and is advancing towards the Marne, 
The enemy is retreating along the whole line before the armies of von 
Kluck, von Biilow, von Hausen, and the Duke of Wirtemberg to positions 
on and beyond the Marne. The enemy, supported by Verdun in his posi- 
tion in front of the Crown Prince’s army, has offered resistance, but has 
been thrown back. In the East von Hindenburg’s troops are still reaping 
the fruits of their victory, and the number of Russian prisoners is already 
over 100,000. The number of guns and other trophies of victory still stuck 
in the swamps cannot as yet be estimated.—Signed von Srern. 

It must be remembered that this despatch rather understates 
than overstates the confidence felt by the German Armies them- 
selves at that time in the ability to overrun France. In the 
Army of the Crown Prince which then lay at Varennes strange 
rumours began to get about by the 10th of September that the 
German Armies had suffered a severe set-back, and this im- 
pression was confirmed when on the same night the Crown 
Prince’s Army, together with the XVI. Corps, were also involved 
in the retreat of the whole line. People in Germany were 
mystified by the sudden fizzling out of the German advance. The 
quidnunes were full of dark forebodings. But no solution of the 
mystery was vouchsafed to the sceptics. On the contrary, 
Nikolai’s Intelligence Bureau methodically tried to mislead the 
public in order to maintain the prestige of the General Staff and 
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_ the confidence in victory. No word was allowed to leak out about 


‘T the defeat on the Marne and its results. The General Staff Report 


dated September 13, 1914, runs: 


In the Western theatre of war the operations, about which no details 
can be published for the present, have led to a new battle, which stands 
favourable for us. The reports to our disadvantage so industriously spread 
by the enemy are al] false. 


In the same way the Press Conference of September 16, 1914, 
states: ‘ There is not the slightest ground for believing in any 
victory our enemies may claim on the Western Front.’ And 
the Press Conference of September 22, 1914: ‘ Neither a retreat 
nor a defeat has at any time taken place as a result of alleged 
tactical successes of our enemies on the Western Front.’ And on 
September 23, in similar strain: ‘ Let it be once more emphati- 
cally stated that the General Staff has not suppressed any defeat, 
as some folk allege, but deserves the fullest confidence. Up to 
the present, although the final decision is still to be achieved, 
not a single engagement has been fought that has proved un- 
favourable to us.’ All these protests and reports are indirect 
evidence to show that the General Staff knew that they had in 
the Marne campaign played their one great card and lost it. 

When I asked how it could be possible that von Moltke and 
_ his Staff should make such an error as to the available forces of 

the French in and around Paris, I was on another occasion told 
by a. German officer that the blame really lay at the door of the 
German Intelligence Department, whose duty it was to supply 
the General Staff with information upon the basis of which all 
great strategic operations were undertaken. In August 1914 
the German Foreign Office sent to the General Staff through 
Major Nikolai a secret report of the most important character 
with regard to the movements of certain French troops. Accord- 
ing to the message of the Foreign Office, the French had just 
withdrawn the troops that had hitherto been stationed on the 
Italian frontier, thus showing that even at that early stage in 
the War France had definite reasons for believing in the more 
than benevolent neutrality of Italy. The Foreign Office had 
teported, my informant said, that the French troops so released 
Were known to have marched in the direction of Paris. Von 
Moltke was apparently left in ignorance of this fact; his con- 
fidence, as expressed in his instructions to von Kluck, that there 
Was no danger of an outflanking attack from troops stationed in 
Paris, proves that Major Nikolai either neglected to forward the 
tommunication of the Foreign Office to the Chief of the General 
Staff or imparted the information so ineffectively that it failed 
fomake any impression. Whether this assumption as to Nikolai’s 
_blameworthiness is correct or not, I am, of course, unable to say. 
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The Crown Prince’s Army, in the second half of September, 4 


tried to keep up the illusion that operative war was still possible, 9 
and commenced its very costly attempts to pierce the Argonnes § 
By the end of September that Army too, however, was forced 9 
like the rest of the line to have recourse to trench warfare, anda — 


shudder ran through the baffled Forces of the Fatherland along : 
length and breadth of the Western Front. 

They had a vague foreboding of what was coming, and every. 
one knew, though they knew not why or where, that the tiger's 
spring had failed. It was at this time that the first intrigues 
for a separate peace with France began to formulate themselves, 
and that certain Germans began to hope to retrieve through 
M. Caillaux that which they had lost on the Marne. 

But as on the Marne, the Germans were again destined to 
find that they did not know France. Some time or other the 
story of these intrigues may be worth telling. 


F. Serron DELMER. 
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A GERMAN QUIXOTE 


From the very first day there was no uncertainty whatever about my 
views on the War, whose causes, methods, and aims I utterly condemned.— 
@.F. Nrcotar, The Times, October 1, 1918. 


Ox the 30th of September last there appeared in The Times the 
first part of a letter from Dr. G. F. Nicolai, whose Biology of the 
War I described in this Review for August.’ Dr. Nicolai wrote 
fom Denmark, whither he had escaped by aeroplane from the 
mpleasant consequences with which any such outspoken criticism 
as his was punished within the borders of the German Empire 


at that time. What that punishment involved, we were able 
in some degree to imagine while the War was still in progress ; 
but Dr. Nicolai describes it with the vigorous certainty of personal 
experience and carries conviction in every phrase of his indictment. 
The illegal and unconstitutional ‘state of siege’ extended to 
ill parts of the Empire by the arbitrary exercise of military power ; 
the ‘preventive arrests’ which were no better than the lettres de 
tachet of the last days of French monarchical autocracy ; the 
torruption of public life resulting from a terrorism that had 
itvaded the whole: body corporate of the community—these 
povide some of the reasons why the courage shown in Dr. 
Nicolai’s book was very rare. I know no more of Dr. Nicolai, 
tither in a personal or a literary sense, than any member of the 
public can gather from the writings he has published ; but clearly 
itis upon the outspoken opinions of such men that the future of 
Germany depends, and we should realise the significance of the 
dier, sent from Zurich by Dr. Richard Grelling, author of 
FAccuse, to return home and assist in the reconstitution of his 
country. It is through such publications that the enlightened 
ideals of the victorious Allies must appeal to the mass of the 
German population if Germany is to have any future at all. 
Their influence will be worth all the propaganda in the world now 
» ‘A Voice in the Wilderness,’ Nineteenth Century and After, August 1918. 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 957 3Q 
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that the military decision, by which alone the blighting power 
Prussia could be destroyed, has been irrevocably and finally q 
clared ; for it is almost as important to annihilate the doctrines of 
Militarism for ever as it has been to overwhelm its armies, 
If Bernhardi and the whole piratical crew of fireb 
whose creed reveals their imperishable shame in the j 
famous War Book of their Great General Staff, are 
be relegated for ever to the limbo of the damned, it is 
such writers as Dr. Nicolai that they must be discredited 
It is therefore with special pleasure that I welcome the publicati 
of a complete translation of Dr. Nicolai’s Biology of War, 
Messrs. J. M. Dent in this country and by the Century Comp 


in New York. Something of the value of that courageous volume 


I have already suggested in these pages. Recent events make 
not merely timely but almost essential that I should now comp 
the brief analysis of its contents begun eighteen months. 
Again my references will be to the original German edition, for! 
‘know nothing of the particular translation now printed on be ; 
‘sides of the Atlantic; and again I shall limit myself to a free b 
-accurate rendering of those passages which illustrate the opi 

I desire to emphasise. These passages retain their value in 


of the fact—which I am bound to recognise—that Dr. via : 


letters in The Times were not of such a nature as to commend t 

Englishmen the egotistical character they reveal in every ling, 
But let us remember the time at which these letters were written, 
and the stress of mind which they reflect. The book which” 
preceded them is a more matured and a more permanentif 


valuable contribution to questions which are of the most direct 


interest to all who realise the necessity for a reconstructed Europe, 


It will be appropriate to begin my extracts from this book with 


Dr. Nicolai’s discussion of that spirit of militaristic arrogance 
which has reduced his country to the condition he so vividly 
set forth in The Times. 

Before quoting Nietzsche as to national progress in its relation 
to war and militarism, Dr. Nicolai states his own opinion about 
the proposals for a universal State in Europe. He says: 


There have been ideas of a universal State in Europe ever since the 
eleventh century, chiefly based on religious foundations. Only the great 
Napoleon, blinded and seduced by the military glory which he won so easily, 
hoped to unite Europe under a single rule; and in more recent times (1@ 
after 1870) Germany has had similar aspirations, even if she expressed 
herself with more caution and only spoke of organising Europe. But the 


a we 


mighty shade of the Corsican should be a warning. Europe can and will { by , 


form a confederacy in freedom only (p. 390). 


He then points out that Germany had continuously exalted thé 
men who advocated war as the supreme expression of 8 
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nation; amongst them, perhaps more than any other, 


: zeche. It will come therefore as a surprise to hear what 
| Nietzsche himself says about peace and war. Here it is: 


No Government now admits that it keeps an army in order to satisfy 
1 appetites of conquest. It is said to be for defence only. The 
which approves of justifiable homicide in self-defence is invoked 

a its excuse. But this means reserving morality for oneself and leaving 

immorality to our neighbour, because the latter must be assumed 
: always eager for attack and conquest if it is really a necessity 
nl own State to be constantly preparing for defence. Moreover, the 
_qeuses we allege for keeping an army involve our accusation that he who 
publishes an identical denial of his inclinations to attack, and an identical 

that his army is kept only for.defence, is merely a hypocrite and 3 

ming criminal, who would like nothing better than to surprise a harmless 
anskilled victim without a chance of combat. This is now the mutual 
fion of all States who presuppose a wicked mind in their neighbour 
a virtuous mind in themselves. But this presupposition is thoroughly 
thuaman, even worse than war itself; intrinsically it is a challenge and a 
ge of wars, because, as aforesaid, it presumes our neighbour’s immorality 
dis consequently provocative of hostile thoughts and deeds. As a matter 
fact, the doctrine of the army as a means of self-defence (Notwehr) must 

®abjured as radically as the desire of conquest. And thus perhaps a 

gest day may come when a nation, distinguished by wars and victories, 

4 highest development of military order and intelligence, and accus- 

‘tged to make the heaviest sacrifices for these things, shall voluntarily 

gim ‘ We will break the sword!’ and smash the whole army organisa- 

m to its last foundation. 
7 To make oneself defenceless, owing to mental exaltation of an ideal, 
ics moment of being actually the strongest for war—this is the path to 
il peace, which must ever repose on peace of mind; for the so-called 
peace’ which is now common in all countries, is the unrest of mind, 
ch does not trust either itself or its neighbour, and will never lay down 
, partly out of hatred, partly from fear. To perish rather than to 
land fear, and twice to perish rather than to make oneself hated and 
this must become the supreme maxim of each political community. 
body knows, the Liberal representatives of our nation have no time 
: about the nature of mankind; otherwise they would know that 
work in vain, when they work for ‘a gradual reduction of our military 

: * Rather, when that kind of need is highest, the kind of god who 

ine will be able to help will be nearest. The tree of martial glory may 

ily be destroyed at once, by lightning; but as you know, lightning comes 
ttof the cloud and from above. 


‘There will be many who after reading these words of Nietzsche 
fil exclaim with Dr. Nicolai : 
_ And, in spite of all this magnificent rhetoric there are still people who 
ia tall on Nietzsche in support of their bullying quarrels! The spirit of 
lie has become powerful in Germany and apparently has’ seized rae 
Waly; otherwise such a thing would not be possible (p. 407). 
} But it is not merély on misquotations of their own writers 
ke the docile German population of 1914 were nourished. The 
Pison that produced their fatal frenzy was drawn from every 
3Q2 
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source and mingled in a witches’ cauldron that polluted ¢ 
ingredient of the hellish brew. Two ready arguments for § 


blessings of war, in the eyes of a credulous nation blinded to ai. 43, 
sober issues, were employed by Bernhardi and others before Ot a 


as a definite portion of the most criminal propaganda ever re 
in the history of the world, and Dr. Nicolai is right in devo 
his earliest pages to their demolition. The first was the th c0r 


of the ineradicable war-instincts of mankind; the second vu 9s 


that war provided the supreme manifestation of Darwin 
‘struggle for life.’ Dr. Nicolai points out that the fundamental 
fallacy here lies in the comparison of warfare between men 
those animal actions which are inspired, carried out and ia 
by mere instinct. 

The animal is indeed ruled by instincts, which it can neither 
lose nor change ; and for that very reason they may bring about 
its death. ‘ No instinct is useful in itself, but only is justifiable 
as long as its surroundings have remained the same’ (p. 99), 
Once, before the days of candles, the moth flew instinctively 
towards the warmth and life-giving light of the sun; to-day the 
same instinct drives it to destruction when it flies into a flame. 
This is not the case with man. It is true there are still many 
instincts which regulate human life, but they do not rule it, 
whatever a man does, owing to his use of the free decision of his 
mind. War is a voluntary human action, like any other, and it 
is nonsense to describe it as an elemental catastrophe like an 
earthquake. If there are still ‘ war-instincts’ in human nature, 
this only proves, at best, that at some early stage of human 
development it was necessary and good for man to have such 
instincts ; but to pretend that man is unable to overcome these 
instincts is simply to reduce him to the level of the brute beast. 
The gross and wilful abuse of the Darwinian theory in describing 
war as the beneficial and selective agency in the life of nations is 
so obvious that it would scarcely seem necessary for a man of 
Dr. Nicolai’s standing to emphasise it; but it is only too cleat 
that this misinterpretation has been swallowed without the 
slightest hesitation by the German nation, which has apparently 
forgotten that the struggle which rules all life in nature is not 
against life, but for life; it is life-giving, good, creative and 
positive in its effect. War, on the other hand, involves death, 
is bad, destructive and negative in effect. Applying this truth 
to mankind, Dr. Nicolai defines the human struggle for life a8 
the endeavour to master the greatest possible amount of energy 
for the advance of mankind by means of the free activity of the 
mind. In terms of moral values, this would mean that 


the doctrine as to the excellence or evil of a struggle may be reduced to 
the following formula: ‘Whenever man gains virgin soil, the fight is 
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creative and good ; but when he only tries to take something away 
mother people the struggle must be senseless, destructive and bad’ 


ing practical instances in each direction, he continues : 


o substitute a natural and creative struggle for the artificial and 
stive struggle of war is our chief task. Emil Fischer, for instance, 

‘Iga discovered the artificial synthesis of sugar . . . later generations will 
ill him with gratitude as one of the great pioneers in the struggle for 
mdations of life. Of a truth, he practised the ‘ divine art’ of which 

q edes speaks, . . . Professor Haber who has used his science for con- 
gracting stink-bombs will perhaps not be forgotten either ; but he had better 
wt dream of the fame of the Archimedes who ‘ protected his homeland 
the Roman artillery.’ For Archimedes was the first true physicist 

qui therefore paved the way for all the life-giving victories of the future 


..+ (p. 57). 
: With a great wealth of diction Dr. Nicolai emphasises again 
‘md again the argument he wishes to drive home : 


Side by side with this wonderful struggle of mankind (in trying to 
nusier and utilise the resources of nature) what a miserable thing war 
to be! What has it got to do with the struggle for life? Surely 
si apart from the fact that it destroys again and again a certain, if 
Watively small part of mankind, without furthering any real struggle i in 
fheleast. As we have always realised in the case of animals, towards which 
whave succeeded in keeping a much more objective attitude, war between 
men is a mere product of degeneration. Only to the struggle with Nature 
Which requires all our bodily, mental and ethical forces have we got an 
innate right (p. 56). 


There are some who have tried to elevate war to the position 


‘at the great Logos, the Ultima Ratio of mankind. But the 


inscription which was first put on guns by order of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and is still to be found on the field-artillery pieces 
a Prussia, runs ‘Ultima ratio regis,’ and not ‘ populi’ or 


“naturae.’ And as Dr. Nicolai mentions, a saying of that great 


ynic, Frederick the Great, who certainly knew as much about 
War as anybody, was that ‘If my soldiers once began to think, 


‘not a single one would remain in the ranks.’ Schopenhauer, in 


fact, seems to have had the German nation in mind when he said 
that men were not thinking beings ; for there is no rational justifi- 
ation of war whatever. The chapter on the struggle for life 
ends with an attack on those who uphold war as a duty of national 
honour. 

Again and again the sentence is repeated: ‘ War is a duty of honour.’ 
+.» Quite so, but may it not be questioned whether it is possible to rehabili- 
tate honour by the force of arms? A nation which even considers it to be 
possible has really as little true honour as a skilful shot with the pistol 
who regulates his chivalry according to his marksmanship. . . . Does any- 
body think Germany had lost her honour in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century because she succumbed to the superior methods of warfare of the 
Corsican? Or is it thought that Denmark or Belgium had lost their honour 
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because they were defeated by a more powerful neighbour? And inverse | 
Is it by any means an honour for Napoleon or William the First to hg 
beaten weaker nations? (p. 66). : 


Again he drives home the point : 


The honour of a man rests on the esteem of his fellow-men. 
honour of a nation rests on the esteem of other nations. The times 
past when this kind of esteem has been accorded to mere strength of m 


or armament. . . . There is no honour and no dignity that could be defendel 3 
by an act enforced by necessity. He who declares war to be a necessity 
degrades it ipso facto to the level of the brutes that perish (p. 67). oe | 


Dr. Nicolai returns to this argument in later pages, in which, 


he analyses the connexion between Might and Right. He refutes 


in particular those who see in war a kind of naturalistic justices 

_and points out that nature does not know moral law or moral right, 
but only facts, necessities and conditions. Whoever insists on 
the right to war should at least realise what ‘right’ means im 
this connexion. 

Man has personally and naturally the possibility—which if he wants 
to he may call his native right—to do everything within his physical 
capacity. Thus, to give an instance, there exists for everybody without 
any doubt the possibility—unhindered by any law of nature—to kill others, 
to steal their possessions, to violate women, to be idle, to infect himself with 
diseases, and to die. In just the same sense each single individual and 
nation has the ‘ right’ to wage war but in no other (p. 334). 

It is but natural that Dr. Nicolai should have something very 
vigorous to say about the mad ‘Germanic-race’ theory which 
has run riot to such an extraordinary extent as to claim Jesus 
Christ, Dante, and Leonardo da Vinci as of Germanic origin, 
He says : 

The racial problem is one of the saddest chapters of human science, 
because nowhere else—consciously or unconsciously—has ‘ unprejudiced’ 
science been laid so utterly without scruple at the service of egotistic poli- 
tical effort; indeed it may even be said that the different racial theories 
have been only established in order to make or justify a claim—a procedure 
of which the books of the Anglo-German Houston Stewart Chamberlain are 
perhaps the most deterrent example. . . . If we consider the foundations of 
these racial theories, we find them singularly feeble since, to begin with, 
it has not even been proved that a pure race is better than a mixed one, 
and in the next place, it is impossible to define in detail what constitutes 
a human race at all (p. 234). 


Those who so successfully engineered German war-fever in 1914 
played with considerable skill on this weakness and managed to 
stir up the sparks of Thor and Odin (which used to burn only it” 
professors’ theses, or artists’ studios, or fancy-dress balls) into # 
flaming fire. Pseudo-historical and ethnological arguments were 
eagerly swallowed, and as a result there rose in all minds a con 
fused belief in a wonderful Germanic race which lived a renewed 
and vigorous life in modern war-loving Germany. The General 
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[ exploited this national weakness (as it exploited every 
man weakness) by naming its various fortified lines in France 
r the whole theogony of Wagner’s operas. It has been left to 
tshal Foch to add ‘The Flying Dutchman’ and the ‘ Gétter- 
erung.” 
® In The Biology of War Dr. Nicolai’s argument is short and to 

the point. He says : 


German (Deutsch) is the name of the peculiarities and common qualities 
in a mixture of races by virtue of a common language and civili- 

gation. Germanic (Germanisch) is the name for the originally existing 
ities of a people of unknown origin, which to-day has mingled to such 
mextent with other nations that—at any rate in Germany—it does not 


exist any longer (p. 243). 
















> Justicg 

al right § Enlarging on the present-day inter-relations between race and 
sists on pation our author continues : 

eans in 


The idea of a people, a nation, a group of nations, or even of a race, 
does not repose only on a common origin, but also on common language, 
tiltare, manners and habits of life. It would be senseless to exclude to-day 
from the community of Europe, for instance, the Finns and the Hungarians, 
the Welsh and the Spanish Basques, the Prussians and the Mecklenburgers ; 













wi 
er because they undoubtedly belong to different races from those in the rest 
elf with of Europe. The German would as soon think of omitting the Prussians 
1al and and Mecklenburgers any longer from the German nation, as he would lay 
siress on his relationship with the Hindoos. - . . The kind of patriotism 
which is based on racial origin is therefore impossible and since its sup- 
§ very porters beat the air and indulge i in furious manifestations in order to hide 
which its hollowness, they make in most cases a grotesque and particularly 
Jesus imsympathetic impression (p. 246). 






As will have been seen, Dr, Nicolai’s logic is not confused by 
any sentimental considerations—genuine or spurious—such as 
render even reasonable minds entirely inaccessible to facts when 
once patriotism is the theme. He discusses the whole subject 
freely and frankly, even when the argument turns, as we have 
seen, against himself. After demonstrating that whenever true 
German national sentiment—born out of the heart of the people— 

















in are 
ms of taised its head, it was squashed with great vigour and energy, he 
with, defines the so-called German national sentiment of the present day 
"one, ; 
me as follows : 
German national sentiment is only a phrase, used when it is a question 

of attacking the Jews or the Social Democrats or the Poles or the French. 
1914 . Why not be honest about it and let nobody say that he was truly 
d to ‘German and national,’ but rather that he was Prussian and Hohen- 
yin | ‘ern? (p. 232). 
to a What he thinks about dynastic patriotism is very clear and 
vere particularly interesting to the English reader. He says: 
neo Since we in Europe only know countries with well-defined frontiers on a 
ved dynastic foundation, by the unconscious association of these ideas, love for 
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the inherited ruling family has become practically identical with patrio 

Quite properly, modern Prussia, where this dynastic patriotism has be 
most developed, has replaced the old motto Pro patria et gloria by } 
Gott fiir Kénig wnd Vaterland, thus going so far as to put the King belo 
the country. The old, faithful adherence to the dynasty has a well-defi 


meaning only as long as the prince (as in olden times the German Her” 


or now the King of England) is the representative or symbol of a 


munity that could perfectly well be conceived to exist without him (p, 299), 


Very different, as our author shows, is what modern G 


understands by ‘ patriotism,’ and, I may add, what their Katt 


used to understand by ‘God.’ He says: 


When in the old days (as for instance during the French Revolution 
when French noblemen fought against the Republic) a man felt patrioti- 


cally, it was a perfectly moral feeling, because it rested on liberty and 


fundamental reason To-day such a free decision seems practically unthink 


able. We Germans are seriously asked, every one of us, to consider, inde 
pendently of our personal ideas, the country where we have been born, the 


institutions which surround us, as the highest in the world. But such 
patriotism is no longer a moral demand; it is merely slavish; it even 


approximates to the herd-instincts of the animal, or to the swarm-habit 
of a mass of bees (p. 254). 

Our author discovers the realisation of free conditions in the 
Swiss and especially in American republics where different races 
dwell together in perfect harmony and equality of rights. He 
says, with particular reference to the United States : 


In America people understand the object of the struggle ; it was possible 
for the new patriotism to come to light there, because the old dynastic 
patriotisms of smaller European States have meaner’ to a larger liberty 
and responsibility ; to a true patriotism of civilisation. . . . The new Europe 
has already been born; not in Europe but across the ocean, where there are 
no decayed castles and no mediaeval mummery. . . . (p. 255). 


The proof of this observation came about in dramatic ways 
which it was impossible for Dr. Nicolai to foresee. The numerous 
races of which the United States are composed drew together in 
one common fight against the common foe of freedom. Most 
significant of all, after the Americans came into the War, we found 
no section of their citizens more generous, more loyal, more 
determined to give their fullest effort, than those who derived 
their origin from the Germany that had betrayed her best 
children ; and that the result was evident long before 1914 may 
be seen from two curious quotations which Dr. Nicolai gives in 
discussing the German’s present position towards foreign nations. 
The first of them is by Johann Eduard Erdmann, who wrote in 
1862 and said ‘ Undeutsch ist es, bloss deutsch zu sein.’ (It is 
un-German, to be only German.) A striking parallel to Kipling’s 
‘What do they know of England, who only England know?’ 
But while the English poet thinks of the wide-flung lands of the 
Empire where the English tongue is spoken, the German writer 
considers appreciative knowledge of foreign countries an integral 
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~ “dement of German character (p. 305). The other quotation is 


on “taken from Dostojewski, who has a sombre vision of Germany’s 


® fature. He says: 
~ Once Germany has destroyed all she has protested against for nineteen 
genturies (for the German will ever either accept that which is foreign or 
protest against it) she will have to die a mental death herself, immediately 
after her enemy, simply because there will be no further reason to go on 
living. There will not be anything left to protest against. 
To this quotation our author adds ‘ The present hour shows only 
too clearly the magnitude of the danger’ (p. 297). 

Dr. Nicolai’s sketch of the development of English Utilitarian 
Ethics and of Kant’s Philosophy—generally known as the 
Categorical Imperative—is replete with quotations and will be 
found highly instructive by the student of philosophy. Though it 
has always been easy to bully the German into doing anything 
by the sight of a lace-trimmed uniform and a shining sword (as 
the late lamented cobbler of Koepenick discovered), the German 
nation claims to have always been more free than any other in 
its mental life. The paradox is obvious; for them practice and 
theory, or matter and mind, have gone farther and farther apart ; 
and even when they were hedged in by every conceivable restric- 
tion of their personal liberty, they created for themse!ves a lofty 
if nebulous realm of thought. In this atmosphere Kant’s 
philosophy was born : he invented that ‘absolute moral,’ which 
commands everybody to act morally, ‘however great a disadvan- 
tage may accrue to him or to another from this way of acting’ 
(p. 343). This without any doubt sounds very fine, but it is almost 
certain to create endless difficulties if applied to practical life. 
The so-called English Utilitarian School (p. 346) lays it down that 
the purpose and end of our actions should be ‘ the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number ’ (Bentham). While not less exalted, 
this doctrine comes much nearer to the level of practical life and 
is capable of attainment by all who try. 

The outbreak and conduct of the late war—on the German 
side—produced (says our author) a. curious shifting and twisting 
in the interpretation of the Kantian morality. There were those 
who thought—if they did not say so: ‘ It is an utter impossibility 
for me to fulfil the only true Kantian precept under present 
circumstances, so I had better not fulfil any moral precept at 
all and act, as is ray duty, as an engine of destruction driven by 
the compelling force of an iron time.’ They at least were honest, 
and, as we know, the German General Staff directly substituted 
‘the necessity of war’ for Kant’s ‘absolute moral’ and their 
notorious Handbuch iiber den Kriegsgebrauch im Landkriege puts 
it that the necessities of war supersede every lex scripta of inter- 
national conventions (p. 348). But they do not realise (or perhaps 
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do not want to realise) that their fashion of carrying this perverted 
Kantian philosophy into practice—as exemplified in Belgium—ig ~ 
the most brutal utilitarianism the world has ever known, 
England’s utilitarian philosophy has often been sneered at ag § 
‘ shopkeeping ’ by the German philosopher, and stigmatised as the § 
creed of the ‘ ice-cold haberdashers of the Thames’ by All-Highest # 
Royalty itself; yet, says Dr. Nicolai, England lived up to a very ~ 
high conception of the Categorical Imperative when she stood up 


for Belgium ; and he points out how different was the view taken, 
at that crisis, by Bethmann-Hollweg and the Prussian General 
Staff. Ludendorff’s memoirs, in Land and Water, have mate 
their position perfectly clear for all time. 


All this sounds bad [he continues], but it is not the worst. War 
is not a moral action; and he who has said A. must perhaps say B. as well; 
and nobody can be reproached if he does so with somewhat rigid pertina- 
city. But there is no excuse for the hypocrisy of those who stayed at 
home, the hypocrisy which flaunts in all our streets and markets. If it 
can be understocd that people lose the power of quiet reflection at the sight 
of flaming villages, there is no excuse for those who write their proclama- 
tions in the light of a peaceful reading-lamp (p. 349). 


The disgraceful and untrue accusations published about the 
English treatment of German prisoners were only a part of the 
ignoble propaganda started so early from Berlin for defaming the 
character and methods of every one of Germany’s opponents. 
The franc-tireur question furnishes the writer with another 
particularly glaring instance of German unfairness towards the 
enemy, which will be remembered by all who have read the 
indignant righteousness of Ludendorff. He says: 


Nowhere is the unjust and hate-inspired opinion held of the enemy s0 
brutally clear as in the changing attitude towards the franc-tireur war. 
Did it not strike anybody that the term franc-tireur is considered vitupera- 
tive, while the German équivalent Freischdrler is used as an honourable 
designation? . . . Who does not consider the shooting of eleven officers of 
Schill’s corps at Wesel in 1809, or of Andreas Hofer at Mantua in 1810, as 
the evil result of tyranny? ... But what was right for the German 
was not right for the Frenchman and the Belgian. Their Freischérler are 
always called the most contemptible scum of human society. Thus the 
German Emperor said in his report to the President of the United States, 
he was compelled ‘to adopt the most severe measures in order to deter 
the bloodthirsty population from continuing their reprehensible deeds of 
shame and murder.’ In view of the peculiar defensive system in-Belginm, 
where each citizen from 20 years to 40 years of age belongs to the ‘ Citizens’. 
Guard,’ keeps his arms in his home and does not wear officially a uniform 
but only a badge, it is quite arguable that these ‘defenders of the 
fatherland’ ‘should be considered as regular troops. And—if we are 
to speak frankly—what German would condemn the East Prussian peasant, 
who seizes his rusty gun and defends his village when the Russians break 
into the country, as the scum of humanity? (p. 121). 
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’ A sarcastic verse by George Herwegh (one of the 1848 

' democrats) is quoted by Dr. Nicolai in order to show that the 

“# modern Prussian view of the sacred character of the uniform was 
‘| not always uphe'd in Germany. Herwegh sang about the Greeks 


4s follows : 
Sie taten was sie mochten, 


Die Frechheit war enorm;. 
Sie siegten wenn sie fochten 

Auch ohne Uniform. 

They did what they liked, 

It was'an enormous impudence ; 

They won when they fought 

Even though they wore no uniforms. 

Students of military history will be particularly interested in 
those chapters of Dr. Nicolai’s book where he gives an historical 
sketch of the development of the Prussian army. He shows how 
the national army which rose in the days of the country’s greatest 
need, viz. in the Napoleonic wars, was in name and spirit purely 
defensive, as indicated by its name Landwehr, i.e. the guard of 
the country. But the essentially peaceful and democratic 
character of a national army did not suit the Prussian sword- 
tattlers ; they wanted a more pliable tool ready at any time for 
aggressive measures ; and they got it. Dr. Nicolai puts the matter 
in a nutshell when he says : 


: It is indeed obvious that a national army composed of industrially 
productive citizens only seizes the sword in self-defence. The robber 


attacks, the citizen defends himself (p. 201). 

Slowly and insidiously the huge and soulless machine of the 
Prussian and German army was built up, thanks to the pertinacity 
and steady energy of the Prussian militarist party. The national 
army which rose in 1813 not ‘for the King of Prussia,’ but for 

the defence of German territory against the Corsican conqueror, 
would, if steadily developed on a democratic base, have grown 

“into a perfect instrument of peace ; but it was strangled before_it 

“Properly came to life. Dr. Nicolai formulates his charge as 
follows : 

By statesmanlike skill the Prussian Government succeeded in making 
use of the forces popularly designated as Landwehr so as to forge them 
into a sharp sword of aggression, bereft of any will of its own. That 
Prussia wanted this and did it would alone justify the reproach of 
Militarism against the Prussian Government; that Prussia has succeeded 
shows that militarism is a characteristic of the Prussian people as well 
(p. 208). 
Elsewhere he gives a definition of militarism : 

Militarism is the belief that the wild-animal method of fighting with 
teeth or weapons is more efficacious than the human method of fighting with 
the persuasiveness of reasonable argument. It is in the former that, with- 
out doubt, the majority of Germans still believe (p. 305). 
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Our author has apparently signally failed to discover that 


ennobling influence which German militarists claim for the 
military organisation and education which during the last genera 
tion has penetrated into every nook and corner of German life, 


Those who have been harping on the close connexion between | 
the Prussian aristocracy and the Prussian corps of officers will be — 


surprised to learn that this connexion admits of more than one 
explanation. Our author explains it as follows : 

That at first it was chiefly the aristocracy who were drawn on for 
filling up the ranks of officers, need cause no surprise and was perhaps not 
even a voluntary measure, since the comparatively well-educated burgesses 
would most decidedly have refused so far to degrade themselves as to become 
the drilling and whipping masters of the despised soldiery (p. 182). 

Speaking about the misuse of the word mercenary, the author 
explodes another of the ignorant and hate-inspired attacks on the 
character of the English Army. He says: 

In our days the English are called mercenaries; but after all, particu 
larly in the first twenty months of the War, they all served voluntarily, 
while in Germany troops have been recruited throughout by compulsion. 
Both are natives of their country, both receive some pay; and the fact that 
the German receives less, seems scarcely decisive in our favour (p. 189), 

Dr. Nicolai’s ideas about future army organisation are not 
likely to find much favour with General von Bernhardi, with 
General von Freytag, or other militarist powers who still hold a 
weakening sway over his country at the present time. He says: 

So much is certain—that national armies properly so-called, and genuine 
militias, are eminently peaceful organisations, since by their very nature 
they are useful for the protection of the homeland only, and of no value 
for aggressive purposes. That which degrades them in the eyes of the pro- 
fessional soldier increases the true citizen’s esteem for them, It is our 
task to create such armies if we mean our efforts towards peace to be 
taken seriously. He who upholds the other sort of professional army is 
only creating an instrument of war, and is to be held responsible when 
these instruments create war with practically automatic certainty 
(p. 202). 

It is only by such arguments as these, and only when they are 
presented by a German, that we shall eventually persuade the 
German nation to abandon those armaments and petty despotisms 
by which they have been hag-ridden for so many generations. 
Such a conviction, implying so tremendous a change in heart and 
sentiment, could never have been a ‘condition’ of peace ; but the 
cessation of active warfare has at least been imposed under such 
conditions as will render most probable that racial repentance and 
regeneration without which a new and better Europe will be sought 

in vain. If I am not mistaken, the doctrines so forcibly expounded 
by Dr. Nicolai are already influencing those classes of his fellow- 
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countrymen among whom they find their greatest opportunity for 
‘Of one thing I am certain,’ wrote General Count Max 
| Montgelas, in the Berliner Tageblatt, long before the Kaiser had 


escaped to Holland : 


- Many who went out in August 1914 with Imperialistic desires have been 
taught to realise that the power and welfare of a nation are not increased 
when millions of its subjects are torn into bloody fragments or crippled 
by shells; when milliards of the national fortune are destroyed or wasted 
on work of destruction; when the birth-rate falls whilst the death-rate 
and crime steadily increase. 

By the peoples of Germany and her allies that lesson has been 
already grasped. Its last pages will have to be marked, learnt, 
and inwardly digested, long after war has rescued Germany from 
Prussia, in such books as those of Dr. Nicolai. 

_ There is, however, a more immediate and more urgent value 
in his writings. Dr. Nicolai has not only been writing to the 
English Press; and for many reasons I could wish that he had 
tefrained from setting forth in The Times so much that was of no 
general value or interest. But he is now collecting and editing 
for publication the notes of his experience, as ‘ an adult of mature 
age and a man of education,’ as a private soldier for two and a-half 
years in the German army—‘an experience which in all proba- 
bility has never befallen any of my predecessors and, it is to be 
hoped, never will fall to the lot of any of my successors.’ This is 
because, in the old days, Prussian educational despotism insisted 
that only by passing a certain high standard at school or University 
could a citizen escape more than a year of service as a private ; 
and in the new days Nicolai’s ‘successors’ will probably have 
been abolished altogether. The value of such a study as he is 
capable of writing needs no emphasis; and it will reveal 
only a part of the iniquities of the régime that is to be 
destroyed. ‘I was forced to abandon the German Empire,’ he 
wrote on the Ist of October, ‘ precisely.because I believed myself a 
good German.’ That is a significant echo, and probably an un- 
conscious one, of Herr Fernau’s famous phrase; it is a confirma- 
tion of Schiller’s older aphorism : ‘German Empire and German 
Nation are two quite different things.’ For the accentuation of 
that difference the Kaiser and his militarists are to-day responsible, 
in a very different sense from any Schiller meant. It rests with 
the German people to redress the balance. 

Whether they will really do so we still are unable to foresee. 
Dr. Nicolai, at any rate, leaves his own choice in no doubt what- 
ever. ‘The longer I waited,’ he wrote to The Times, ‘the more I 
began to lose hope that the better-qualified champion would show 
himself before it was too late.’ The italics are his own. This 
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is why he escaped in an aeroplane to Denmark, after, as he relates, 
the Prussians By 


had taken from me all the external advantages that life had to offer— q i” 


honour and position, the comforts and even the necessaries of life. And 
then they wanted to take from me my only remaining possession; for in 
the end they tried to force me to abandon my convictions. . | 
to acknowledge the Quixotic folly of pretending that Prussia, the military i 


State, was a constitutional country. 


These are prophetic words. The miserable units of the servile 

German populations could not all escape in aeroplanes to freedom, 
But now they can at least lift their eyes from the mire on which 
for so many years their gaze has been so firmly fixed. They can 
at least try to rise, in thought and aspiration, to those brighter 
atmospheres of honour and of freedom which have so long been 
hidden from them by the pestilential vapours of a despotic 
militarism. Within the next few years—perhaps the next few 
months—the world will see whether they are indeed capable of 


that higher flight. 
THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIFTH ARMY, 
MARCH—APRIL 1918: FIRST PHASE 


I 


PRELIMINARY MATTER 


Tue battle of St. Quentin began in a fog, on the 21st of March, - 
1918, and through eight days and nights the German object was 
to overwhelm Sir Hubert Gough, whose army was perilously 
inneed of men. Sir Douglas Haig had to guard 125 miles of very 
important front with fewer men than Ludendorff would use in 
a single day against 54 miles of our lines. “In all,’ he says, 
‘at least sixty-four German divisions took part in the operations 


on the first day of the battle, a number considerably exceeding 
the total forces comprising the entire British Army in France.’ 

Gough and Byng had to bear the tremendous ravaging power 
of Ludendorff’s onslaught. 

Though assailed by a concentration of hostile forces which the enemy 
might well have considered overwhelming [says Lord Haig], they held up 
the German attacks at nearly all points for the greater part of two days, 
thereby rendering a service to their country and to the Allied cause, the 
value of which cannot be overestimated. Thereafter, through many days of 
heavy and continuous rearguard fighting they succeeded in presenting a 
barrier to the enemy’s advance until such time as the arrival of British and 
French reinforcements enabled his progress to be checked. # 


This picture is clear and memorable; but in fairness we 
' must add that Byng, more fortunate than Gough, was not under- 
Manned. On a front of 46,000 yards, 262 miles, he had nineteen 
divisions, including the Guards, eleven in line, eight in reserve ; 
and he was assailed at first by twenty-four divisions, fifteen in 
line and nine in support. On Gough’s front of 72,000 yards, 
412 miles, there were only fourteen infantry divisions and three 
divisions of cavalry, these latter in total man-power equalling 
another foot division. They were assailed at first by forty-six 
divisions. It is clear, then, that their ordeal was a great deal 
heavier than that which pressed upon our Third Army, whose 
long grapple may be called the battle of Arras. 
971 
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When two concurrent battles are fought on a continuous front,” 
each is certain to influence the other; but for two reasons onh 
a few words will be said here about the northern battle. 
subject is the wonderful varied epic of the Fifth Army; and” 
when the two battles are studied together, side by side, four or 
five problems invite controversy : and my Editor has warned me 
off all disputatious matter. It is enough to show that we owe as 
@ nation an inestimable debt of gratitude to our Fifth Army, whose 
few divisions fought on and on till they were small remnants, and 
so spent by fatigue that they resembled patients who had just 
passed through the last dread crisis of double pneumonia without 
being stifled into death. 

Let us see how these divisions were ordered for battle from 
north to south. 

1. 7th Corps, Sir W. N. Congreve, V.C., K.C.B. Its front 
was 14,000 yards wide, running southward from a point about 
half a mile north of Gouzeaucourt, at the top of a hill west of 
Gonnelieu, through Gauche Wood to Vaucelette’ Farm, then 
south-west to Epéhy and Ronssey. A few hundred yards south 
of Ronssoy the Sixteenth Division, 7th Corps, joined the Sixty 
sizth Division, 19th Corps. Three Divisions in line : 

Ninth, at first under H. H. Tudor, who commanded splendidly 
through four days till Blacklock returned from leave in England. 
The Ninth was the only Division which was not more or less 
weak in numbers. Its man-power, with artillerymen, machine 
gunners, and pioneers, comprised 402 officers and 12,039 other 
ranks. On the left its Highland Brigade was in touch with 
the Third Army. 

Twenty-first, D. Campbell ; 

Sixteenth, South Irish, Sir Amyatt Hull ; 

Reserves: Thirty-ninth, E. Feetham, who was killed in action 
after visiting his troops frequently in the front line ; 

2. 19th Corps, Sir H. E. Watts, K.C.B. Its frontage of 
10,000 yards went southward from its union with Congreve to 
about 1,500 yards south of Pontruet, across the river Omignon. 
Two divisions in line, both below strength : 

Sixty-sixth, Lancashire troops, Neill Malcolm, who was 
wounded; and 

Twenty-fourth, A. C. Daly. 

Reserves : First Cavalry Division, R. L. Mullens, and Fiftieth 
(Northumberland) Division, at first under Brigadier A. F. U. 
Stockley, R.A. On the 24th of March the new Commander, 
H. Jackson, D.S.O., of the Bedfords, met his division at 
Foucaucourt. The Fiftieth reached the battlefield early on 
March 22. It was nearly kept too long by G.H.Q. 
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"3. 18th Corps, Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., D.9.0. 
"dasped on St. Quentin and was 18,000 yards wide, extending 
“fom its union with Watts, near Gricourt, southward to St. 
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Its front 


Quentin-Vendeuil road, west of Itancourt. Three divisions in 
Sizty-first, Sir Colin Mackenzie ; 

Thirtieth, W. de L. Williams; and 

Thirty-sixth, Ulster, O. 8. W. Nugent. 

Reserves: Twentieth Division, Douglas Smith. 
the battlefield on the evening of March 21. 

_ 4. 8rd Corps, Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C.M.G. Its frontage 
tothe south of Barisis was 30,000 yards, protected somewhat along 
14,000 yards by the river Oise. In a wet season this protection 
would have been great; but very little rain fell between 
January 1 and March 21. Marshes dried up, water channels 
narrowed and became shallow; so the river had little defensive 
yalue. Three divisions were in line : 

Fourt. enth, Sir Victor Couper ; 

Eighteenth, R. Lee; and 

Fifty-eighth, A. B. E. Cator. 

Reserves: Second and Third Cavalry Divisions, Robert 
Greenly and A. E. W. Harman. 

Tiet this table be as an index. If readers consult it they 
will help greatly in the very hard task of sketching a very complex 
battle that needs a whole book. 

On the 18th of December, 1917, General Gough replaced a 
part of Byng’s Army on a twelve-mile front from a point about 
half a mile north of Gouzeaucourt to the Omignon river. The 
th Corps passed from Byng to Gough, and the Cavalry Corps 
also. Nearly a month later, between January 10 and 12, 1918, 
« one-Corps front was taken over by Gough from the French 


It reached 


' Third Army; it ran southward from the Omignon to a point 


south-east of St. Quentin and north-east of Urvillers. One change 
more was to come, between January 28 and February 3, when 
the French Third Army was relieved on another one-Corps front 
as far south as Barisis, a village south of the Oise, between the 
forests of Coucy and St. Gobain. 

On these fronts an immense amount of work had to be done 
in a race against time. Our troops toiled hard, and the Labour 
Commandant, between December 22 and March 16; thirteen 
weeks, found that the men daily at work increased from 13,468 to 
40,212. Others were resting, and many were needed every day as 
escorts for prisoners of war, and other employments. The Labour 
groups included 12,255 Italians, 5185 Chinese, 10,272 Prisoners: 
of War, 4446 Indians, and 35,809 British. As for the work to be: 
done, it had to conform as closely as possible to rules issued by 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 513 3R 
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G.H.Q. on December 14, 1917. Priority had to-be given as” 
follows to certain essentials : 7 
1. Wire. 
2. Shell-proof accommodation, including machine-gun em. 
placements, observation-posts, and battle headquarters. 
3. Communications, including roads, tracks, and communis. 
tion trenches. ’ 

4, Earthworks. 

Without maps it is impossible to give an idea of the threg 
defensive zones, but a few remarks on each are necessary : 

The Battle Zone.—It was planned and ready for defence to 
a great depth, varying from 2000 to at least 3000 yards, with good 
successive lines carefully sited and formed into systems. The 
more important localities were always garrisoned. Plans and 
preparations for the best use of troops were worked out with 
skill, partly for the service of those men who were chosen to 
guard the various sectors, and partly for the proper handling of 
reinforcements arriving from elsewhere. 

The Forward Zone.—Its defences were ordered also in depth, 
and all day long its garrison had men enough to guard against 
surprise, to break up the foe’s attacks, and to force him to waste 
large quantities of ammunition and to bleed an increasing number 
of his brigades. The backbone of defence in this zone had fine 
redoubts and a combination of machine-guns very well hidden 
with clever wire entanglements. In this zone our troops had to 
fulfil the old and noble duties of forlorn hopes. They were to fight 
till they were overwhelmed. 

The Rear Zone.—Ludendorff struck when the rear lines were 
only sketched in. They were placed from four to seven or eight 
miles behind the battle zone, and G.H.Q. did all that could be 
done in a few weeks, always in conjunction with our armies. 

Into his forward zone General Gough put a third part of his 
men, reserving two-thirds for his battle zone. Or, counting 
reserve troops, the proportion was two-ninths in the outpost area; 
seven-ninths in the battle zone. This system of defence in depth, 
borrowed from German caution and thoroughness, though excel- 
: lent in the main, not only needed the greatest protection of all, 

i a sufficient supply of good troops; it had also a défect which has 
been summed up very well by an English Colonel. ‘ Defence 
in depth means forces more scattered, and greater difficulty in 
keeping up communication.’ One dire fact in the battle suggests 
another criticism; namely, that two forward zones and a battle 
zone well sited behind them might have been more powerful 
and effective than was the threefold system chosen by G.H.Q., 
as on several occasions the battle zone of one division was out- 
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Siven as B flanked by the foe’s advance through the single forward zone of 
a neighbouring division. 

And now we must remember that every mile of Gough’s 
wide front across the heart of France was vital to the Allied 
Cause. If its right wing were overwhelmed, the British and 
French forces would be separated ; if its left wing were shattered, 
a very grave disaster would let in the foe behind Byng’s Army, 
west of the Flesquiéres salient; and as for its centre, guarding 
the Somme barrier and the straight west road from Vermand 
to Amiens, a crushing break-through here would turn a Germar 
attack into a flood-tide advance. 

No wonder Ludendorff decided that Destiny in the War 









































- The would be his friend if he could rout Gough and destroy our Fifth 
Ds and ; Army. 
at with Many German units arrived at their fighting stations on the 
o8en to hight of March 20-21. Thus there was no way of knowing 
ling of before the battle what hostile force would strike at any point 
of our threatened line. But a great attack had been foreseen: 
depth, Its coming was expected, but its power was hidden, and there- 
'galnst fore more teasing to the defence. Here and there a British officer 
waste declined to believe that the foe would risk a great battle; so 
umber Gough issued noble manifestoes to his officers and men. He was 
d fine certain that the main blow would fall on his own front, because 
idden in January 1918 Oskar von Hutier and his Army was put into 
ad to the Boche lines from the river Omignon to Mayot, a village 
fight nearly facing Vendeuil. The General who had taken Riga and 
whose offensive methods were original, masterful, swift and fierce, 
bipsce was not a man likely to be used as a ‘ blind’ along a front vital 
eight everywhere to the Entente Powers. Ludendorff could not afford 
id be to keep his ablest officers idle. In this belief Gough wrote to 
Z G.H.Q. about Hutier’s presence and began to discuss with 
f his his Corps Commanders’ the probable coming of a first-rate 
ting attack. 
reS; As rapidly as possible Ludendorff collected and trained his 
pth, men; but his difficulties were enormous. Russia remained a 
cel- ‘thorn in his side, so he was obliged to keep enough power in 
all, Eastern Europe, besides some German battalions in Turkey. 
has Bulgaria was restive, and Austria-Hungary needed a new German 
ane backbone, which Ludendorff could not supply. Indeed, he was 
= obliged to withdraw six German divisions from the Italian 
sts theatre, though by so doing he weakened Austro-Hungarian 
tle confidence and utility. Allied journalists magnified hugely the 
ful number of men that Ludendorff brought from his Eastern Front 
ms to the West. Sir Douglas Haig says that between November 1, 





1 As in a Conference at Catelet, February 3, 1918. 
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1917, and March 21, 1918, the number of German infantry @ 
sions in the West increased from 152 to 192 : an increase of forty 


divisions. Let us suppose that every division in this increase § 


had the same strength as our Ninth Division, namely, 402 officers 
and 12,089 men. This supposition means that Ludendorf 
reinforced his Western Front with 16,080 officers and 481,56) 
other ranks; quite a minor number compared with those 
American forces, which President Wilson has numbered a5 
2,096,481: in 1917, 145,918, and next year, to the end of 
September, 1,950,513. 

Clearly, then, Ludendorff’s new campaign was a tremendous 
gamble. His one and only hope was to strike with his full power 
while Sir Douglas Haig was in need of men and before the 
American troops could be brought across 3000 miles of sea. If 
he could annihilate our Fifth Army, the American troops would 
arrive too late; but if his plans miscarried, his own defeat in 1918 
would be inevitable, since he was about to gamble with the whole 
of his reserves. ; 

Sir Douglas Haig says that collected information caused him 
to believe that the foe’s heaviest attack would fall on a 16,000 — 
yards front stretching between the Sensée river and the Bapaume- 
Cambrai road. If it did, General Byng would have to pass 
through the greatest peril. Along these 16,000 yards, in line 
and in immediate reserve, Ludendorff placed eighteen divisions; 
and his preparations in this quarter confirmed our G.H.Q. in its 
belief. But General Gough never faltered in his conviction that 
his own front would be the German principal target, and that 
Hutier’s effort would be the most formidable of the whole German 
attack. 

Ludendorff’s central aim, made clear by his order of battle, 
the disposition and action of his troops, was a continuous attack 
to go on for several months, unfolding its scenes and acts as 
the plot of a well-written tragedy is developed to a climax by a 
master playwright. If long breaks divided the acts of his 
tragedy, each act would be a new beginning; his troops would 
have time to lose their ardour; the German people would grow 
suspicious in the midst of their privations; and American troops 
would pour into France. As our Fifth Army was overstretched 
across nearly forty-two miles of vital frontage, there was abundant 
room for a gigantic assault on its few divisions. South of 
Hutier’s forces, the Eighteenth Germany Army, was Boehn with 
the Seventh German Army; and north of Hutier, from the 
Omignon valley to the neighbourhood of the Bapaume-Cambrai 
road, was Marwitz with his Army. Four of Marwitz’s divisions 
assailed Byng around the Flesquiéres salient, but their doings 
reacted against Gough’s left; so it is fair to say that two very 
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“formidable German armies, Hutier’s and Marwitz’s, struck 
“Gough with all their power and ravaged with might and main. 
*Also the right wing of Boehn’s Army should be added, because 
there is reason to assume that Gayl’s four divisions, which aided 
Hutier, belonged to Boehn. 

Hutier’s forces, on the 21st of March, between the Omignon 
valley and our lines, just south of Vendeuil (roughly twelve miles 
and a half), had twenty-three divisions, with Gayl’s four south 
of them: twenty-seven in all. This vast power was opposed 
by seven British infantry divisions and two cavalry divisions, 
whose front extended as far as Barisis, some nine miles more. 
But we have still to note in full the amazing odds. Four 
divisions more were on their way to reinforce Hutier; and two 
others joined from the 29th of March. — In all, then, thirty-three 


a. If divisions fought under Hutier. Only one was mediocre; 
would fourteen were very good, and the rest either good or good enough. 
1 1918 Thus a first-rate German Army was thrown into the main grapple 


against a part of Gough’s wide front. One of its objects was 
to capture Noyon while its units were fresh and powerful. 
Another aim was to thrust down to Compiégne, aided by Boehn’s 
fight wing, under Wichura, from the neighbourhood of Mani- 
camp. If these aims could be made real Ludendorff would 
be able to manceuvre into action all his prepared strength 


pass 
line from Ia Fére to Reims; and if ‘he could occupy the French 
ons ; thoroughly on the line Compiégne-Soissons-Reims, then 
n its suddenly, at a favourable momént, Gallwitz could be let slip 
that against Verdun. 
that Thus the south-westerly evil to be done by Hutier was @ great 
man deal more than driving a wedge between Gough and the French. 
Two other big offensives might be fired off by his achievements ; 
ttle, and the more trouble Hutier caused among the French south- 
ack west and south-east of Noyon, helping to set Boehn’s Army in 
|. as forward-going action, the easier it would be for him to forge ahead 
ya with the rest of his attack—on one side towards Montdidier and 
his Pierrepont, on the other side, moving shoulder to shoulder with 
uld Marwitz’s left wing, towards Amiens and Abbeville. 
ow The minor grapple also, directed in the attack by Marwitz, 
ops had vast power—twenty-five divisions in all, I believe—and big 
ed travelling aims. There is a crow flight of about twelve miles 
nt northward from the Omignon valley to the south base of 
of Flesquiéres salient where Gough’s left, the Ninth Division, 
th joined hands with Byng’s right, the Forty-seventh Division. 
he Along this narrow span of land on the first day Ludendorff 


made room for seventeen divisions, placing nine in line and eight 
in reserve. 
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ll 
Hotier’s ATTACK 


Hutier was ruffled twice in his final arrangements: Op 
March 19, in the evening, three thousand gas drums were 
fired from projectors into St. Quentin. They caused much 
confusion, putting out of action a whole regimental staff, 
German prisoners declared. Next evening at ten o’clock another 
sort of raid was effective. Two companies of Warwickshire 
troops—Shakespeare for ever!—were sent into the German 
trenches beyond Fayet after our guns had poured in many visiting 
shells. Fifteen Germans came back with our men, bringing with 
them the news that during the night Ludendorff would commence 
his devastating bombardment. 

The noise of our raid having rumbled itself away, a wonderfil 
stillness came; then a clasping damp mist gathered like teased 
cotton-wool around sentries and outposts. Loneliness and 
eeriness were present everywhere. Very soon the great earth 
quake voices of a million shells would begin to shriek from several 
thousand guns; but now a deepening hush reigned—as if a4 

conscience in War listened, or as if old Death prepared a shroud 
ample enough for the brave men who were going to be slain. 

Suddenly, at 4.40 a.m. on March 21, a terrific bombardment 
crashed in on the foggy quietness and darkness. Shells by 
thousands exploded in our defences, while high velocity guns 
aimed at railways and roads far behind. Many communications 
were cut, many guns were knocked out; and let us try to make 
real to ourselves the facts that twenty-two divisions were in line 
on the fronts of our Fifth and Third Armies, and that each 
division had either two or three battalions under shell fire in 
the forward zone, where duty was to be true as a forlorn hope. 

No sooner had the despoiling German guns given the signal, 
than our men groped through the fog to their stations in the 
battle zone, with shells screaming and bursting all around. A 
curt oath, followed by a hoarse cry through clenched teeth, came 
here and there from a wounded man; or someone fell with a 
peculiar, double-sounding thud, a rifle here, a body there, and 
no movement afterwards. Earth and stones spouted into the 
fog as big new craters were scooped by explosions in and between 
innumerable old ones. 

One garrison, there is reason to believe, failed to reach its 
battle station. It set out for Contescourt, but never arrived there, 
according to a battery commander whose guns were in this séctor. 
And at Contescourt the foe got into our battle zone and made 
his way in handfuls down woody swamps of the Somme valley. 
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Who knows how many of our men were killed before breakfast 
by shell-fire? 

Williams’s Division, west of St. Quentin, at the usual hour, 
gent out a couple of patrols, each a platoon strong. A patrol from 
the Second Wiltshires went forth into the gathering white fog 














wa —and was never seen again. The other patrol had troops from 
much the Sixteenth Manchesters; and at 4.40 a.M., when shells began 
ff, 9 to seek for the lives of men, it was in No Man’s Land, and so 
other cut off. Soon our counter-bombardment started, and the patrol 
shire found itself between two fires. But it dodged from crater to 
rman qater; and after 7 o’clock it returned to our forward zone and 
iting fought all day. Next, with half of its men lost, it withdrew into 
with the battle zone. Was it all that remained of the Sixteenth Man- 
ence chesters? From eight battalions in the front zone of Maxse’s 
Corps less than fifty men returned. All had fought to the very 

last. 
a While the artillery went through its ordered routine, many 
and German divisions trudged through the fog to their places in the 
rth. storming line or from villages in the rear to their support stations. 
sal Now and then a British shell tore gaps in the marching ranks. 
rs Those destined to begin the battle were disposed variously for 
ud attack, but the formation most often employed was this: two 






regiments in the front line (six battalions) and a regiment (three 
battalions) in divisional reserve. A regiment was echeloned in 








in 

‘ depth, having, as a rule, two battalions in first line. It was 
ns reinforced with several important units : perhaps half of a Minen- 
ns werfer company, perhaps half of a pioneer company, a flame- 
ce throwing detachment, one and a half extra machine-gun com- 
le panies, and a company of storming troops expressly trained. A 
h brigade’s reserve seems to have had an independent detachment 
n of two cyclist companies and an assault company. 





During five hours of intensive bombardment every unit in 
German field-grey moved in the white fog. All bad been trained 
to show initiative anywhere—except in blinding mist. Our own 
men felt lost even on ground that they knew perfectly. Thus 
at 6.15 a.M. the Commander of one battalion, the Second-Fourth 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, had a baffled adventure. He 
was in the forward zone of the Siaty-first Division, holding 
Enghien Redoubt with a company. He had orders to leave his 
redoubt if a great deal of gas collected there; and gas becoming 
worse and worse, he went out in the fog to see whether he could 
move his company to Champagne trench, a more exhilarating 
spot. Though the Colonel knew by heart every nook and corner 
in his neighbourhood, he lost his way before he had gone fifty 
yards; and it took him fifteen minutes to find his way back. 
He and his men remained in the dug-out, with gas-blankets put 
down, knowing that the foe would not attack until he believed 
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all gas had cleared away. From time to time an officer y 
up to study the bombardment. 4 
At half-past seven gas-shelling ceased. Afterwards Enghie 
Redoubt was pounded with high explosives from four batteri 
Shell after shell burst, above all in the quarry, a space about 


yards by sixty. A 
Nearly two hours later there were barrage symptoms eastward 


that an attack through the fog had begun to play at Blind Man's 
Buff with Destiny. How soon would it reach the line of eight 
redoubts ending the forward zone of Maxse’s Corps? Every 


one underground in Enghien listened acutely, and made ready for — 
a rush upstairs. The barrage passed over: and when our men ~ 


came up they had to grope their way to lonely posts. 

To be unable to see more than a few yards was a great ordeal 
—sometimes too great—when a company of young troops in @ 
redoubt was divided between many isolated posts, and when attack 
came all at once from many quarters, with the hiss and ping of 
bullets. A brave officer, Lieut. Bassett, fell, shot in the head 
Not a German could be seen. Slow minutes passed while the 
scattered garrison gazed with strained eyes into the fog, and 
breathed almost as swimmers do when tired and cold. 

On the south side of Enghien, near the quarry, was a sunken 
road connecting Fayet on the east with Holnon on the south- 
west. Suddenly, close by, some fifty Boches climbed out of this 
road. Bullets welcomed them: and about five-and-twenty went 
down. The others sought shelter in the roadway. But Fayet 
had fallen, and just before ten o’clock the foe entered a part 
of Enghien, capturing the sandpit. At once a bombing reprisal 
was arranged. It went briskly, led by Captain Rowbotham, and 
the sandpit was recaptured. 

Soon after eleven o’clock the foe tried his luck with bombs, 
assailing from three sides, but now our men were set firmly in 
@ proper fighting mood, cool and fierce; the attack was held, 
then driven back. Yet it persisted, surrounding all the ground 
included in Enghien Redoubt and its posts. A rear post, No. 12, 
only about a hundred yards from Holnon village, shot with a 
Vickers’ gun more than fifty attackers. They could be seen 
dimly through the fog, these dead and wounded men, huddled 
among wire entanglements. No wonder the German war 
correspondents wrote of the blasts of death that blew around 
Holnon: district. Twelve hours later wounded men were still 
there in long lines; Germans on one side, our own men on the 
other; and in the sunken road near Enghien was a horrible 
wreckage of guns, horses, and dead soldiers. For both sides did 
their best, each in its own way. 

Towards midday the fog began to shred upwards, uncovering 
Enghien. At any moment enfilade fire might commence from 
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cer went | the rear. What was happening to the Fifth Gordons in Fresnoy 

& Redoubt; two thousand yards northward? And to the Second- 
- Bighth Worcesters in Ellis Redoubt, less than a thousand yards 
‘§ due south? Germans had passed between these strongholds; 
‘pat had they settled themselves in Holnon village? If so, what 
could save the quarry garrison at Enghien from shots in the back? 








- Someone must visit Holnon before the fog dispersed. Colonel 
1 Man's § Wetherall decided to go himself, as the only other officer at 
of eight § Battalion H.Q. in Enghien, Lieut. Cunningham, had been 
Every. § exceedingly hard at work in quiet, intrepid acts. The 






































ady for § (Colonel chose two men and stole across the strip of land separating 
ur men No. 12 post from Holnon. The village wasempty.  . 
On their way back one of our men was shot, and Colonel 
; ordeal Wetherall was captured with his other companion. Captors and 
0s in a captives made their way to a shell hole, and there they sat peace- 
attack ‘ly till a quarter to five in the afternoon. The Germans chose 
ning of many things from their prisoners’ pockets, but found no use for 
head. the Colonel’s watch. Cigarettes they liked very much, but were 
le the § willing to share them with their owner; and Tommy also might 
3, and have one if his Colonel did not mind. There was no unkindness 
but just a compulsive communism in a shell hole while a vast 
unken battle raged. Many bullets were flying about, so the Boches were 
south- glad to regard two prisoners as quite enough for a day’s peril. 
f this Ata quarter to five one German went away, while the others took 
went their captives to the rear, passing between Enghien and Ellis 
Fayet Redoubts toward St. Quentin. All at once, about fifty yards off, 
part a British 6-inch shell exploded, and another was heard coming. 
prisal The Germans ran forward to a shell hole, while their prisoners 
, and tan back to an old trench, where new adventures began. At 
last, near midnight, the Colonel reached Attilly, his Brigade H.Q., 
mbs, and got his first drink since daybreak. He learnt that Enghien 
y in Redoubt had made a big name under Cunningham. Not till half 
eld, past four in the afternoon did the position there become hopeless. 
und Then Cunningham, completely surrounded by overwhelming 
12, | wumbers, sent a telephone message to his Brigadier, Robert 
ha White, seeking final orders. On the chateau side his quarry was 
een enfiladed. What was he to do? 
dled After praising a’ great defence, the Brigadier told Cunningham 
war to cut his way out after destroying the telephone gear. Parts 
ind of the redoubt were strewn with German dead, and its garrison, 
till in proportion to its number of men, had suffered as heavily. Game 
the to the last, it began to cut its way through, and some machine- 
ble gunners, with Lieut. Richards, had the good fortune to reach 
lid our battle zone more than a mile westward. Cunningham was 
captured and, I fear, wounded. 
ng Similar great deeds were done by the other redoubts. Enghien 
m isonly an example of that tenacity which ruled in a zone of forlorn 
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hope. Thus our Second Wiltshires were great in the Epine 
Dallon, like the Sixteenth Manchesters in Manchester Redoubt: 
and along the front of our Thirty-sizth Division two 


battalions were splendid, the First Royal Inniskilling Fosiliaggt 


repulsing not less than twelve attacks on Fontaine-les-C 


Redoubt and the Royal Irish Rifles holding on till half-past five 
in the afternoon, when only thirty men remained unwounded. 
Some of these swam the canal at night—to take part in another 
fight next day. And next day the Inniskillings also continued 


their grapple, after troops on their right had been withdrawn 
under orders. A noble defence, by which every attack was beaten 
off! At about 3 P.M. the officer in command sent back a small 
party, while the rest fought grimly to the end. 

As early as midday, the 21st of March, Hutier had found welll 
places in our thin lines. Southward he captured Essigny and 
Benay, striking Butler’s left and threatening to turn Maxse’s 
right ; and northward along the Omignon valley, he hit the right 
wing of Watts’s thin Corps and began to turn Maxse’s left, 
capturing Bayley’s Hill and Maissemy, and moving on toward 
Villecholles and Vermand. In the afternoon it was arranged 
that Watts should try to retake Maissemy after Maxse had pushed 
the foe from a commanding position on the high ground between 
Maissemy and Holnon Wood. 

This attack began at 6.10 p.m., the Second-Fourth Royal 
Berkshires ascending the highlands from Hill Redoubt towards 
Maissemy Ridge. Colonel Dimmer, V.C., a man of inspired 
courage, was leader; but unfortunately he led on horseback, and 
was shot through the head at a very short distance from the 
German trenches. His groom also was killed and his horse, 
Mainly because of Dimmer’s death, a bitter loss, our attack failed, 
and the Berkshires withdrew towards Marteville. 

When evening came the position was more menacing. Hutier 
had pressed some hundred yards—from four to six—to the west 
of Essigny, where he was held up by the Eighth Rifle Brigade 
in the railway cutting and along the ridge running west of this 
important village. Our Fourteenth Division had suffered terribly 
in this sector. Of the nine battalions in its three brigades only 
three were left with a strength of more than a hundred each. The 
so-called break-through at Essigny made a great stir, though it 
was plainly a bad rupture very well trussed by the Eighth Rifle 
Brigade, under Lieut.-Colonel Prideaux-Brune. If the Germans 
had reached the canal and crossed it, Hutier’s left would have 
achieved its first aim, and a horrible disaster would have happened 
to our right. Hutier advanced towards Clastres and Lizerolles; 
entered the northern outskirts of Hinacourt, and was near to 
Tiy-Fontaine ; also he was aiding Gayl, whose great push south 
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of Vendeuil had made considerable headway, capturing Fargniers, 







pine 

then Quessy, and pressing close on the Crozat Canal, which he 
Ulster desired to cross on the first day. 
usiliers § ‘The deepest of these German gains was about 7500 yards, 
>-Cleneg jess than five miles; but, although Hutier’s advance was far 





short of the German plans, it threatened Maxse from north and 







unded. § ‘uth, and imperiled Butler’s very wide front, bringing our 
snother southern defence to a crisis. An exceedingly great strain had 
tinued been borne, above all by the Fourteenth and Eighteenth 
drawn Divisions. The latter had a frontage of 9500 yards, yet it kept 
beaten its battle zone everywhere, and several redoubts in the forward 
small Ff sone held out all day, though four German divisions did their 






best. Even at midnight rifle-fire was heard from a forward 
fedoubt manned by the Seventh Buffs; and another redoubt, 
H.Q. of the Buffs, with a garrison of cooks, pioneers, sanitary 
‘men, and a few stragglers, beat off several attacks in the after- 
































ight toon. In our grapple against the Eighteenth German Army 
s left, our Eighteenth Division was to our southern front what our 
owanl 18th Corps was elsewhere ; it resembled a well-built groyne thrust 
anged into a storm tide. 
ushed There is no room here to say much about our noble artillery. 
tween Captain Haybittel of ‘C’ Battery, LXXXIII Brigade, R.F.A., 
R put up a thrilling fight by which our 3rd Corps’ battle zone on 
oyal the left was kept safe through a critical time. About noon most 
vats of his guns south of Benay were rushed, but he managed to remove 
pired their breech-blocks, and also to form up his detachments along 
» and the Benay-Hinacourt road, where he held a bitter thrust for several 
a the hours with rifles and a machine-gun. At the same time he 
i guarded his rear with two machine-guns, firing into German 
— masses who were leaving Lambay Wood. Later, when he was 
= cut off from these two guns, Haybittel took up a position in 
bas their defence and checked the foe till nine in the evening. 
be Amid all this fighting, too, we must remember the growling 
yi airplanes, which after one o’clock, when fog cleared away, became 
bh active on both sides. Sir Douglas Haig says : ‘ Later in the day, as 
E visibility improved, large numbers of low-flying airplanes attacked 
Ta our troops and batteries.’ Officer after officer of our Fifth Army 
h it comments on the skilled way in which the foe’s airmen co-operated 
Rifle with the German artillery, harassed our troops, and aided the 
ail German infantry with contact patrols. They found our new 
ail fronts quickly and accurately ; their use of flares came from careful 
oak practice ; and often they dived so low that some of them were 
lal brought down by rifle-fire. Meantime our own airmen, splendid 
fo boys, had to divide their attention between the attack and the 
uth foe’s second-line troops, while their rivals could concentrate all 





their air forces on one job only—the fighting front. Our rein- 
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forcements came up very slowly and gradually, while the Germay 
rear was thronged with reserves. Again and again during th § 
battle our airmen prevented a hostile attack from developing § 


They were greatly harassed when French troops began to arrive, 
because the French horizon-blue uniforms resembled from aboye 
the German field-grey. 


. When night came, March 21, the body of our strength, Maxge’s” 


battle zone, with fifteen redoubts in it, was almost intact; but 
our defence had badly damaged flanks, and our reserves were not 
strong enough either to replace the first day’s heavy casualties 
‘or to drive Hutier from Maissemy, Essigny, Benay, Quessy, and 
Fargniers. 

So General Gough decided to withdraw his 3rd Corps behind 
the Crozat Canal, and to move the right division of Maxse’s troops 
behind the Somme as far as Fontaine-les-Clercs. At present our 
3rd Corps had only a cavalry division in reserve, and it had lost 
a great many men. Even if circumstances were favourable, 
British divisions could arrive only one by one and at intervals of 
two or three days. French reinforcements would come as soon 
as possible, but they would come without their guns and trans 
port, and with no more ammunition than their men could carry, 
about fifty rounds each. An immediate retreat was imperative, 
Gough’s right would be overwhelmed if it stood still with its back 
upon the canal. 

The withdrawal by night went off well, easing an excessive 
strain after grave casualties, and compelling Hutier on the second 
day to make a new start at a disadvantage. A storm of machine- 
gun bullets ravaged his attack when his men after many terrible 
attempts crossed the canal, sometimes on rafts. 

An English Brigade-Major saw at close quarters how the 
German war machine worked. A Hun attack had broken a 
Colonel’s right flank, and this Brigade-Major went to find rein- 
forcements. Suddenly, in the neighbourhood of Beauvois, he-was 
captured by about twenty Boches. 


I must say [he writes] the officers treated me well, though my escorts 
were very rough. I had an intensely. interesting and unhappy four hours 
with them, as they got ready for a further attack. For all my hatred I 
could not help admiring them intensely, for their deployment, discipline, 
and preparation were an eye-opener. 

They extended into battle order without hardly a sound, and they lay 
down preparatory for the next assault, bringing up mules dragging light 
trench mortars, machine-guns and ammunition. 

After a little they handed me over to two ruffians with revolvers which 
they kept wagging at. me and marched me back. The shame of being taken 
unharmed and the prospect of the indignities ahead, decided me to make 
a bolt for it when I could. I waited my chance till the attention of the 
escort was distracted by a shell, and then I fell on the nearest man, hurling 
him as hard as I could at the other and rolling them both into the ditch. 
They sprang up at once and fired several shots at me, but I was away. 
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bs The same officer said that he thought the greatest lesson ‘to 
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be learnt from German methods was the value of personal 
initiative. 

German patrols went forward on their own with limitiess objectives and 
led by N.C.O.’s or even privates. I can testify to the skill of their move- 
ment and their thrusting policy, for I had not a look in with the patro’ 
that got me. They were a good mile through our broken line within a very 
short time of breaking it and still going strong. How they kept connexion 


| was a mystery to me, and I could not help wondering how many of our 


own men were trained to such a pitch. 


True as this is, it is also true that in the first three days the 
ruck of Hutier’s divisions was never led by storm troops at top 
speed and momentum against any chosen place of our frayed lines ; 
and this great benefit we owe in part to the game of blind man's 
buff which the attack had to play against shells, bullets, trenches, 
water, and barbed wire, and in part to the fact that no stage of 
our retreat was put off too long. The feather-weight fighter went 
back at the right moment and the heavy-weight lumbered after | 
him, panting, swearing, and leg-weary. 

In three days our men retired a very considerable distance. 
Their left wing reached the Somme west of St. Christ and Brie 
fa distance of 26,500 yards), and their centre the Somme between 
Falvy and the west of Ham (a distance of 29,000 yards in its 
deepest place). Hutier’s southern advance had formed two 
bridgeheads : a shallow one south of Ham and the Somme, ‘and 
adeep one west of Crozat Canal. In the south also, aided by 
Gayl, he was pressing down to Chauny. To meet this grave 
threat, some French troops had come to aid our reinforced cavalry 
and the long-suffering Fifty-eighth Division, whose elastic units 
had urgent need of help. The doings of our cavalry on this front 
need a monograph with maps and illustrations. They were 
invaluable. 

Such was the position on the evening of March 23, when the 
first period of Hutier’s battle ended. We had lost three positions, 
our forward zone, battle zone, and rear lines; but land lost is 
recoverable, and Hutier had failed to roll up any part of our 
haggard retreat. Already he had thrown into his efforts not less 
than fifteen of his own divisions and Gayl’s four, nineteen in all : 
and unless he arrived at Noyon with enough storm troops and 
other picked men, a drive down to Compiégne would be impossible. 
Also his casualties might bring his offensive to a standstill -by 
having in them a percentage far too high of born fighters, specially 

equipped by ‘ong practice. Then his army would need a month’s 
Test, at least, for the training of new storm troops and new 
machine-gunners, another élite body; and a month’s rest would 
throw out of gear Ludendorff’s main purpose, a continuous cam- 
paign, while enabling the Entente Powers to rally from their first 
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round. Altogether, then, Ludendorff and Hutier must have bom 
as worried as we were. 

The retreat was drawing nearer and nearer to reinforcements, 
French and British, while Hutier’s communications lengthened 
over cratered land, railways torn up, roads blasted into holes, 
and scores of bridges blown into ruins. Close upon two hundred 
and fifty bridges were destroyed by our Fifth Army. Land 
gained, then, must have been an increasing burden to Hutier 
and Marwitz while they tried vainly to annihilate the thinned 
defence at chosen places. 

In the evening of the 25th of March Hutier closed upon Noyon, 
only to find that he had not enough power to strike south and 
south-west while keeping a firm pressure along his westwart 
going front. He made an effort, and then moved on towands 


Lassigny, Canny-sur-Matz, and Montdidier, turning towards the 


French a lengthening flank. This was not ‘in accordance with 
plan ’ ; it was a bad second best, and its development to March 9%, 
when his line ran south and west of Montdidier and north 
Marcelcave, brings us to the end of Hutier’s battle, in so far 
as most of Gough’s remaining troops are concerned. ‘T'wo other 
periods came, extending the fight to April 5; they were settling- 
down periods, and confirmed the work done mainly by two British 
Corps, Butler’s and Maxse’s, aided by the right wing of Watts's 
troops. If we use a boxing analogy, we may say with truth that 
the feather-weight amateur had baffled the heavy-weight pro 
fessional, causing so many bruises and wounds that his own 
battered condition did not seem to matter much. If we usea 
storm simile, we may say with truth that Hutier’s attack came 
as @ cyclone and blew itself out in gusts of dwindling violenes, 
doing vastly less than Hutier expected it to achieve. 

By the evening of the 28th of March Hutier had employed 
twenty-two divisions, apart from Gayl’s and Boehn’s; his re 
serves already were like a half-empty barrel of wine that leaked, 
and anxiety had caused him to summon several units from calm 
sectors, the Third Bavarians arriving from St. Gobain, and the 
Fourteenth Division and Eightieth Reserve coming from Lorraine 
and Champagne. As for our French reinforcements, from the 
third to the seventh day of battle ten infantry divisions and one 
division of cavalry appeared in the fighting front, at first without 
their full equipments, military and administrative. By the end of 
March they were enough to endow the front with stability, but 
not to justify counter-attacks on a big scale. Will the use of rein- 
forcements in this enormous grapple be studied candidly by his 
torians? Was it sometimes unjust to General Gough and his 
Army? 

Water SHAw SPARROW. 
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A FATHER AT THE GRAVE OF HIS SON 


§rzapy, heart, for here’s my journey’s end—earth’s end, for me, 
And this the door which closes once, and opens never— 

These few unsodded-clods of clay, 

Ashelter and a shade 

To him who was, and is, my son. 

Tome a grave, to him the rainbow’s end. 

Though Death make cowards of the living, 

They know him not, the dead. 


He the arrow, I the bow 

Which launched his flight towards infinity. 
That form of willow, 

Those eyes more eager than the dawn, 
With all their freshness and surprise ! 

To him was duty pleasure, pleasure joy, 
And joy was gratitude. 


And with him many parts I’ve played, 
A perch for childhood clinging, 

His boyhood’s anchor, in youth a shield, 
And to his manhood’s dawn 

An answering call. 

And now am I an echo stilled, 

A silent bell, a wave without a shore. 


In him dies out my name and line, 
Ancestry’s sum of heritage 
Back to the rim of Time. 


And now he has the whole Picardian plain for a grave, 
A fitting place to die 

Where man has died for man, 

To dream, to rest, and greet the morn. 


A treader of the skies, 
- With brother falcons of the shield, 
He made new worlds his own, 
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Soared beyond the condor’s ken, 

And shamed the eagle’s flight. 

He fought not treacherous foes on earth, 

But in his venture toward the sun, 

Met those for once ennobled by their deeds, 

Who challenged, fought or fell, or died with him. 


He knew not death, for as he fell, 

He loosed from him that body which had served its day, 
As .wakes a sleeper from his dreams 

And lays his cloak aside. 

Then, eager went as eager came, 

Up sped his soul and up, and ever up, a meteor in uncharted spi 
A light to heavens new, 

A banneret of valour ’gainst the setting sun. 


And he has missed the heartache, 

Life’s jealousies and pain, and sympathies deceived. 
Away then, Sorrow, beguiling sister of Despair, 

I’ll rest awhile with Sadness 

In her twilight hour of balm, 

And let grief’s embers die. 

For I’ve a treasury of memories so rich and dear 
*Twould beggar all the son-less men of earth to buy ! 


Since memory’s but the bridge of time, 
I'll build it true and high, 

To carry me across the skies 

When comes my journey far, 

And never fear but I’ll know well 
Where waits my boy for me— 

At the rainbow’s western end ! 


France: September 1919. 
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